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W JITH the buds and showers of 
April-comes a softening of the 
asperities of the winter cam- 

paign at Washington. Even 
solons of the most serious mien seemed to 
appreciate an April Fool joke. On the 
sidewalk lay the inevitable hat enclosing 
the customary brick, and this year the 
hats were labeled with the names of the 
various candidates for President. 

Swinging down the avenue with the easy 
gait so familiar in Pike County, Speaker 
Champ Clark noticed an innocent-looking 
sombrero near the curb. With one swing 
of his foot he sought to push aside the ob- 
stacle in his path—but the brick was there. 

Aside from President Taft, who con- 
tinues his work at the executive office 
with apparently little worry incident to 
the Presidential campaign, Champ Clark 
is about the only prominent candidate 
living in Washington. According to the 
Washington point of view the two leading 
candidates of the two great political parties 
are living in the same city and meeting 
each other almost every day. 


* * * 


i fees one great preliminary question 

settled in the early days of April was 
whether the Colonel said he would and 
wouldn’t or wouldn’t and would become a 
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candidate. The voluminous correspondence 
of several years past has been examined, 
and from various: reports it would seem 
that letters have been discovered covering 
almost all the various angles and every 
possible solution of the matter. 

In Congress new bills continue to be 
introduced at a rapid rate, with little 
hopes of reaching the engrossment stage, 
for most of them. The situation which 
presents the problem of reconciling a 
Democratic House with a Republican 
Senate and Republican President and 
securing needed legislation therefrom, 
looks as if little would be accomplished 
in the way of definite results, and that most 
of the measures are simply introduced for 
inspection rather than for enactment. 
And yet one political sage who has studied 
the different cycles of congressional ac- 
tivity since the foundation of the Republic, 
observes that there never has been a more 
amicable Congress. 

The skirmishes for presidential dele- 


gates began early, and the usual crop of 


contests is likely to confront the committee. 

The incoming campaign, however, will 
witness many a break in political families, 
and a decided upheaval and shaking up 
of old-time alliances, confirming the trite, 
familiar proverb that “politics makes 
strange bedfellows.” 
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CHOES of Colonel Roosevelt’s Co- 
lumbus speech promise to crystallize 
into important issues of the coming cam- 
paign. While some of his-utterances have 
alienated a large number of Rooseveltian 
followers, the spectacle of an ex-President 
going about the country attracting all the 
attention usually pertaining to one clothed 
with the authority and dignity of office, is 
quite unprecedented in American political 
history. Many sincere friends held their 
breath in amazement. But, whether dash- 
ing about conservative Boston, tending to 
his duties as overseer of 
Cornell College, rush- 
ing to the West with 
a speech for a constitu- 
tional convention, or 
following his regular 
routine of duties as 
contributing editor of 
a periodical, there has 
ever been a widespread 
interest in Theodore 
Roosevelt, now for a 
second time a candi- 
date for the presidency. 
For a time following 
his announcement it 
was the subject of dis- 
cussion on every lip, 
how much influence 
was exerted by the 
eight governors who 
wanted him, or by the 
nine governors who 
wanted Taft. The gu- 
bernatorial initiative is 
a new phase in presi- 
dential campaigns and 
is one of the notable 
consequences of the first governor’s confer- 
ence, called during Roosevelt’s administra- 
tion. The great question remains to be 
settled—that of determining just what is 
the will of the people. 

The “band wagons” are being painted 
up ready for the parade, and each will 
carry the blazon ‘‘We are for the people.” 
In the meantime the average individual 
voter is trying to discover just what can- 
didate really has at heart the real interests 
of the plain people. 

The refrain of “A Hot Time in the Old 
Town Tonight” has been revived with an 





MAJOR GEORGE O. SQUIER 
Who has been appointed military attache of the 
United States to Great Britain. 
will be remembered as the inventor of multiplex 
telephony, the patent of which he gave to the 
government 
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idea of being played at least during some 
part of the proceedings, before or after 
the conventions at Chicago and Baltimore. 


* * * 


BE ije~<n was a flutter of curiosity in the 
House of Representatives when Count 
Francis von Luetzow, the Austrian diplo- 
mat, delivered an address on the subject 
of universal peace. The Count is a typical 
Austrian nobleman and some twenty years 
ago was conspicuous in international affairs 
because of a duel with Count Deym, then 
Austrian Ambassador. 
The duel took place on 
Austrian soil in 1891 
and was brought. about, 
as report hasit,through 
a quarrel over an. af- 
front given Countess 
Luetzow by dropping 
her from an invitation 
list. The affair oc- 
curred while Count 
Deym was Austrian 
Ambassador at Lon- 
don, and Count Luet- 
zow secretary of the 
embassy. Count Luet- 
zow resigned his office 
before sending the 
challenge to Deym, 
and the thrilling story 
would furnish Oppen- 
heim another plot. 

The years that have 
elapsed have made 
Count Luetzow look 
back on the duel as 
only a memory. His 
visit to the United 
States at this time is entirely unofficial, 
and a real home welcome has been extended 
to him. He was the guest of Representa- 
tive Sabath of Illinois, and of Mr. John 
Hays Hammond, and insists that he en- 
joyed every day of his stay in Washington. 
He was entertained at the White House, 
and delivered speeches at the “Economic 
Club” in New York and in other cities and 
colleges on the subject of “Peace” He 
proves that nations, like individuals, are 
beginning to realize the futilities of war 
which may soon be quite as obsolete as the 
duel so popular in earlier times. 
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yee of William McKinley are 
awakened by the red _ carnation 
which he loved best of all flowers. ._During 
the latter days of his public life he always 
wore this flower in his buttonhole, and the 
warmth of his heart is typified in the ruddy 
glow of the blossom which he loved. The 
life-and career of the martyred President 
will’ ever remain an inspiration because of 
the kindly, Christlike character of the man. 
To have felt the touch of his hand and have 
looked -into those genial, blue eyes 
is a life memory. In his great heart there 
was the spirit of tolerance—that essential 
tolerance that is today more than ever 
in demand. 

The world needs more men like William 
McKinley. His friends were indeed 
grappled to his’soul “‘with hooks of steel.” 
The son of an iron founder, he had a keen 
appreciation and sympathy with the 
wage-earners of the country. In the days 
of the panic of 1893, when he looked upon 
smokeless factory chimneys and men 
walking the streets without work, his 
tender heart was breaking with the fervor 
that made Lincoln beloved. 

Never can I forget that scene at Canton, 
a few weeks before the great pall fell upon 
the world. With his arm about the invalid 
wife to whom he was so devoted, the 
President and Mrs. McKinley walked up 
the lawn, looking at the new porch and the 
newly-painted house. Prosperity had re- 
turned to the country, the clouds had 
passed away, and the mortgage on the 
home had been lifted. Turning to his 
wife, he whispered with all the affection 
of a lover: “Our home, Ida, our home.” 

It was Sunday evening, and friends had 
gathered from across the way; the electric 
lights shimmered down through the leaves 
on the home picture scene. A neighbor’s 
little girl was playing the violin. Out 
from the darkness floated the strains of 
“Home, Sweet Home,” which seemed 
sweeter than ever, for the pomp of the 
White House was left behind in Washing- 
ton. Then came “Auld Lang Syne”; 
there was a hush; the chairs ceased rock- 
ing. “Old Folks at Home” followed, re- 
minding us of the old-fashioned flowers 
below the veranda, which Mother McKinley 
loved so well. Then, almost as if prophetic, 
came the strains of ‘Nearer, My God, to 


Thee.” The little player stopped, and as 
she passed the President -stooped and 
kissed her. The‘ shadows of that night 
fell upon a scene never to be forgotten. 
This picture ‘of home “devotion was 
followed in the swift Kaleidoscope of a 
few weeks’ time by the awful tragedy at 
Buffalo. The remains of William Mc- 
Kinley were brought to-this home which 
he loved, arid -in the twilight shadows he 
was-laid away in a tomb on the hillside, 
while the strains of ‘‘Nearer, My God, to 





MRS. EDWARD B. VREELAND 
The wife of Congressman Vreeland of New York, a 
charming and popular matron in the Congressional 
circle 


Thee” died away in the distance. The 
activities of the nation were hushed in 
respect to his memory, and indeed nearer 
and nearer to God and His righteousness 
is the world today, because William Mc- 
Kinley lived. 


* * * 


AS the young boys and girls who visit 
Washington sit in the galleries with 
their charts indicating the location of 
different prominent Congressmen and 
Senators, they have a desire to look upon 
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SENATOR JOSEPH M. DIXON OF MONTANA, WHO WILL PILOT THE ROOSEVELT 
CAMPAIGN FOR THE PRESIDENCY 


the men whose pictures they have so often 
seen in the papers and magazines. And 
as they go along the corridors and see the 
Senators and Congressmen and judges 
going to and fro, there is a whispered 
“That’s he—that’s so and so.” 

There are many cases of striking doubles. 
Colonel W. W. Smith of Topeka, Kansas, 
is frequently taken for Chauncey M. 


Depew. The likeness is so impressive that 
in several instances when Senator Depew 
was in the Senate, Colonel Smith walked 
by the doorkeeper into the sacred precincts 
of the senate chamber during an executive 
session, without knowing that he was 
intruding. Even many of Senator Depew’s 
colleagues looked upon the placid face 
of the gentleman from Kansas without 
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realizing that he was not Senator Depew, 
for Colonel Smith’s beard, appearance and 
general bearing are much like that of the 
-noted postprandial orator. 

Colonel Smith was born in Massachu- 
setts and served in the Civil War from that 
state, but went West shortly after the war. 
He insists that it is a pleasure to be con- 
fused with the beaming, benign and 
optimistic Depew. ‘The only difficulty I 
have in carrying out my part,” he declares, 
“is to give that gracious bow to the ladies 
that is always characteristic of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York.” 


* * * 


WE must rub our eyes to realize that 
it is only seventy-five years since 
the first Japanese came to America. He 
was Manjiro Nakahama, a boy of fourteen, 
who was picked up by the captain of a 
New England fishing smack in 1841. 
According to the report of that time 
young Nakahama with four other” lads 
had set out from the shores of Japan to 
do some. deep-sea fishing. A violent storm 
came up and washed them ashore on an 
island far out in the north Pacific. For 
several months they struggled against 
starvation and exposure, but finally were 
rescued by the American captain. Three 
of the boys were left at Hawaii, but Naka- 
hama stayed on board and became a- favor- 
ite of the captain and crew. They brought 
him to the states and put him in a New 
England school. Later he returned to his 
native land, and when Commodore Perry 
arrived in Japan some years later it was 
Manjiro Nakahama, the shipwrecked boy, 
who acted as interpreter between the Amer- 
ican envoys and the Japanese feudal 
government officers. The sympathetic and 
kindly interest of this sailor lad had much 
to do with the success of Admiral Perry’s 
negotiations. How often these little inci- 
dental influences, so vital at the time, are 
overlooked in the writing of history. 


* * * 


HE “spirit of Odin the goer,’”’ as Kings- 
ley expresses it, which has always been 
characteristic of the youth of the Norse 
and Saxon races from which we are de- 
scended, is still alive in the American of 
today, and now Sidney R. Francis, the 
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twenty-three-year-old son of former Gov- 
ernor David R. Francis of Missouri, is 
setting out to work his way around the 
world without money. He has started on 
board a trans-Pacific ocean steamer bound 
for the Orient, and will doubtless carry 
out his plans to “rough it”? and work his 
way for a year or two. Young Francis 
graduated from Yale last spring, but 
“declined with thanks” the position offered 
him in his father’s brokerage office. He 
would first complete his real education, 








WALTER J. FAHY 
A popular Washington newspaper man who has 
been selected to head the Wyoming colonization 
bureau in the east ™ 


he insisted, by “beating it’’ for a couple of 
years over the face of the globe. Unlike 
most: fathers, Governor Francis thought 
well of the idea, and told his son to go 
ahead and have his own way, providing 
only letters of credit and introduction, 
which will insure him employment and, 
if necessary, care and assistance in sickness 
or trouble. 

Young Francis insisted that “when a 
man has money everything comes his way 
and he does not appreciate the realities of 
life, nor get into the real swim.”” Therefore 
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he has left behind his little bundle of 
money and letters and has started out to 
get the real, rugged experience of a trip 
around the world, meeting and mingling 
with all sorts and conditions of men. 

The old love of the sea and adventure 
which in the last century sent Dana and 
hundreds of other American boys to going 





CHARLES S. ALBERT 
Chairman of the Standing Committee of the 
Washington correspondents 


“before the mast” in a cruise “around the 
Horn”’ is not extinct even in these days of 
luxury, education and rapid transit. 

“T am going to see the world with some- 
thing more than a fish eye,” said young 
Francis as he waved good-bye to his 
companions, and unconsciously echoed the 
sentiment of the thousands of American 
youths who have never quite lost their 
taste for romance and stirring adventure. 


* * * 


UST above the Speaker’s chair in the 

House of Representatives and above 
Vice-President Sherman’s chair in the 
Senate is the press gallery of Washington 
correspondents, the galaxy described by 
Edmund Burke as the “Fourth Estate.” 
The Washington newspaper correspondents 
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are, as a rule, in touch with the political 
thermometers in all sections of the country, 
representing as they do papers in every 
state of the union. 

At this time the Standing Committee 
of Washington correspondents is receiving 
more letters from newspapers, weekly and 
monthly magazines and other publications 
than any other committee in the United 
States. The Washington Correspondents 
Standing Committee has been designated 
by the National Committees of both the 
Republican and Democratic parties to 
receive all requests for press seats at the 
two big conventions, and hundreds of 





JOHN T. SUTER 
Secretary of the Standing Committee of Washington 
correspondents and vice-president of the 
National Press Club 


letters pour in daily to Mr. Charles S. 
Albert, chairman of the Standing Com- 
mittee. Mr. Albert has for sixteen years 
been a member of the New York World 
staff. He reports the proceedings of the 
United States Senate, and his long service 
and large fund of information have made 
him an authority upon matters pertaining 
to the Upper House. 

Mr. John T. Suter, of the Chicago 
Record-Herald, is secretary of the Standing 
Committee and is also vice-president of 
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the National Press Club. Mr. John E. 
Monk, of the St. Paul Pioneer Press, the St. 
Paul Dispatch and the Sioux City Journal, 
Mr. Robert M. Gates, of the Memphis 
Commercial-Appeal and Mr. George E. 
Miller of the Detroit News, are also 
members of the committee who are kept 
busy with applications for press and other 
reservations. 

The Standing Committee will assist 
the National Committees of the two big 
parties in assigning the various seats on 
the platforms of the different convention 
halls. 


* * * 


— the days of William McKinley, 
Myron T. Herrick has been a promi- 
nent figure in national affairs. His recent 
appointment by President Taft as Am- 
bassador to France has met with hearty 
approval. Mr. Herrick is already quite 
familiar with French affairs. He has made 
an. exhaustive study of the loaning of 
money at small rates of interest to the 
farmers which is in fact the basis of the 
Credite Foucier. He has long been a 
student of public affairs and has kept 
quite abreast with progressive ideas and 
modern development. 

The son of a farmer, Myron T. Herrick 
came to Cleveland, Ohio, years ago and 
started in business with all that energy 
and enthusiasm that characterizes the 
self-made man. His executive ability is 
manifested in the Society for Savings, one 
of the great financial institutions of the 
Middle West. 

As governor of his native state he took 
hold of his work with the same vigor that 
has characterized his business career. 
He was the first Ohio governor to exercise 
the veto power, and he used it without 
hesitation. 

An amiable man, ever ready with a smile 
and a kindly word, Governor Herrick has 
always been popular. He presented his 
home town with a library and is an un- 
compromising American in thought and 
ideals. 

Mr. Herrick was among those who came 
to the aid of McKinley in the dark days 
of his financial disaster just preceding 
his nomination for president, and his close 
association with the late Senator Mark 


Hanna has endeared him with the followers 
of that sturdy man. 

As Ambassador to France Governor 
Herrick will bring to bear all the require- 
ments of a distinguished diplomat. 


* * * 


A DIPLOMATIC flurry at Washington 
is always interesting. No sooner had 
Secretary Knox set forth upon his tour of 
American countries than a little hitch 





SECRETARY OF STATE KNOX 


Whose South American trip is expected to cement 
the friendly relationship between the United States 
and the Latin-American republics 


occurred over affairs in Honduras. This 
will seem a rather significant commentary 
on a statement in President Taft’s speech 
that in fifteen years there have been seven 
revolutions in Honduras. 

Neutrality there has been difficult to 
preserve while surrounding nations are 
at war, and the force of treaties and inter- 
national relations has naturally been 
weakened by the shifting of governments. 
It is believed, however, that Secretary 
Knox’s diplomacy will bring about a unity 
of commercial interests. The President 
felt confident that the efficient work 
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accomplished in San Domingo would be 
followed by the same results in Honduras, 

and indeed, all along the route among our 
sister republics to the southward. 


* * * 


_ the right hand of Speaker Champ 
Clark sits Charles R. Crisp, who 
has succeeded Congressman Asher R. 
Hinds as Parliamentarian of the House of 
Representatives. Judge Crisp is the son 
of the late Hon. Charles Frederick Crisp 





HON. CHARLES R. CRISP 
Parliamentarian of the House of Representatives 


of Georgia, who was Speaker of the House 
during the fifty-second and fifty-third 
congresses. The son acted as private 
secretary to his illustrious father in 
‘Washington during the latter’s incum- 
bency as Speaker, and became somewhat 
of an authority on parliamentary law. 
Speaker Clark remembered this when 
ascending to the speakership and ap- 
pointed the young Georgian as Parlia- 
mentarian of the House. Mr. Crisp is 
Georgia educated, and he has served one 
term in Congress, having been chosen by 
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unanimous vote to fill the unexpired term 
of his father. After this service he prac- 
ticed law in his home, Americus, Georgia, 
and was later promoted to the bench. 
As a judge, impartiality made him noted 
far and wide throughout his state. 

Judge Crisp has not only been a close 
student of public questions, but has spent 
much time in the actual performance of 
public duties. He is a progressive, hard- 
working young fellow, a true son of his 
father, and is as beloved by the home 
folks in Georgia as was the late Speaker. 
The announcement of his candidacy for 
Congress from the Third District of 
Georgia has been received with enthusiasm 
and gratification. When he comes to his 
active work as a member of Congress 
from Georgia his broad experience at the 
Speaker’s stand should serve him well. 


* * * 


[* may be because I was born soon after 
the Civil War, when there was a strong 
life interest in the flag, but one of my 
delights has always been to see in every 
home, in every office and factory, the 
unfurled colors of the country. Memory 
harks back to that first little printing office 
in the West, in which the draped Ameritan 
flag gave the scene the atmosphere*of 
patriotism. Ever since I have had a homie 
I have displayed the flag in it. : 
When in Ontario some time ago enjoying 
the hospitality of hearty and loyal Cana- 
dians, I noticed on every hand the British 
Jack unfurled. ‘This is quite patriotic, 
sir,” I said to the toastmaster, “but could 
you have one of our American flags dis- 
played for a visitor?’ In early years, a 
saintly mother taught reverence and love 
for the Stars and Stripes, and those oft- 
repeated words, “Never forget you are 
American born,” made a lasting impression. 
But it has often been observed that our 
adopted citizens, who have always been 
a vital force in meeting and solving the 
problems of American history, have a 
keener appreciation of the flag than the 
native born. We are living in swift-moving 
times, we are perturbed by strife and 
struggle incident to growth, but over all 
calmly floats our flag—its red typifying 
the blood shed by our forefathers; its 
white, the purity of the mothers who bore 





HON. OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD OF ALABAMA 
CHAIRMAN OF THE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
AND A CANDIDATE FOR THE PRESIDENTIAL NOMINATION ON THE DEMOCRATIC TICKET 
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us; and its blue, our reverence for the 
God of heaven; while the stars—those 
eternal stars—radiate the luster of a united 
country and an invincible destiny. 


* * * 


——_ was just a flutter of excitement 
about the NATIONAL MAGAZINE plant 
when we were going to receive a visit from 
our Congressman. James M. Curley’s 
district extends from the old “Cow Pas- 


& 





HON. JAMES M. CURLEY 


The Congressman of the NaTIONAL’s district in Boston 


ture’ to Quincy—one of the “shoestring” 
congressional districts of Massachusetts— 
and there isn’t a nook or a corner in it 
where he hasn’t a speaking acquaintance. 
Congressman Curley has the happy faculty 
of “mixing.”” The people like him because 
he keeps ‘in touch with his constituents; 
whether it is the G. A. R. post or Christ- 
mas festivities or a summer picnic, he 
goes ahead in that democratic spirit 
which has always characterized his public 
career. He always insists that he was 
elected to represent his whole district, 
and when he is at home the telephone is 
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busy and the front veranda—sometimes 
the back, also—is filled with those who 
come to tell their troubles, always sure of 
a sympathetic ear. 

In Washington Mr. Curley is the same 
genial, good-natured man; busy from 
morning to night, doing things for other 
people. He has started out in earnest to 
make a congressional career that will be 
a credit not only to his district but to the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

At the primaries and in the election later 
Mr. Curley’s slogan was ‘Vote before 
going to work! Vote as your conscience 
dictates! Vote as your judgment directs!”’ 

His record of public service began in 
1900, when, as a member of the Boston 
Common Council, he introduced the first 
order for a Saturday half holiday. During 
his campaign for Congress he spoke at 
more than two hundred gatherings and 
pledged himself to vote in absolute align- 
ment with what he had promised. He 
believes that a candidate should state 
his views on all vital questions, that he 
should be outspoken and candid with his 
constituents, and follow out ante-election 
promises to the letter. 

Between sessions at Washington you 
can usually find Congressman Curley 
chatting with a constituent in one of the 
windows of the lobby or about the rotunda. 

While there are those who disagree with 
him politically, none can gainsay the 
personal popularity of the Congressman 
from the Tenth District of Massachusetts. 


* * * 


© sepanied the long, dreary days of the 
Lorimer investigation, Senator Wil- 
liam P. Dillingham of Vermont was at 
work early and late. The program of the 
investigating committees has necessarily 
been tedious and exhaustive and’ has 
interfered greatly with the regular routine 
work on both sides of the House. At these 
times the members find refreshment in 
turning to the.one subject in which they 
have a pre-eminent interest. 

Senator Dillingham is. chairman of the 
United States Immigration Commission 
and has made a most exhaustive study of 
the methods of restricting immigration. 
He is known as a rather conservative 
restrictionist, for he recognizes the fact 
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HON. WILLIAM PAUL DILLINGHAM 
United States Senator from Vermont and an authority on immigration matters 


that if the lines are drawn too closely, the 
very traditions and fundamental interests 
of the country are likely to be ignored. 
Senator Dillingham believes that the 
immigration question ‘is one of the great 
economic problems confronting us at the 
present time. From 1820 to 1864 about five 


million aliens were admitted to the United 
States, and from 1864 to 1882, 6,108,794, 
three-fourths coming from France, Scan- 
dinavia, Germany, Great Britain and Ire- 
land. Between 1882 and 1909, 15,239,570 
immigrants arrived here, fifty per cent from 
Italy, Austria-Hungary and Russia. 
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Even this great influx, the Senator from 
Vermont observes, has not actually re- 
duced the rate of wages, although it may 
have operated to prevent an increase. 

John Mitchell, the noted labor leader, 
is unalterably opposed to the admission 
of Asiatic labor of any type. He insists 
that the false economic theory that ‘lower 
wages and cheaper products make for 
prosperity”’ has been exploded, and that 
quite the reverse is true. He also urges 


that the head tax be increased from four 





AUSTIN A. BURNHAM 
The able general secretary of the National Business 
League of America 


dollars to twenty-five dollars, which he be- 
lieves would make for a better citizenship. 

Large numbers of immigrants obtain 
employment for a short time and then 
return to their native land. This mi- 
gratory spirit has not been conducive to 
making them enthusiastic about becoming 
permanent American citizens. In 1907, 
nearly one hundred and fifty million 
dollars of American earnings were sent in 
small amounts to Europe. 

As immigration statistics are gathered 
and studied the situation seems to demand 
a better distribution of the foreign new- 
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comers. If they were to settle in certain 
unsettled portions of the country rather 
than in the large cities, the country as 
well as they themselves would be greatly 
benefited. The State of Vermont, which 
Senator Dillingham has represented for so 
many years, has a smaller percentage of 
immigration per capita than any other 
state in the Union. 


* * * 


loons is the age of organization—and 
there are organizations of pessimists, 
although not bearing exactly that label. 
But one thing about an optimist is that 
he is proud of the label. The Optimist 
League of America has a slogan that makes 
the corners of the mouth turn upward: 
“Cheerfulness—the Perfect Duty.” 

Mr. Hugh V. Hazeltine, the Secretary, 
is located at fifteen South Market Street, 
Chicago, a city whose very history and 
spirit bespeak optimism. 

The honorary membership includes Mr. 
John Wanamaker, Ambassador James 
Bryce and many other men notable in all 
walks of life. Even Thomas Hardy, in 
his dissonant notes decrying over-zealous 
optimism, by his protest proclaims himself 
an irredeemable optimist. 

The longer I live*the more I am con- 
vinced that the incentive for achievement 
comes primarily from optimistic hope and 
right thinking. You cannot scare or scold 
people into being happy and. good-natured 
—and good nature is just as infectious as ill 
nature. The idea is to dissipate the clouds 
observed in these disgruntled times, and’to 
distribute here and there a person who will 
leaven the lump. 

In spite of: the fact that there area 
few defaulting bank cashiers, the Optimist 
League discovers that there are more 
than ten thousand who have worked 
faithfully for from ten to twenty-five 
years. It is.also pointed out that there 
are twenty millions of married people 
who were not divorced last year; that 
there are eighty millions of citizens who 
have not committed suicide, and that over 
ten millions of people every week make 
railway trips in safety. 

When you come to balance both sides of 
the ledger, there is a logical and reasonable 
ground for being an optimist. 
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AS absorbing subject of the present 
session of Congress has been the 
Sherwood bill—involving an extensive 
discussion of pensions. The popular appre- 
ciation of old soldiers has not dimmed 
with the years. The number of Civil War 
veterans on the roll in June, 1911, was 
529,848; and the compilations for the year 
reveal the pathetic fact that during the 
year 35,242, or ninety-six every day, four 
every hour, one every fifteen minutes, of 
the men who wore the blue passed away. 
Only about twenty-five per cent of the 
soldiers of the Civil War are now living, 
and the average age of the veteran is about 
seventy years. 

' Two hundred and eighty-seven pensions 
were forfeited because the owners thereof 
failed to call for them for a period of three 
years previous to June, 1911. The Civil 
War commissioned officers, now living, 
are given as follows in the last report: 





Major-Goenerala .... 26. 6 cs coe Se 2 
Brigadier-Generals................ 3 
ON Sr poe 174 
Lieutenant-Colonels ............. 423 
SETA aoe ere 758 
CRD. cod a9 35's Caregen 5,844 
Die ON =... bas io ea esas 7,697 
Second Lieutenants .............. 5,384 

TEs. Siete cane 20,844 


Ohio receives the largest amount of 
pension money of all the states in the 
Union, and has a total of 86,474 soldiers 
on the pension rolls, receiving $15,638,- 
286.83 yearly. New York comes next 
with 75,182 pensions, amounting to $13,- 
172,398.83 every year. Pennsylvania re- 
ceives 85,572 pensions, amounting to 
$14,646,640.04. Iowa receives 31,402 pen- 
sions, amounting to $5,698,518.38 every 
twelve months. Nebraska receives 14,635 
pensions, amounting to $2,507,084.41 
yearly. 

The United States pays pensions to 
people living in seventy-four foreign 
countries. The payments made to pen- 
sioners in some of the foreign countries 
are as follows: 

Canada ....... 2,712 pensions $483,539.60 
i 95 


y ; 853.30 
England....... 486 86,650.80 
Mexico........ 189 33,705.70 
Cape de Verde 1 96. 

Saas 1 108.00 
Barbados ..... 2 216.00 


In the insular possessions Hawaii alone 
has eighty pensions. The youth of the 
Republic is emphasized when it is recalled 
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that within the last ten years the last 
pension of the Revolutionary War was 
paid. The pension history of the country 
is impressive because it proves beyond the 
cavil of cynics the firm and unalterable 
gratitude of the Republic. 


ok * * 
VISITORS who stop off at Washington 


from all parts of the country, on pleas- 
ure or business, seem to have at this time 





MRS. CHARLES LINTHICUM 
Wife of the popular Congressman from Maryland. Mrs. 
Linthicum is noted for her charming entertainments 


just one refrain—to give business a chance 
to move along. The old-time impression 
that a presidential year is a bad year for 
business cannot be eradicated, and seems 
to hang like a pall over many. But, ac- 
cording to William Livingston, president 
of the American Bankers Association, who 
was at the capital recently, 1912 promises 
to be an exception to the rule. He insists 
that large business interests are affected by 
uncertainty much more than by the actual 
realization of adverse conditions. 
Conditions are ripe for decided improve- 
ments of basic interests, declares Mr. 
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Livingston, and state treasuries that a 
few years ago were borrowing money, are 
now loaning it. Farmers, weighed down 
by mortgages ja few decades back, are now 
keeping gi balances in the banks, 
building new homes and enjoying the 
substantial comforts of life. 


“What business wants,” said Mr. Liv- 


ingston, “is a vacation from the continual 





MISS SALLY GARLINGTON 
Daughter of General and Mrs. E. A. Garlington, U.S.A. 
Miss Garlington's marriage with Lieutenant Harry 
D. Chamberlin will take place in the summer 


agitation that has been upsetting things. 
No matter what party may be victorious 
at the polls, business must be given first 
consideration.” 

Mr. Livingston; also president of the 
Lake Carriers’ Association, keeps in close 
touch with the gigantic commerce of the 
great lakes, which has developed to pro- 
portions that surpass in tonnage even the 
ocean commerce of the republic. The 
coming celebration of the one hundredth 
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anniversary of Perry’s victory on Lake 
Erie, September 10, 1913, wiil call attention 
to the commercial and maritime develop- 
ment of the great lakes in a most emphatic 
and interesting manner. 


* * * 


8 ows of the presidential candidates, who 
has long been recognized as a forceful 
and aggressive leader, Senator Albert B. 
Cummins of Iowa has an interesting 
career. As a lawyer he won prestige in the 
field of corporation law, for he has drafted 
as well as interpreted railroad legislation. 
He parted company with the railroad 
interests, however, and determined. to 
fight his way into public life along other 
lines, and to build up a strong political 
following. He has always had the hearty 
co-operation of the railroad workers, and 
his first defeat for the Senate by the rail- 
road managers made him Governor of 
Iowa later. 

The Iowa idea, as expressed by Senator 
Cummins, is that “the tariff must not be 
used:as a cloak for a monopoly.” 

In all the contests of the progressive 
group, Senator Cummins has been looked 
upon as the suave and diplomatic leader 
who accomplishes results. While he bom- 
bards with force equal to that of any other 
progressive, he realizes that the Repub- 
lican party is the party through which he 
hopes to accomplish the desired results. 

Having been announced as a presidential 
candidate in Iowa, he will directly have 
the Hawkeye delegation for himself, but 
not necessarily for anybody else, for 
Senator Cummins understands the moves 
on the political chess board. It is believed 
that he will start with a strong progressive 
vote solidly behind him. He has kept 
himself within the folds of his party as 
far as possible by. not alienating himself 
altogether from the protectionist principles 
and other policies that have for many years 
been associated with Republican politics. 

No one can tell what a single turn of the 
wheel of fortune may bring to pass, and 
the old-time advice to be ready for these 
emergencies is well understood by the 
ardent and enthusiastic friends of Senator 
Cummins, who will not be inactive when 
the opening guns are fired at the nationa. 
convention. 
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Navy Yard Consolidation 


Should the North Atlantic Navy Yards be Sold by 
the Government ? 


by George F. Stowers 
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YEXBOUT to retire to private life, 
# Senator Aldrich electrified the 
BX country with the declaration 
that the conduct of Govern- 
ment business on a business 
basis would annually save to the people: 
three hundred million dollars! This was 
truly a startling presentation of a situation 
with which the American public has long 
been familiar; to which, as a rule, it has 
been sublimely indifferent; for it has long 
been common knowledge that millions of 
dollars have been wasted annually in the 
reckless expenditure of public funds for 
the erection and maintenance of unneces- 
sary and unnecessarily expensive public 
buildings; for the prosecution of ill-con- 
sidered and unsystematic rivers and harbors 
projects; for our ever-increasing pension 
burden; and for the maintenance of cer- 
tain'navy yards and other Federal estab- 
lishments the necessity for which has never 
been fully apparent to the average citizen. 
Indeed, this knowledge has been of such 
long standing, and attempts to obtain 
remedial action have heretofore been so 
futile, that the people have well-nigh 
accepted the situation as inevitable. Of 
course the people of this country would 
like to save three hundred million dollars 
annually; such saving would be a decided 
factor in the reduction of the present high 
cost of living; of course:they. absolve 
themselves from all responsibility for a 
situation that they firmly believe is strictly 
up to the public officials whom they send 
down to Washington to manage their 
business for them! 

So with the passing of the first shock of 
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Senator ich’s somewhat spectacular 
announ t the people relapsed into 
their usual attitude of seeming indifference 
and the game went merrily on. But did 
it? Even as the Senator gave utterance 
to his opinion certain government officials, 
cabinet members, were actively engaged 
in the work of reorganizing and systemat- 
izing, with a view to increased efficiency 
and economy, the Executive Depart- 
ments of which they were the responsible 
heads. Of these officials none has shown 
himself to be more zealous, or has brought 
to his work greater business acumen and 
capacity, than the Secretary of the Navy, 
George Von L. Meyer. There can no 
longer be any question that the so-called 
“Meyer scheme” of navy yard adminis- 
tration has justified itself in the economies 
already attained; but the economies so 
far effected are insignificant as compared 
with the millions that the secretary believes 
he can save to the public if Congress will 
but grant him the authority necessary 
to a comprehensive and complete appli- 
cation of his plans. It is the knowledge 
that the larger economies can only be 
attained through the influence of public 
opinion and the co-operation of Congress 
that has undoubtedly prompted the secre- 
tary recently to take the public into his 
confidence regarding some of his more 
important plans. 

Thus it has come about within the last 
few months that great interest has been 
aroused throughout the country, partic- 
ularly in those states which have navy 
yards within their borders, through the 
fact that the Secretary of the Navy has 



















































let it become known that Navy Depart- 
ment officials are seriously considering the 
feasibility of selling certain Atlantic coast 
navy yards and concentrating their activi- 
ties at three permanent naval bases, and 
that he personally believes that some 
such change in the status of navy yards 
is inevitable. The secretary now has 
before him for consideration two special 
reports, one submitted by the Joint Army 
and Navy Board, the other by the General 
Board of the navy; both of which reports 
recommend the sale of the Portsmouth, 
‘ Boston and New York navy yards and 
the centralization of their activities at a 
great naval base to be established upon 
Narragansett Bay; this proposed naval 
base on Narragansett Bay to be one of 
three such naval bases to be maintained 
on the Atlantic coast, the other two to 
be located at Norfolk, Virginia, and 
Guantanamo, Cuba. As already inti- 
mated, such a plan can only be consum- 
mated as a result of favorable legislation 
by Congress, and the Congressional dele- 
gations from those states and cities 
threatened with the loss of navy yards, 
urged on by their constituents, are already 
planning a determined campaign in opposi- 
tion to any legislation that may be intro- 
duced into Congress for this purpose. 

This question of consolidation of navy 
yards has, in one phase or another, 
attracted the attention and received the 
consideration of naval authorities for 
years past, and its development to its 
present importance has been coincident 
with the development of the new navy 
and of the conditions that have prompted 
the extension of the country’s industrial 
and political activities. Such a consolida- 
tion was partially effected in the early 
eighties under the direction of Secretary 
of the Navy William E. Chandler, who 
practically closed the Boston Navy Yard 
by the simple expedient of transferring 
its activities to the Portsmouth Navy 
Yard. 

Now that the Panama Canal is nearing 
completion the effect that its use will have 
on the history of our naval expansion is 
patent to all, as it will permit of the fleet 
dividing its time between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific and will enhance the import- 
ance of the naval bases at Guantanamo 
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and upon the Pacific, including the great 
naval base now under construction at 
Pearl Harbor, near Honolulu. With the 
opening of the Canal, extensive fleet 
maneuvers and target practice can be 
held in the Pacific as well as in the Atlantic, 
and these and other activities incident 
to the opening of the Canal mean that 
whatever the Pacific navy yards in this 
way gain, the Atlantic yards will lose; and 
the loss will be particularly felt by the 
North Atlantic yards as their importance 
in the maintenance of the fleet will greatly 
decrease. It is this situation that now 
brings before the public the question of 
whether or not some of the North Atlantic 
yards should be sold. 

Any discussion of this question neces- 
sarily involves the use of terms the differ- 
ent interpretations of which have caused 
considerable confusion, and to avoid 
misunderstanding it is here deemed perti- 
nent to give certain definitions. The 
definitions of the terms Navy Yard and 
Naval Base are those published by the 
Navy Department in its General Order 
135, of December 6, 1911, for the informa- 
tion and guidance of the Naval Service. 
A Navy Yard is a single establishment for 
docking, repair and supply. It may 
include building and manufacturing facili- 
ties. A Naval Base is a point from which 
naval operations may be conducted and 
which is selected for that purpose. Its 
essential feature is an adequate anchorage 
for a fleet with its auxiliaries, preferably 
sheltered from the sea and fortified against 
attack. Naval Bases are permanent or 
temporary. The latter would generally 
be established nearer the theater of war 
than any permanent base and would be 
called an advanced base. A permanent 
base would have docking and repair 
facilities. The Industrial Establishment of 
a navy yard is that part of the equipment 
and activities of the yard that constitute 
the industrial plant. The Military Es- 
tablishment of a navy yard is that part of 
the equipment and activities of the yard 
that has to do with the strictly military 
aspects of our naval establishment. 

The opposition to the sale of the Boston 
Navy Yard seems to have crystalized 
itself in the contentions that the sale of 
the navy yard would mean loss of business 
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to Boston; that the concentration of the 
North Atlantic navy yard activities at a 
naval base on Narragansett Bay would 
impair the military efficiency of the navy; 
and that such concentration would be 
an act of extravagance, in that large sums 
of money have been expended in building 
up an industrial plant at the Boston 
Navy Yard, in developing the military 
establishment, and in deepening channel 
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find that they give due consideration to 
impending changes in conditions, changes 
that demand recognition in the successful 
and permanent solution of the question; 
then, as fair-minded persons, we must 
perforce concede that these considera- 
tions are of sufficient weight to warrant 
the definite conclusion that the Boston 
Navy Yard should not be sold. The 
opening of the Panama Canal is an im- 


This Government-built ship cost $2,182,000 more than her sister ship, the Utah, built by private contract 


approaches. The opponents of the plan 


supplement these contentions with the 
assertion that there is no guarantee that 
the work now performed at the three 
North Atlantic yards would be performed 
materially cheaper when concentrated in 
one plant at the proposed naval base. 

If we find that these arguments or 
contentions are correctly premised; if we 
find that they are based on the axiom 
that navy yards exist for the navy and 
not the navy for the navy. yards; if we 


pending ‘change in conditions that has 
not only precipitated the question we 
are now considering, but it is a change 
that is fraught with great opportunities 
for the commercial expansion of Boston, 
and with positive danger to the industrial 
welfare of the North Atlantic navy yards, 
inasmuch as it will cause those navy yards 
to suffer a decided loss in work and im- 
portance; consequently it is a change 
that has a direct bearing on the issues 
involved, which are: Would the sale of 


















the Boston Navy Yard be to the advan- 
tage or disadvantage of industrial Boston? 
Would the sale of the Boston Navy Yard, 
and the concentration of the North At- 
lantic navy yard activities at a naval base 
on Narragansett Bay, promote or impair 
the military efficiency of the navy? Would 
or would not the sale of the Boston Navy 
Yard, and the concentration at a naval 
- base on Narragansett Bay of the navy 
yard activities of the North Atlantic, 
result in an appreciable saving of expense 
—in other words, is the sale justified on 
the grounds of economy? 

This last question naturally falls into 
the three following sub-divisions: (a) 
Would or would not such concentration 
result in a substantial saving in the cost 
of maintenance (indirect expense) of the 
industrial establishment or plant?  (b) 
Would or would not such concentration 
result in a substantial saving in the cost 
of the labor and material directly charge- 
able to the output of the industrial estab- 
lishment or plant? (c) Would or would 
not such concentration result in saving a 
large part of the present cost of main- 
tenance of the military establishments at 
the Boston, New York and Portsmouth 
yards? 

* * * 

The Massachusetts Legislature of 1911 
enacted into law a bill creating a Board of 
Directors of the Port of Boston and dele- 
gating to that Board the power to make 
all necessary plans for the development 
of Boston Harbor and to take immediate 
charge of the construction of piers and of 
improvements in connection therewith.* 
The bill creating the Board of Directors 
also provided for an initial appropriation 
of nine million dollars to enable the Board 
to perform its delegated administrative 
and other duties. The Board also con- 
siders itself responsible, under the law, 
for the conduct of a progressive campaign 
to stimulate the industrial activities of the 
city, and to increase its importance as an 
industrial and shipping center by taking 
active steps to increase its commerce. 
That the Board thus interprets its obli- 
gations is evidenced by the fact that it is 
now seeking additional funds with which 
to purchase, for the Commonwealth, 
~ * Ch. 748, Acts of 1911, Massachusetts Legislature. 
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certain steamship terminals, the acquisi 
tion of which it considers necessary to 
facilitate the entry into Boston of the 
Grand .Trunk and other railroads; also 
funds with which to encourage, by con- 
servative financial backing, the establish- 
ment of new steamship lines, particularly 


a line to the Gulf that will ensure to Boston - 


a share in the increased commercial 
activities that are expected to accrue with 
the opening of the Panama Canal. Thus 
the necessary administrative and financial 
facilities for the commercial expansion of 
the city already exist, with prospects 
good that the additional fifty million 
dollars requested by the Board will soon 
be forthcoming. 

To quote its chairman, the Directors of 
the Port “enter upon their duties with all 
the developed water-front of Boston under 
miscellaneous private control... the 
acquisition of the important water-front 
is inevitable . . . New York owns ninety 
per cent of the water-front of Manhattan 
Island.” There is much truth in the chair- 
man’s statement relative to the miscel- 
laneous private control of the developed 
water-front, but al/ of the developed water- 
front is by no means under such control; 
on the contrary, one .of the largest, best 
developed, and most valuable water-front 
properties—the Boston Navy Yard—a 
property the actual transfer of which 
could be effected easily and expeditiously, 
is available for, and peculiarly adapted 
to, the very purposes wiuch the Directors 
of the Port have in mind. 

The acquisition by the Commonwealth 
of the navy yard site and water-front 
would lead’ to commercial expansion that 
would far outweigh in value to the city 
the necessarily restricted activities of a 
local navy yard, as it would immediately 
and greatly increase the tide water terminal 
facilities of the port by adding over three 
thousand five hundred feett to the com- 
mercial water-front, with many excellent 
docks and space for more, and by making 
immediately available for commercial pur- 
poses one large modern dry dock, one 
smaller dry dock, a selected site for a 
third dry dock, many large and substantial 
buildings (suitable for warehouses), power 


t Official map of Boston Navy Yard, showing im- 
provements to June 30, 1911. 
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plants, railroad trackage, coal pockets, etc. 
The site contains about ninety acres* 
of land, and there is ample room for the 
erection of cold storage plants, grain 


elevators, additional warehouses, and any « 


other buildings that may be required to 
meet the exigencies of a rapidly developing 
foreign and coastwise trade. That such a 
transfer of the navy yard property would 
immediately and materially aid the city 
of Boston in its competition with New 
York as a shipping port is very evident. 

Commercial activities on the site of the 
navy yard would affect favorably far 
more wage-earners than the navy yard 
plant ever could, even if run to its full 
capacity, for a commercial plant would 
affect favorably a far larger number of 
local commercial enterprises employing 
many men of many trades. A commercial 
plant that would be constantly in opera- 
tion would be of incalculably greater 
advantage to Boston than a navy yard 
plant operated to but a fraction of its 
full capacity. - 

With a comprehensive administrative 
and financial program for the commercial 
expansion of the city of Boston already 
well under way; with the necessity for 
state control of the Boston water-front 
already recognized by the Directors of 
the Port; with the opportunity afforded 
the state to acquire, at one transfer, what 
is probably the largest, best equipped, and 
best located water-front property in the 
harbor; with the surety that such acqui- 
sition would be to the great advantage 
of local commercial enterprises, would 
encourage the establishment of others, 
and would thus favorably affect a large 
number of wage-earners; with all these 
conditions assured, it is at once evident 
that the sale of the Boston Navy Yard 
would be to the advantage of industrial 
Boston. 

When, through the irresistible political, 
social, and industrial tendencies of the 
times, a conflict is precipitated between 
sentimentalism or local pride on the one 
hand and progress on the other, local pride 
must ever be sacrificed in the interest of 
the larger efficiency and the general wel- 
fare. Experience has shown this to be 
axiomatic. Hence Boston, Portsmouth 
~ * Records on file at the Boston Navy Yard. 
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and New York, with their wealth of his- 
torical associations ante-dating and over- 
shadowing in sentimental importance the 
navy yards that lie within their borders, 
must rise to the occasion by recognizing 
and accepting new conditions that demand, 
in the interest of the common good, the 
removal of those navy yards. 
* * ok 

If it were possible for Uncle Sam to 
enter into a contract with nature to supply 
the government with a location for a 
naval base that would meet the definitions 
and specifications of the naval experts, 
he could not hope to obtain more ideal 
conditions than those that now exist, 
ready made, at Narragansett Bay; for 
Narragansett Bay has all the essential 
features of such a base. It has an adequate 
anchorage for a fleet with all its auxiliaries, 
sheltered from sea.t As it has direct 
access to the open sea via broad and deep 
channels that afford unexcelled opportu- 
nity for submarine and mine defense, and 
as it: is already defended by modern 
fortifications on the island midway of 
the entrance and on the nearby headlands, 
it.can be made practically, if not abso- 
lutely, impregnable against direct attack. 
Inasmuch as it would be impossible for 
an. enemy to effectually obstruct such 
wide and deep channels, and inasmuch as 
any attempt by an enemy to mine the 
entrance to the Bay would be foiled by 
the activity of our sub-marines and by 
counter-mining, all possibility of a foreign 
foe successfully bottling up any of our 
ships operating from the proposed base 
would be precluded. 

On Narragansett Bay there are many 
acres of vacant land available for the 
establishment of a navy yard in which 
the work of docking and repairing an 
entire fleet, with its auxiliaries, could be 
carried on expeditiously, and in which, 
if necessary, new ships might be built. 
An entire fleet could not be accommodated 
at the Boston Navy Yard, for the neces- 
sary expansion of the yard would not be 
feasible because of the prohibitive cost; 
the yard is set in a crowded part of the 
harbor, with insufficient anchorage; and 
there is no chance for a rendezvous of 

t United States Coast and Geodetic Survey (chart) of 
Narragansett Bay, Rhode Island. 
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men or for drilling. These same condi- 
tions also apply in the case of the New 
York Navy Yard; and at Portsmouth there 
is practically no safe anchorage. 
Although it is argued that it would be 
folly to place all of our naval eggs in one 
basket—on Narragansett Bay—yet this 
point is not well taken, for the proposed 
naval base on Narragansett Bay would 
be but one of three such bases on the 


_————— 


New York, points that do not meet the 
requirements of a naval base, and the con- 
centration of the North Atlantic navy 
yard activities at a naval base on Narra- 
gansett Bay would promote the military 
efficiency of the navy. 
* * oa 

As a thorough analysis of the third 
issue presented by a discussion of the 
question under consideration must neces- 
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U.S.S. UTAH IN DRY DOCK AT BOSTON NAVY YARD 
The Utah, built by the New York Ship Building Company, cost the Government $2,182,000 less than her sister 
ship,-the Florida, built at the New York Navy Yard 


Atlantic coast. It is also held by some 
that the Government should not part with 
the dry docks at the Boston Navy Yard, 
but this point is hardly material, for even 
though these dry docks were turned over 
for commercial purposes they would still 
be available for naval purposes in time 
of war, as they would be under the pro- 
tection of the harbor fortifications. 
Narragansett Bay, then, meets all the 
requirements of a naval base. This being 
the case, the sale of the navy yards at 
such points as Boston, Portsmouth and 


sarily be largely based on data that is 
available only as the result of the activi- 
ties of the Inspection Department of the 
Boston Navy Yard, it is considered profit- 
able here to briefly describe the functions 
of. that department. The Inspection 
Department is distinctly a feature of the 
“Meyer scheme” of navy yard adminis- 
tration. To it is delegated the duty of 
inspecting all work, during progress and 
upon final completion, performed by the 
two divisions of the Manufacturing De- 
partment, and all work must receive its 




















st.mp of approval. It is also responsible 
for the proper performance of much the 
same functions in connection with the 
activities of the navy yard as the Boston 
Finance Commission performs in con- 
nection with the activities of the city 
departments; that is, the inspectors and 
sub-inspectors of the Inspection De- 
partment of the Boston Navy Yard are 
constantly investigating navy yard costs, 
and conditions and inefficiencies that 
operate to increase costs. In the per- 
formance of its interrelated duties of 
making physical inspections and cost in- 
spections, the Inspection Department has 
exceptional opportunities for analyzing 
cause and effect, and hence is peculiarly 
qualified to make intelligent efficiency and 
betterment recommendations to the end 
that economy may be attained. 

So much for the Inspection Department. 
Incidentally it may be said that the In- 
spection Department of the Boston Navy 
Yard has found, as will presently appear, 
that all navy yard costs are excessive-— 
due to conditions that can only -be elimi- 
nated by the concentration of navy yard 


work at a few plants and running those. 


plants to approximately full capacity. 

Two important classes of expense enter 
into the cost of the output of an industrial 
plant: the indirect or maintenance ex- 
pense—variously designated as overhead 
expense, general expense, surcharge; and 
the direct or productive expense—labor 
and material directly chargeable to the 
output of the plant. 

It is an accepted fact that when a large 
plant is running to but a fraction of its 
full capacity the indirect or maintenance 
expense immediately becomes an over- 
whelming burden on the cost of the out- 
put; this for the reason that the main- 
tenance expense remains practically the 
same whether a plant is run to a fraction 
of its capacity or whether it is run to 
full capacity* The officials of the In- 
spection Department of the Boston Navy 
Yard have repeatedly been impressed by 
the fact that the Boston Navy Yard is 
a large plant that is operated to but a 
fraction of its present capacity. Hun- 


*Harrington Emerson, Efficiency Engineer, 
phiet entitled “‘Shop Betterment and the Meeiaut 
ffort Method of Profit-Sharing.”’ 
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dreds of thousands of dollars have been 
expended on the yard machinery plant; 
machine tools of the latest and best 
designs have been purchased irrespective 
of whether or not the demand for their 
use warranted the expense; these machine 
tools are not run to anything approaching 
their full capacity as compared with navy 
yard standards even; as compared with 
scientifically determined standards, the 
present output is but a fraction of the 
possible maximum capacity of the plant; 
the efficiency of the machines is necessarily 
very low, as practically no attempt has 
been made to standardize speeds and 
feeds, to properly group the machines, or 
to eliminate inefficiencies in belting, etc. 
In short, little or nothing has been accom- 
plished in the way of improving and 
standardizing conditions; largely for the 
same reason that little or nothing has been 
accomplished in the elimination of soldier- 
ing, or loafing; and this reason is the lack 
of that incentive and stimulus that only 
comes with the knowledge on the part of 
the foremen and workmen that there is 
at all times enough work ahead to tax 
the maximum capacity of men and ma- 
chines. Indeed, present navy yard con- 
ditions furnish a direct incentive for 
perpetuating soldiering and other ineffi- 
ciencies; inevitable changes, due to the 
opening of the Panama Canal, will only 
serve to accentuate these conditions; for, 
be it remembered, the opening of the 
Canal means an immediate decrease in 
the amount of work to be performed in the 
North Atlantic yards, 

The output of the Boston Navy Yard 
for the calendar year 1911 was burdened 
with an indirect expense totalling more 
than $1,575,000 when figured on a com- 
mercial basis. 


t At the Boston Navy Yard the indirect expense is 
a accordance with the following formula: 
Expense+Power Expense+Pro Rata 
Pot Gen'l Industrial Ex. 
—->= Indirect % 
Productive Labor of Shop Concerned. 

In this way the percentage for each shop is figured 
each month, and the actual pecmatnane forone month 
are used as estimated percen’ or the lowing 
month. The indirect expense as given shop for a 
given month is prorated to ae pe Eo of that shop by 

the prevailing shop percen of the 
labor of each specific job order and the amount 
pag obtained to the cost of the output p= doe 7, by the 


jo 
But from the indirect expense as figured at the navy 
yards is excluded the following items that would be 




















Figured on this same basis, the indirect 
expense at the New York Yard for the 
fiscal year 1911 totals over $2,000,000, 
and at the Portsmouth Yard, approxi- 
mately $500,000. The total actual indirect 
expense of the three plants, exclusive of 
the salaries of the many officers who are 
heads and assistant heads of yard depart- 
ments, runs well over $4,000,000 annually. 

Concentration would greatly reduce the 
burden of indirect expense imposed upon 
the consolidated output of the three 
industrial plants; for, as compared with 
the requirements of the present three 
independent plants, it would mean a great 
reduction in the non-productive labor 
expense—through the fact that fewer 
foremen, tool-dressers, repairmen, clerks, 
draftsmen, etc., would be needed; it 
would mean a reduction (due to eliminz- 
tion of duplication in buildings, machine 
tools, etc.) in the expense for repair 
material, depreciation, etc. Throwing the 
work of the three present plants into one 
consolidated plant would ensure a large 
consolidated output; there would be a 
decided reduction in the percentage of 
indirect expense chargeable to this output; 
hence there would be a decided reduction 
or saving in the unit cost of the output. 
Mr. Harrington Emerson, efficiency engi- 
neer, has stated that “the best way . 
to reduce the percentage of general ex- 
penses (indirect expenses) is to increase 
output.’’* 

The argument often made, particularly 
by navy yard employees, that ali the 





rena by private shipyards and industrial estab- 


T Oticers salaries bance (Heads and Assistant Heads 
of 

Clerical w ‘as salaries. 

Pay of draftsmen. 

Pay allowed employees on leave. 

Pay mange ge employees ¢ holidays. 

Expense of handling and testing stores. 
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Fire insurance. 
B ] — on capital invested. 
11. Expense of repair jobs that cost over $25. 

The total egret 7 se of the Boston Navy Yard 
for the calendar al. selene Sais se ude all 
pom the first of t 7 © above excluded items of expense, is 

ximately $1,575,000. The writer has computed 
total on ‘ae bee of the value of the navy yard 
industrial plant as appraised by expert accountants; 
and depreciation, insurance, interest, and taxes 
been figured in accordance with the usual com- 
mercial practice, the d used 

being ang recommended by the accountants. 
“Shop pepemens and the 
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larger navy yards should be allowed to 
build battleships and their auxiliaries, as 
well as repair them, in order to increase 
the output of the industrial plants to full 
capacity, is not economically sound; for 
the cost of government built ships is 
practically prohibitive. The U. S. S. 
Connecticut, built at the New York Navy 
Yard, cost the government about $400,000 
more than her sister ship, the U. S. S. 
Louisiana, built by private contract; and 
this comparison does not take into consid- 
eration the indirect expense that should have 
been but was not charged to the construction 
of the Connecticut.{ The U. S. S. Florida, 
also built at the New York Navy Yard, 
cost the government approximately $2,182,- 
000 more than her sister ship, the U. S. S. 
Utah, built by private contract; notwith- 
standing that an indirect expense of about 
$500,000 that should properly have been 
charged during construction, and would 
have been charged by a_ private shipyard, 
was excluded from the indirect cost of the 
Florida. 
* * *” 

The saving effected in the productive or 
direct expense by the concentration pro- 
posed would be immediate, important, and 
would apply to both labor and material 
directly chargeable to the output of the 
industrial plant. Under present condi- 
tions a large sum of money is constantly 
tied up in the stock of material that must 
be maintained at each of the three yards, 
and most of the purchases for the yards 
are made independently; the stock of 
material for the one plant would be appre- 
ciably less than the aggregate stock it is 
now necessary to keep on hand for the 
three plants; furthermore, this stock could 
be replenished more systematically and 
consequently more economically. 

But the greatest saving of all would be 
effected in the direct labor expense. It is 
but natural that the men in the shops of 
the Boston Navy Yard should feel, as 
they do, that they must “nurse” their 
jobs to avoid working themselves out 
of employment on account of lack of 
work; they reason, and their reasoning 
is based on experience, that nursing the 


+ Data ‘quoted by Chairman Foss val Affairs 
ittee, Congressional Record of Pebrasry 20, 1911 
pp. 1910-1911. 
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work will postpone the inevitable lay-off. 
With the concentration of the North 
Atlantic navy yard work at the proposed 
plant on Narragansett Bay, the one plant 
could be run to at least approximately 
full capacity; a large force of men would 
thus have the assurance of permanent 
employment; and the most compelling 
incentive for systematic soldiering, or 
loafing, would at once be eliminated. 
With the elimination of the incentive for 
soldiering, there would be eliminated the 
practice most responsible for excessive 


navy yard costs; for systematic soldiering 
is the greatest and most expensive of 
industrial evils. 

This is demonstrated by the extremely 
high cost of the work performed on those 
ships laid up at the Boston Navy Yard 
for extensive overhaul and repairs. The 
tendency is to treat extensive work on a 
ship undergoing general overhauling as 
“knitting work,” with the result that im- 
portant jobs drag along for weeks and 
months, until a date is set for the departure 
of the ship from the yard, when, in order 
to finish the work on time, that most ex- 
pensive of navy yard practices—the intro- 
duction of extra shifts of men, who must 
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necessarily work at a disadvantage—is 
resorted to; with the likelihood that the 
emergency of bringing the work to final 
completion will necessitate the yet more 
expensive procedure of working the men 
over eight hours per day, and allowing 
them pay and a half for such overtime. 
Right now (February) extra shifts are at 
work on the U. S. S. Illinois; a ship that 
has been under overhaul at the Boston 
Navy Yard since the summer of 1909, and 
is due to go to sea March 15, 1912; an 
overhaul period within which a new battle 
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ship could be built, commissioned, and 
sent to the other side of the world! 

The Inspection Department has re- 
peatedly noted and reported the existence 
of systematic soldiering on work for the 
Illinois. Here are a few specific examples. 
Four men consumed ninety working hours 
putting three sections of firemain and one 
tee in place; work that should not have 
taken more than eight hours each for one 
machinist and two helpers, or a total of 
twenty-four working hours. Sixty-six 
working hours were consumed by six men 
in erecting two sections of fire main; work 
that one machinist and a helper could have 
performed in eight working hours. Forty 























working hours were consumed by two 
men in laying out two holes for gas ejector 
piping; work that one machinist could 
perform in half an hour. One more case 
just to drive home the fact that all navy 
yard costs are excessive, and be it remem- 
bered that these quoted navy: yard costs 
would be even higher if the indirect ex- 
pense were figured on a commercial basis: 
two six-inch drill guns were repaired for 
the Illinois at a cost of $656.66. One of 
these drill guns, of the latest type, was 
made in a navy yard at'a cost of $258.49. 
Had these two guns been scrapped instead 
of being repaired, and had two new drill 
guns been manufactured at a cost of 
$258.49 each, or $516.98 for the two guns, 
the service would have had two new guns 
of the latest type, and $139.68 would have 
been saved to the government! 

Mr. Frederick W. Taylor, Consulting 
Engineer, and the author of the so-called 
“Taylor” system of scientific management, 
has stated that “The natural laziness of 
men is serious, but by far the greatest 
evil from which both workmen and em- 
ployers are suffering is the systematic 
soldiering . . . which results from a care- 
ful study on the part of the workmen of 
what they think will promote their best 
interests,” * 

Concentration would permit of the in- 
troduction of a commonsense system of 
modern management that would, by the 
elimination of wasted effort, wasted ma- 
terial, clumsy methods, etc., and the intro- 
duction of: scientific planning of work, 
result in increased economy without any- 
impairment of the fighting efficiency of 
the fleet. The first aim of scientific man- 
agement is to increase efficiency; increased 
efficiency unites high wages (paid in recog- 
nition of individual effort) with a low 
labor cost (the result of increased output), 
and this means economy. It will thus be 
seen that scientific management, to be 
successful, must result in increased output. 
Present navy yard conditions clearly indi- 
cate, however, that even the inducement 
of higher wages for the work they perform 
would not be sufficient to induce the 
workmen to increase their daily output 
if they believed that by so doing 
they would soon -throw themselves out 
~* FB. W. Taylor, “Shop Management,” pp. 30-32. 
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of employment altogether—by reason 
of lack of work. Hence the knowledge 
on the part of the employee that there 
is plenty of work ahead of him, that when 
he is finished with one job another will 
be ready for him, is absolutely essential 
to the successful introduction of scientific 


management. This end can be accom- 
plished by concentrating at one plant 
enough work to keep steadily employed a 
large permanent force. 

Concentration would permit of a better, 
more just, and more economical classifica- 
tion of the trades; for with a large force 
always at work, the inducement of per- 
manent employment would attract more 
and better workmen, and there would no 
longer be any necessity for over-rating 
men in order to compensate them for 
frequent lay-offs and to ensure their 
return to the yard when their services 
are again needed. 

Although it is claimed that the proposed 
location on Narragansett Bay is impracti- 
cable, because of its being too remote 
from a labor market; yet this argument is 
not founded on fact, for Narragansett 
Bay is near the labor centers of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, and Fall. River, 
Massachusetts; moreover, Narragansett 
Bay is but a few hours’ ride from Boston 
and New York. Large industsial plants 
that are comparatively isolated. from 
labor markets experience no difficulty in 
securing an ample supply of competent 
help; this is exemplified in the case of 
the steel plant at Gary, Indiana. England 
has found it impracticable to locate naval 
bases near centers of population. The 
wages of the employees would mean more 
to them in comfort and health than in the 
congested conditions of this city or of 
New York. 

It is clear that the proposed change 
would effect a saving in the direct or 
productive expense; that the saving would 
be substantial is evidenced by the fact that 
the productive labor expense at the Boston 
Navy Yard for the calendar year 1911 
approximated $1,100,000; that the pro- 
ductive labor at the New York Navy Yard 
for the fiscal year 1911 totaled $2,367,000, 
that this expense at the Portsmouth yard 
totaled about $642,000 for the last fiscal 
year; that the total annual productive labor 
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expense of the three yards is approximately 
$4,100,000. 
oa * * 

Centralization would save a large part 
of the present cost of maintenance of the 
military establishments at the Boston, 
New York, and Portsmouth navy yards, 
for it would mean the elimination of the 
duplication of expense that now exists 
by reason of duplication of military func- 
tions at the three yards. At the Boston 
Navy Yard the annual maintenance cost 
of the General Storekeeper’s Department 
alone, none of which expense is charged to 
the industrial plant, is over $100,000. 

* * * 

Everything else being equal, it must be 
the decision of an unprejudiced public 
opinion that the economies herein shown 
to be possible, economies that ensure 
annual savings aggregating hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, permit of but one 
inevitable conclusion—that the Secretary 
of the Navy should be given that measure 
of public support, and Congressional 
authority, necessary to a comprehensive 
and complete application of his plans; the 
justice of this decision becomes even 
more clear in the light of the knowledge 
that the consummation of these plans 
will be to the distinct advantage of in- 
dustrial Boston, and will promote the 
military efficiency of the navy. The 
situation does not permit of a choice 
between present navy yard conditions and 
the conditions it has been shown would 
pertain under centralization; for with the 
opening of the Panama Canal present 
navy yard conditions will no longer exist. 
In the last analysis the people must choose 
between a policy that will not only per- 
petuate but increase present inefficiencies, 


and a policy that will eliminate those in- 
efficiencies, make possible an immediate 
and material saving in expense, and that 
will at the same time ensure the progres- 
sive attainment of further economies. 

This question of selling useless navy 
yards is not a sectional question; it con- 
cerns every citizen in these United States, 
and it is a question the responsibility for 
the correct and sane solution of which the 
people cannot shift to their representatives 
at Washington. The time has arrived 
when the people must realize that in 
demanding of their representatives that 
they stand sponsor for present navy yard 
inefficiencies they are virtually demanding 
of these representatives that they aid and 
abet just such reckless expenditure of 
public funds as is exemplified in the dis- 
graceful perpetuation of public buildings 
and rivers and harbors extravagances; 
for while the representatives from navy 
yard states are being importuned to 
prevent the sale of navy yards, other repre- 
sentatives are confronted by the insatiable 
demands of their constituents for ever- 
increasing appropriations for public build- 
ings, etc., with the natural and inevitable 
result that, willy nilly, the representa- 
tives are forced to pool their interests— 
and complete the vicious cycle! 

Not only because of the benefits that 
would accrue as a direct result of such 
action, but by virtue of the even larger 
Federal economies that would accrue as 
the result of such a conspicuous repudia- 
tion of a vicious and self-perpetuating 
practice—economies that would go far 
toward saving to the public the aforesaid 
$300,000,000—the Boston Navy Yard, 
and the New York and Portsmouth yards, 
should be sold by the government. 


LIGHTNESS 


A NEW-PICKT daisy in her hand, 
Between her lips a wisp of rye, 
About her neck a fluttering band, 
And on her hat a butterfly. 


—Henry Dumont, in “A Golden Fancy.” 











THE TRIUMPH OF TAFT 


 qplaiageanendaluaytst pages of political history are being written these days.*“The 
pre-eminent issue of the presidential campaign of 1912 has been focused, 
which has brought forth William Howard Taft as the man of the hour, moving 
surely and firmly in meeting an issue of more crucial moment to the govern- 
ment than that which characterized the sound money campaign of 1896. The 
line of cleavage lies between sound constitutional government that has stood 
the test of time, and “‘sixteen-to-one” judicial recall. The campaign of 1896 
brought forth Marcus A. Hanna as a leader who, in the teeth of what at first 
seemed to be a sweeping gale, firmly stood his ground and conducted one of 
the greatest educative campaigns in our history for sound money, believing 
that the same rational common-sense of the people would prevail against 
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the whirlwind of the silver agitation, that had always appeared when a crisis 
threatened the integrity of American institutions. 

With all the strength within him, without equivocation, William Howard 
Taft has taken up the gauntlet for sound constitutional government. His 
reply to the challenge of his predecessor has defined an unmistakable issue of 
the campaign. President Taft insists that to destroy the independence of the 
judiciary is to take away the keystone from the arch of free government. He 
has further insisted that irresponsible assaults upon the judiciary are a serious 
menace to enduring government, that they launch a rudderless ship of state on a 
sea of troubles. To deny that the people have ruled, he insists, is a reflection 
on our form of government, the pole star of which always has been, and always 
will be, the will of the people. 


* * * * * * * 


To one who has ciosely followed public opinion during the past month, 
evidence accumulates that President Taft is the strong and growing leader who 
appeals to the sober sense of the people. This is evident not only in the recep- 
tions given him at Toledo, Chicago, New York, Boston and New Hampshire, as 
well as in the rural and manufacturing districts, but is also reflected in the trend 
of opinion as expressed in the newspapers, in the homes and on the streets. 
The people are influenced more by his sterling utterances than by spectacular 
defiance of judicial authority. Sure-footed and sound in his convictions as 
at the time when he sat at the cabinet table of his predecessor, his unswerving 
belief in American institutions, and his confidence in American manhood, 
are appealing subtly and strongly to thousands, who have just begun to realize 
the splendid qualities of his leadership. 

It is in the homes, in the shops and on the farms—those places remote 
from noisy public gatherings—that the sentiment favoring the issues which 
Taft represents has been quietly crystallizing. Every man who has an appre- 
ciation of his own personal rights based upon the Magna Charta of property 
rights—that his home is his castle—realizes, in the issues joined, that. the 
individual, as well as the collective welfare of the people is imperilled. 

* * * * * * * 


The cumulative force and experience furnished by the public career of 
President Taft inspire a confidence in his leadership that was not felt in the 
early days of his administration. Responsibilities often make the man, and 
the characteristic trait of William Howard Taft has been ultimately to secure 
results which are permanent and enduring, inspired by a spirit of broad- 
mindedness and fair play. He has patiently met the assaults from inside as 
well as outside his party ranks. The unswerving manner in which he confronted 
‘tthe tariff upheaval and pushed forward relentlessly for regulative and 
restrictive laws, safeguarding the interests of all the people irrespective 
of wealth or any other conditions, has back of it motives of real patriotism. 

Thoroughly aroused, he has entered the campaign of 1912 with the purpose 
of conserving the results of progressive legislation. His record as an executive 
has impelled fair-minded people to feel that meritorious work deserves recogni- 
tion by re-election, according to the party traditions of the country. Indifferent 
as to the exploitation of personal power or leadership, and with his mind and 
energy centered upon the fundamental principles of government, he has loomed 
up as a champion of sound principles and a leader to be trusted. Consistent, 
fair and judicial, he has never allowed the popular fever of the hour to sway 
him from the convictions that inherently find expression in a majority of the 



































people today, as in other days when the insidious impulses were met and 
checked in electoral combat. 
* * * * * * * 

A few months ago the wisest political prophet could not have defined the 
issue of the campaign of 1912. Issues are not created by men, but men are 
rather created by issues, and the issue that has been evolved from the restless- 
ness of the past few months in political circles has clearly proven President Taft 
to be the representative of the constitutional forces. As has occurred previously 
in similar cycles of history, his triumph upon these issues is assured. The 
thoughtful people of the country are intuitively turning to him as a leader, 
not of a political party, but as one who has risen to the occasion, willing to face 
any odds rather than swing from the constitutional moorings which have in 
every crisis saved the nation from the disintegration occasioned by eruptive 
demagogy. 

From all parts of the world comes the indisputable evidence that Presi- 
dent Taft as Chief Executive of the nation commands the respect and con- 
fidence of world powers. His position on international peace and his grasp of 
foreign affairs reflects the same ability that is now bringing him a recogni- 
tion of his true measure to the people at home. Holding himself above the 
arts and wiles of political craftiness; conscientious, honest and able, his work 
and words have emphasized qualities that surprise and excite the admiration 
of even his closest friends. His triumph is not personal nor indicative of any 
lové of prestige or power—except that power delegated to him by the people 
as his purposes and broadminded statesmanship in conserving the interests of 
a great nation are being understood and appreciated. 

* * * * * * * 


Power is delegated to a public man by the people just so long as he recog- 
nizes himself as a trustee for the people rather than as the exclusive and 
sole proprietor of public opinion. Public confidence is not the creation of any 
individual, but the collective faith of the people in a man, who leads issues 
directly reflecting popular will. American history is strewn with the wrecks 
of public careers where ill-considered statements made in a single speech have 
lost in the twinkling of an eye the very public confidence"which created that 
individual’s public career. 

Free from the snarls and scowls of those who have lost faith in their 
countrymen, the genial, radiant optimism, the all-embracing confidence and 
faith of William Howard Taft in his fellow-man, has brought him in closer 
touch than ever before in his public career with the men, the women and the 
children. They have gathered about him in these days, finding in him the 
sympathetic qualities of the domestic affections enthroned in homes—an 
earnest advocate of the fundamental, inherent and irrevocable rights of 
American citizenship, irrespective of race, creed, sex or color. His popularity 
among the women of the country is an indisputable indication of his whole- 
souled qualities. 

And all this because of that simple word which embraces all political hopes: 
confidence—one quality that foreshadows the triumph of President Taft. 
He has fixed his faith upon the anchorage that has held fast the sovereign will 
of all the people through more than a century of representative government in 


the United States of America. 

















Che Old Songs 


by Sol. L. Long 


HITHERWARD have flown the Old Songs 
Of the olden, golden days; 
Songs of love, of life, of laughter; 
Songs of color; songs of praise; 
Songs with blood to riot through them; 
Calming songs, to soothe the heart; 
Living songs, not drunken reelings 
In the masquerade of Art? 


Oh, the Old Songs were not echoes, 
They were tangible and real— 
That which can arouse emotion 
Must itself have power. to feel— 
They were kin to songs and anthems 
That the Chorus Angels sung, 
In the choir-lofts of Orion, 
When both earth and life were young. 


Still they live and still their cadence, 
Low, or like spring-rain fed streams, 
Steals within my soul and pulsates, 
Through my retrospective dreams. 
Where their tents are pitched I know not; 
Save that ’tis on holy ground; 
Not too far removed, by distance, 
But that I can hear their sound. 


Though I listen to some present 
Over-Lord of raucous tone; 

With its timbre titivating; 
Over all I hear my own; 

Hear my own, the Old Songs, sounding 
Over all the strident dearth, 

And I wonder if their benison 
Will again return to earth. 


Whitherward have flown the Old Songs; 
They whose echoes linger still; 
With the silver-throated songster; 
With the tinkling, rippling rill; 
With all nature, when she enters 
Into harmony divine? 
Take your own; I will not chide you 
If you guide me unto mine. 
































CHAPTER XX 


INCE the earliest Scriptural times, 
in the days of Jonah and the Ro- 
man journey of St. Paul, various 
attempts have been made to de- 
scribe a sea voyage. ‘It is some- 

thing that is so thoroughly felt that mere 
word-painting seems inadequate. ° 

The genial old pilot—an ideal sea-dog 
—was lowered into his boat off Sandy 
Hook, laden with last messages to friends 
behind. When I handed him a letter for 
mother, I felt as if I were bound for 
eternity. Once out of sight of land, the 
ocean appeared very calm, but the big 
steamer began rocking like a cradle. The 
“feeling”? came on insidiously, and I soon 
retired below, trying to smile as I left 
the friends on deck. 

I had often sung about the deep blue sea, 
but had never realized what it was before. 
The blue is almost an indigo, and seems 
to color even the white-crested foam in the 
vessel’s wake like the blueing in mother’s 
washtub. The first day at sea is never the 
most sociable of the voyage. There is a 
land reserve that needs to be driven away 
by the sea air. The bugle trumpet-call for 
meals i$ heard often—but at first few re- 
spond. In a few days the motion of the 
steamer begins to feel like the old swing 
at home, and you quite enjoy it. Concerts 
are given in the saloon as the patients are 
relieved from the hospital below. We 
learn in these few idle days in crossing the 
Atlantic more personal nad biographical 
information from a‘fellow-passenger than 


he would be likely to relate otherwise in 
a lifetime. The company on board were 
very agreeable, and we began to feel like 
one large family, and conversed pleasantly 
on musical and literary matters. It was 
altogether very entertaining; but there is 
always someone whom you find most 
congenial. While there were many attrac¢ 
tive and pleasant gentlemen on board, my 
fancy’ was quite taken with a lonesome, 
shy, fair-haired young man of twenty. 
No one seemed to take much notice of 
him, and his loneliness created a bond of 
sympathy between us, so that we were 
soon good friends. 

‘“Aren’t you a singer?” he asked, looking 
at me earnestly. 

“T hope to be some day,” I. replied. 

“Yes, and I think you must be Madame 
Helvina. My mother heard you in ‘The 
Creation’ in Boston, and she says you are 
going to be a great singer—and my mother 
is a musician.” 

Bless his heart! He struck my weak 
point—mother-love—and I could have 
hugged him for those words. 

“Who is your mother?” I asked, growing 
interested. 

“A Polish woman. I am American born 
and am going back to join my parents, 
who have returned to Poland. It’s a poor 
place for musicians, but mother had the 
old home left her recently and they have 
decided to go there to live.” 

.“Do you take after your mother and 
sing also?” 
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“No, I am simply a violinist.” 

We passed many happy hours together. 
He played for my singing, and also sang 
in a beautiful, rich, robust tenor voice. 

“Why don’t you take up voice culture?” 
I asked, turning to him quickly. 

“Because father hates singing. He was 
an operatic tenor once, and I suppose there 
is good reason for not wanting me to 
become a singer, although I love to sing.” 

“Well, Gene,” said I, for that was his 
name, “you must sing. Study the great 
art, for me!” 

He took the matter rather seriously 
and gave me a reflective look which indi- 
cated an underlying determination. 

The men in the smoking-room continued 
their games until late at night, and during 
the day would make a wager on every 
possible incident which involved doubt— 
on the number of miles the ship would go, 
on how many vessels we would sight 
during the day, on fog or no fog; and it 
was carried to my ears by interested par- 
ties that a wager was pending between 
two men, one of whom was known as 
‘‘Fuzzy-face,” as to whether or not I 
would kiss the fair-haired young man on 
parting. 

Was I so much of a flirt? It provoked 
me and I determined to frustrate their 
wager, so that neither side should win. 

What a thrill passed over me as I first 
gazed on England, the home of my fore- 
fathers! Even the bleak, bare cliffs of 
Portland Bill seemed fascinating as we 
sailed up the Channel, past the Isle of 
Wight. What a great part in the world’s 
history that little island has played! 

At the landing, after the blue-capped 
Customs officer had finished the exam- 
ination of his portmanteau, Gene Paroski 
turned about hurriedly to catch his train, 
which was waiting. 

“Madame Helvina, I am going, and— 
and—”’ 

He stood bashfully,. cap in hand. I 
forgot my determination. 

The fuzzy-faced passenger caught sight 
of us and was unhappy. He had lost his 
wager. 

“Don’t forget that voice, and we'll 
sing together again some time, perhaps. 
Good-bye,” I said, as he hurried off. 

He waved his hand to me and was gone. 


It was my first meeting with one who 
I felt would become a famous tenor. 
Was it my last? 


CHAPTER XXI 


London! An American is at first dis- 
gusted and later falls in love with the 
great city. There is only one London on 
earth. The crush of vehicles, the lamp- 
post islands in the center of the streets, 
Old Father Thames with the tide in and 
out, Trafalgar Square, Piccadilly Circus 
—it all rushes back in one gleam of mem- 
ory. How I longed to visit the sights of 
London! but work, work, held me captive. 

My grandfather lived a short distance 
from London, in one of the prettiest little 
villages in England, on the banks of the 
classic Thames. Dear old grandfather! 
He had seen seventy* summers, and was 
a typical jolly Englishman. His prover- 
bial good-nature and contented mind were 
the secret of his long years. 

‘Welcome, Minza, welcome to Ashley! 
How like Robert you are!’’ he said as he 
gave me a searching look on arrival. 

We had never met, but there is some- 
thing in blood relationship that is felt 
at first greeting. 

I am afraid I was not so diligent in my 
studies at first-as I should have been. I 
wandered down past the old bridge where 
father and his brothers had spent many 
happy days in youth. Lord Tonquay’s 
old place, with its high wall, Stompy 
Pond, Birwood Park, the old inns, all had 
their history. I revelled in ancestral 
scenes. The old churchyard, with moss- 
covered gravestones and epitaphs, among 
which I found the resting-place of my 
great-great-grandmother—all this was en- 
trancing even to an American. The sight 
of my name in such a place thrilled me. 
I found among the old records in the 
vestry, in faded ink, the date of father’s 
christening. 

Every evening grandfather sat in the 
ivy-covered porch in the long summer 
twilight. One evening, when I had just 
finished singing for him, I came out and 
kissed that dear old face. 

“Grandpa, who were our ancestors?” 
I asked, sitting down at his knee. 

This question naturally expresses the 
curiosity of all American girls. Of course 
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they do not care for ancient and noble 
lineage, but they would “like to know,” 
just for curiosity. 

“They do say,” said grandpa reflect- 
ively, with a twinkle in his eye, “that 
many of our very ancient ancestors are 
buried in Cornwall, and that they were 
a branch of Lord Grundy’s family.” 

“Ah, but who were we before that, as 
far back as the time of William the Con- 
queror?” I continued inquisitively. 

“My dear Minza,” said grandfather, 
as if beginning a long narrative, “my 
memory does not run back quite so far 
as that. However, the dove and the linnet 
is our coat of arms.” 

“But who were our ancestors?” 

“You inquisitive little minx! And do 
you want to know the real truth? As an 
American, the question of ancestry ought 
not to interest you to any great extent.” 

“Well, I should like to know, grandpa— 
out of curiosity, you know.” 

“Oh, indeed! Well, Minza, the first 
Maxwell that we have any trace of in the 
genealogical investigations was—a Cor- 
nish pirate!’ 

“A pirate!’ I gasped. 

“Just so—ha, ha, ha!’’ and he laughed 
heartily at my discomfiture. 

This revelation paralyzed my curiosity; 
I asked no further questions and dis- 
continued my studies of the family tree. 

The next day a regatta was given at 
Ashley-on-the-Thames. The morning was 
wet, but in England everything starts 
punctually, and the first race was called 
at 9.30, during a heavy shower, by firing a 
pistol. It was a single-scull race. The 
contestants were brawny fellows, and their 
bare knees seemed higher than their 
heads as they pulled the long narrow 
scull, almost bounding through the water. 
It was a close and exciting race, and a 
shot fired when the first boat crossed the 
line announced the finish. Later in the 
day the river filled up with steam launches 
from London, and rowing-boats from 
neighboring towns. There were also many 
punts, which resemble the Venetian gon- 
dola, and are pushed along by means of a 
long pole. It was altogether a gala day, 
and the broad English spoken almost 
made me feel as if I were in a foreign land; 
I could scarcely understand a word. 


When the race between the Ashley 
Blues and the Rushtons was called, 
there was great excitement. It was the 
event of the day. All craned their necks 
to see the contest between the rival towns. 
The Ashley crew wore blue and the Rush- 
tons red. I was out in the middle of the 
river in a boat, with grandpa’s young 
gardener lad to look after me. My fancy 
chose the blues as favorite. I stepped on 
the seat of the boat to obtain a better 
view of them as they passed by on their 
way to the starting-post. I turned; 
slipped—a splash—and I was in the water. 

Oh, the thoughts that flashed through 
my mind in those few seconds. The 
leader of the Ashley blues jumped from 
his seat, nearly upsetting his comrades 
in the scull, and soon had me safely on 
shore. How awkward and ashamed I 
felt as I stood looking at him, with my 
skirts dripping with water! 

“Are you all right?” he asked of me, as 
the crowd pushed forward. 

“Yes, thanks,” I said, trying to make the 
best of my appearance. 

“Let me help you home,” he said, as I 
started for the house, which fortunately 
was nearby. =, 

“Don’t let me hinder the race,” I pro- 
tested. 

“Bother the race!’’ he said, walking by 
my side. ‘They must wait.” 

“How can I ever thank you?’ I said, 
as he turned away from the gate. - 

“Oh, never mind! See that you don’t 
catch cold from your bath. I'll call to- 
morrow, if I may, to see how you are.” 

He raised his cap and was gone. 

“Well, well, my girl, what’s this?’’ said 
grandpa, coming to meet me and thumping 
his cane. 

“Fell overboard, grandpa.” 

“What! and where is James? Are you 
wet?” he said, touching my dripping 
gown. “Well, I never! Go and change 
your things and come and have a cup 0’ 
tea.” 

Some of the young ladies in the neigh- 
borhood were so cruel as to remark: “Ah! 
that’s the way of these impudent American 
girls; that’s how they catch our handsome 
young men. They fall overboard and are 
fished out. They are always fishing.” 

The Ashley blues won. Mr. Waldie, for 
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that was my rescuer’s name, came to tell 
me so that evening, and he smoked his 
pipe with grandpa on the porch and lis- 
tened while I sang. 

On parting, he looked at me very senti- 
mentally and held my hand quite too long, 
I thought. 

“Good-night, Mr. Waldie,” I said 
lightly. “I wish my husband were here 
to thank my rescuer.” 

He let go my hand rather syddenly 
and ‘left me with a hurried “Good-night.” 


CHAPTER XXII 


Every morning, as the dear old land- 
scape of Ashley and the Thames opened 
to my eyes, it seemed like a continued 
dream. The coaches from London were 
laden with merry throngs of tourists, 
a:.i I*began to envy them. The purpose 
of ‘my ‘life was beginning to be a burden 
to me; there are-times when we reflect 
“Is it worth all the struggle?” But I 
had determined to consecrate my life to 
music, and the singer, like the prize-fighter, 
the gymnast, the author, the barrister, or 
even any trade or profession, must always 
“go into training’’—a sacrifice of self- 
indulgence, a drugdery of apprenticeship. 
Nothing is won without effort. 

In another week I was to be on my way 
to Milan to complete my studies in reper- 
toire. The young “Ashley Blue,” Mr. 
Waldie, would persist in calling frequently, 
and I could not, be rude to such a hand- 
some young fellow. Of course, I may have 
flirted mildly with him, but then, you 
know, he saved my life. My woman’s 
intuition told me that he kept his eyes 
too much on me when we were alone 
together. 

“T am going on the Continent, too. 
May I see you there?” he softly whispered, 
as we were about to part under the dear 
old oak trees in the park. 

Men have a way of putting a woman 
on the defensive. His eyes were eloquent. 
Why are men always falling in love? 

“No. _I must work with all my concen- 
trated energy. No more pleasure now. 
Some day we may meet again,” I said 
firmly. 

“Some day!” he echoed sadly. 

How many hundreds of people we meet 


and find that parting from to meet “some - 


day!” But life’s current seldom drifts 
them together again. 

On my journey to Milan I met many 
family parties traveling about with noth- 
ing in view but pleasure. Pleasure—always 
pleasure—their sole pursuit in life! Their 
happy faces always made me keenly 
homesick, and set me to longing for that 
sweet-faced little mother in Iowa. 

The busy portions of our life are always 
the most difficult to describe. My studies 
that winter were simply a period of end- 
less hard work, trying to master the Italian 
language, until even the practice of scales 
and exercises became a positive relief. The 
trills bothered me, until I longed for a 
magic wand to convert me into a bird. 

How hungry I was for one word of 
English—with the real American accent! 

Oh, those dear old Italian teachers! 
They inspired me with the real love of 
music. An Italian has a passion for music 
such as no other nationality possesses. 

The dreamy, soft sunlight of afternoon 
and the pale, liquid moonlight in Italy— 
it is all music. Young lovers passed my 
window cooing in that soft musical Italian. 
From them I caught the inspiration for 
my operatic debut. I studied every glance, 
every motion, for hours, for art’s sake. 

I received a number of letters regularly 
from home, but they seemed to be written 
almost in a foreign language. I had so 
steeped my brain in the study of Italian 
that I could scarcely read my native tongue. 

In one of mother’s letters during the 
following spring she wrote: “I think it is 
quite time that you made your debut, 
Minza; you are going on in years.” 

Growing old! Oh, how a lonely woman 
dreads it! With her, there is no respon- - 
sive mother love, no little arms about her 
neck to compensate for those gray hairs 
and wrinkles. Oh, mothers, mothers! 
you may be worn out with the cries and 
boisterous play of those little ones, but 
in them you have the only true happiness 
known to a woman. A pure mother-love 
is the nearest approach to heavenly 
happiness given us on earth. 

Mother’s letter decided it, and the next 
day I told my tutor of my determination. 

“Professor, I want to make my debut 
this season.” 

He looked at me rather startled. 
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“No, you are not ready. You must 
dazzle the world. Your trills need more 
finish. Your voice is not strong enough 
to stand the strain and blend with those 
shrieking, bellowing Germans.” 

He disliked the Germans very much. 

There was another reason why I was 
anxious to make that debut. I had a rival. 
She was a sweet girl, had plenty of money 
and friends, and her voice was really 
captivating; but I will confess I could not 
love my rival. She was announced to 
appear later in the season, and I was 
anxious to come out first and settle my 
fate before I had to suffer a contrast. 
My weak point was in acting—I was 
awkward and could only take slow and 
dignified roles. 

The tenor with whom I rehearsed had a 
very bad breath and his face was pitted 
with smallpox, although he made a hand- 
some lover on the stage. His Alfredo in 
“La Traviata” was a finished conception, 
and our voices blended well, though I 
found it difficult to put any spirit and 
enthusiasm into our love scene during the 
rehearsals. 

“You must have Signor Tonza,” said 
my teacher, “your voices blend like a 
chime of bells—so beautiful, exquisite!” 

The last dress rehearsal had ended. My 
teacher, Signor Gellani, was to direct the 
opera. How his baton inspired me! I 
found every retard, and soon cultivated 
the art of watching the wave of that wand 
without looking at him. The rehearsal 
was anything but encouraging; my high 
notes would shriek shrilly, and a huskiness 
was apparent in the lower tones that woud 
ruin any debutante. The impresario wanted 
to postpone the opera. I said, “No, my 
fate must be decided tonight.” 

What a tremor I felt in the dressing- 
room that night! The maid brought my 
slippers first, and after carefully ad- 
justing the blonde wig announced me as 
“made-up.” I would wear-no flowers” 

“Just a simple rose, signorita!” pleaded 
the maid. 


“No, I must win my laurels first,” I 


whispered. 

Hark! The orchestra began softly the 
adagio preludio. As the tempo increased, 
my heart beat faster and faster. The 
dashing chromatic runs of the Intro- 


duzione had just commenced when the 
call-boy appeared. The curtain bell 
tapped as we reached the wings, and I 
hastily threw away the lemon.I had. been 
enjoying and took my position as the 
curtain was raised and the male coro 
began. 

A short prayer before my first tone! 
The wand fell before my eyes. The crisis 
of a life had come. Was I to succeed? 
I responded to the signal of the baton— 
dancing like a black demon before my eyes 
—and sang the epening and touching 
phrase of Violetta’s welcome. 

Many times had I sung those notes, 
but never before had I realized that, 
although a joyous response of welcome, 
it was a Minor Chord. Would that Minor 
follow me through life and influence my 
whole career? 

I cannot remember many incidents of 
that night. The dear old director was so 
furiously excited that he nearly lost his 
place. It was that first phrase which must 
decide my fate. A Minor strain! 

I gathered all my strength for the 
duettino with Alfredo. It must be music. 
The singing of birds :cemed to break 
upon me, and I half closed my eyes to the 
blinding sea of light in front, for the 
supreme moment had come, and the high 
note was approaching. I took a careful 
breath and sustained the note easily with 
a crescendo and diminuendo. My mind 
flashed on every note in the score. The 
orchestra was sympathetic, so that I soon 
forgot the notes themselves—the glides, 
the rests, the holds; my soul seemed fired 
with the spirit of the dashing, defiant 
Violetta. In fact, my chief concern was 
the precise location of my’ hands and feet 
rather than the score of the music. It is 
the last phrase that usually impresses 
the audience for good or ill. I threw into 
the song a tone that expresses despairing 
passion, but which can never be written 
in notes—a wail of despairing love. With 
it came a vision of mother and home, 
and tears burst through my heavily pen- 
cilled eyelashes. I held the last two notes 
fervently, loth to leave them. I was afraid 
they were falling short of the mark. What 
mockery there seemed in those last two 
measures of the opera, “How joyful!’ 

_It, too, was a Minor refrain. 
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Even the accelerated dash of the orches- 
tral finale as the curtain fell was a crash 
—a Minor Chord. 

There was a wild outburst of applause 
when the curtain had fallen upon the 
finale. Handkerchiefs waved, and the 
little colony of Americans who were 
present were fairly frantic, and as I stepped 
before the curtain I was crowned with 
a handsome wreath of flowers. I was so 
dazed by the rush of events that I forgot 
to bow my acknowledgments until I was 
reminded by Tonza, who had led me on. 

A few moments later there was a knock 
at my door. 

“Come in,” I said wearily. 

“Signorita vas e-exquizite!’’ said Gellani 
excitedly. ‘Ze signorita’s a great prima!” 
he continued, dancing around. 

The next day the musical critics scored 
poor Tonza and me severely, with an 
occasional modification. But I had made 
my operatic debut, and my career now 
began in earnest. 

I sat down and wrote to mother, en- 
closing translations of the most favorable 
portions of the criticisms. I also wrote 
to dear Howard Wittaker, my newspaper 
friend at Boston, and also to my enthu- 
siastic benefactor, Mr. Bluffingame. But 
before that letter reached Howard he had 
had syndicate letters and correspondence 
wired all over the United States: “Great 
Conquest in Italy of the Young and 
Beautiful American Prima Donna, Madame 
Helvina!”’ 

Here is where the deception of my 
stage biography began. He knew little 
of my real history, and, like the usual 
American newspaper man, arranged a 
romantic career for me. Howard was 
warm-hearted and impulsive, and I never 
had the heart to contradict his fairy 
stories. 

“T have taken the flood-tide to work 
up a great reception for you when you 
return,” he wrote, “and you will be 
received in a chariot of honors.” 

He kept aglow a curiosity concerning 
my personality, which always increases 
public interest, and gave my career enough 
mystery to whet the public appetite. 
Even mother did not recognize her own 
daughter in the newspaper articles, and 
today very few of the old Smithville friends 


know that ‘‘Madame Helvina” is Minza 
Maxwell. 

I thought much of home during these 
days, and one night I dreamt that I was 
back with Tim at the old limekiln. It was 
moonlight and I was on the island in the 
center of the millpond. Tim was standing 
on .the shore crying, “Come, Minza, 
come!” But there, was a gulf between us. 
Mirrored in the placid waters was the face 
of Angela. Angela! O Angela! sister of 
my childhood! 

I awoke and found my face wet with 
tears. Even my budding fame could not 
bring back the lost love of youth. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


We always cling to whatever we first 
succeed in. The author who makes a hit 
with a certain idea seems to have that 
idea forever after hovering about him, 
and the same cast of character remains 
with him throughout life. 

We may theorize upon the essentials 
and ingredients of success, immortalize 
hard work, genius, and careful study; 
but thousands sink into obloquy, into 
unknown graves, whose efforts are perhaps 
more admirable and perfect, from a theo- 
retical standpoint, than those who flash 
the flint and fire of fame. 

My success was in many ways a chance; 
it struck a popular vein, and my ability 
was equal to the emergency that presented 
itself. 

The vigorous attacks of the critics said 
that I was awkward in my acting and had 
evidentiy never known the joys of a real 
lover and the art of love-making. To 
strengthen this weakness I decided to go 
to Paris and study with Delsarte, and 
take boxing lessons if necessary, in order 
to be able gracefully to embrace a lover. 

Dear, gay Paris! 

The course of lessons which I took in 
posing and in plastiques was arduous. It 
seenied as if I had my every natural motion 
toreform. My fingers must not spread out; 


my arms must wave in curves—no sharp 


corners in Art, no rectangular motions— 
all in graceful arcs, as the sky above. I 
must confess I grew to enjoy it, and the 
staid old butler who accompanied me on 
my walks lost his hat several times when 
I took a sudden and erratic fancy to box. 
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This was Delsarte, you know. 

What a flood of historical recollections 
came upon me as I walked through the 
streets of Paris! The pavements were 
covered _with tables and chairs, and 
everyone seemed to be drinking yellow 
absinthe and reflecting. The Parisians 
ought to be sober-minded people, consid- 
ering the amount of meditating they do. 
The Theatre National, with its imperious 
bronze figures, fascinated me. Should I 
ever sing in that temple of opera? At 
Pere-la-Chaise I came upon the tomb of 
Heloise and Abelard. Under a canopy of 
stones from the monastery of Abelard 
were the two recumbent figures—monk 
and nun. They were buried side by side, 
the emblem of disappointed love. The 
story is old; and as I stood looking over 
the iron fence at the beautiful flowers, 
young French girls with pensive eyes 
passed by and flung withered bouquets 
upon the dingy old tomb. 

I thought of Tim. 

It was nearly dark when I left behind 
me the shadows of the cemetery. As I 
passed through the gates, the chimes echoed 
once more a Minor Chord. 

But, as soon as I was safe in my snug 
and cosy room with my music, the dismal 
feelings were dispelled. 

Late that evening there was a knock 
at my door. It was a woman clad but 
poorly and about to become a mother. 

“Madame Helvina,” she said in pure 
. American accent, “it is you or the Seine.” 
This with a tragic gesture, pointing to the 
river. 

“What is the matter?” I said, coming 
closer to her. 

“Two years ago I came to Paris from 
America, a happy, ambitious girl,’’ she 
said. “I wanted to be an actress. I 
studied and made my appearance, but, 
oh, the temptations, madame! It’s the 
old story, and here I am, ready to die.” 

She broke down crying and I pitied her. 
I knew something of the temptations of an 
actress. Worshipped, flattered and adored, 
she has temptations that those who so 
heartlessly condemn her never dream of. 

We sat talking far into the night and 
she told me her story in detail. She said 
her name was Lila Lingham, and when 
she referred to the young lover whom 
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she had left behind in America and pulled 
from her breast a picture of her mother, 
I was soon crying with her. 

My means were scant, but she should 
not be turned out into the street. 

Her babe was born a few days afterward. 
Lila improved slowly, but her face grew 
hard and solemn when she nursed the 
child. Three or four weeks later, on my 
return from a lesson, I found Lila gone and 
the baby crying pitifully in its cradle. 
I waited anxiously for some weeks for news 
of her, but nothing could be learned as 
to where she had gone. I had communi- 
cated the matter to the police, and one 
day received a message from the gen- 
darmerie to visit the Morgue at once. 

What a chapter of human misery is 
pictured behind those glass partitions! 
The row of ghastly faces look out upon 
you with all the conceivable horrors of 
death. On the last table in the corner, 
No. 618, was the face I sought. There 
lay Lila—beautiful in death; the cruel 
waters of the Seine seemed to have washed 
away the deep lines of sorrow on her face. 

It was the old story over again, and now 
my thoughts were for the child. I pre- 
pared to be a real mother to him, and gave 
him the name of Tim; but two weeks 
after I followed the tiny coffin to the 
cemetery. The little life had faded like 
a tender flower and with it my hopes. 

The death of the little nameless infant 
had occasioned me a great deal of anxiety. 
I should never have been able to go through 
it all had it not been for a Mrs. Campbell, 
an elderly Scotch lady, who was then 


residing in Paris, occupying the_ rooms 


adjoining mine. She always wore a neat 
white widow’s cap and her kind heart 
sparkled in her smiles, and even seemed to 
glisten through the gold-rimmed spectacles. 

It was in Paris that I witnessed a balloon 
ascent with Mrs. Campbell. It brought 
back the old sad memories of Bob. I 
confess that I had almost forgotten the 
husband to whom I was still wedded— 
a husband in the air! Not a word had I 
heard from him since that last voyage of 
his. A young girl was to make the ascent 
and it was made a fete day in the Bois 
de Boulogne. The great swaying balloon 
started on its aerial voyage slowly and 
majestically. It gave me a shudder as it 
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lurched now this way and now that, on, 
up, up into the clouds! 

“Why do they allow such nonsense?” 
said Mrs. Campbell excitedly. “TI call 
anyone crazy that would venture on such 
an expedition. It ought not to be allowed.” 

“Yes, but anything is allowed that makes 
money, auntie,” I replied, for I had begun 
to call her by that endearing name. 

“Well, it’s tempting Providence, and 
a man who would make a balloon has sold 
himself to the devil!’ 

Dear auntie! She did not know how 
every word cut me. She was so kind to a 
lonesome girl! Was I widow or wife? 
Had I done my full duty in trying to find 
poor Bob? We often meet people who 
become a conscience to us, and Mrs. Camp- 
bell was mine. Should I tell her my story? 
That night I fell asleep at her side—for 
she now shared my rooms—dreaming of 
Bob and his balloons. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


When success is once under full head- 
‘way, it is accumulative. The world wor- 
ships success. While in Paris I received 
the offer of an engagement at Covent 
Garden in London. I had long looked 
forward to it, and now my dear grand- 
father should go to the opera, although 
he held to the old ideas that an actress 
was in the lower levels of society. He had 
served many years as butler in a very 
aristocratic family and had assimilated all 
the notions of the gentry. His faithful 
life of service had developed -an ideal 
character, and I consoled myself for the 
lack of a pedigree by thinking that the 
best people must come from servants, 
as they transmit virtues, while their masters 
inherit and re-inherit the vices of luxury; 
so that every few generations the servant 
becomes master and the master servant. 
I was bound to cling to the belief that 
somehow I had good blood in my veins. 

On the first night of my engagement 
at Covent Garden there were members 
of the Royal Family present, and while 
I affected not to consider it a special event, 
I must confess it put me into quite a flutter. 
The opera to be given was “Lohengrin.” 
Elsa was my favorite role, and how happy 
I was to see dear grandfather’s bright, 
beaming face in one of those red plush- 
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lined boxes! His big blue eyes were wide 
awake like a child’s with wonderment, 
and he reminded me of father. In the box 
with him was Mrs. Campbell. His courtly 
gallantry was quite true to the ideals of 
the old school, and Mrs. Campbell’ s face 
beamed brighter than ever. 

The violins began with the plaintive 
high notes of the opening measures, the 
chords began to gather for a crash and 
climax as only Wagner’s master-hand 
could make them. 

I prayed to God as the soft, sad notes 
which preceded my entrance were given 
by the orchestra. 

Attired in pure marguerite white, I 
stepped down to the front of the stage 
with measured steps. Every note I studied 
before reaching it. “Music, my heart! 
music!” was my cry. 

I watched for the response. It was to 
grandpa that I was singing. I caught his 
eyes sparkling with tears, and it gave me 
a thrill of delight. Every pantomimic 
action of the opera now seemed easy. The 
tenor was rather stiff at first, but I soon 
had him devoted to me. Our bridal 
chamber duet was the best we had ever 
rendered. The spirit of the composer 
came upon us. The curly wig and jaunty 
cap of Lohengrin was my ideal of Tim, 
and I threw myself into a trance of child- 
hood once more. The quiet dazed look— 
the innocent Elsa expression which I 
had rehearsed for hours before a glass— 
it was all so natural to me now. ,No 
matter how many times I may sing a role, 
there is always some particular part that 
I dread, ahd once it is passed I feel a sense 
of relief. The duet was my dread that 
night, but it proved to be the greatest 
success of the evening. 

Grandpa was satisfied and I was happy, 
although the critics were rather harsh 
next day. 

“Minza, little Minza! Rob’s girl!—and 
such a singer! I never dreamed of living 
for so much happiness,” said grandpa, as 
he kissed me after the opera, as father 
always did. ‘So like your dear grandma! 
How I wish she were here! Poor mother!” 
and he brushed away a tear. 

a * * * 

Grandma was dead, and buried in the 

pretty little churchyard at Ashley. Aunt 
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Manda was the only daughter living, and 
she had been in service all her life with an 
earl. She had almost been a mother to 
the family, including the viscount and four 
daughters. They all seemed to love her 
and were much attached to her. 

“My young ladies’ dogs,” said Aunt 
Manda, one day when I met her in Hyde 
Park by appointment. There were ten 
of them—all sorts and colors—out for an 
airing. “I have just been to the doctor 
for little Pete.” 

“Doctors for dogs, auntie!’ 

“Oh yes, they have all the luxuries of 
life.” 

These four young ladies and their dogs, 
how I pitied them! Clever, beautiful and 
yet vacant young lives, simply existing, 
waiting for the matrimonial market to 
be more active, and concentrating their 
inert affection on dogs. 

I went to visit Aunt Manda one day 
at the earl’s London house. I entered 
by the servant’s door at the rear. We took 
tea with the housekeeper and upper ser- 
vants, the butler, the valet and powdered 
footman, and gossiped; they knew more 
about the doings and “goings on” of Eng- 
lish aristocracy than the lords and ladies 
themselves. Every carriage and coach- 
man was known to them. Family secrets 
were peddled out by the yard. We had 
scarcely finished tea when there was a 
commotion outside in the hall. 

“Maxwell, Maxwell, why do you leave 
poor Pete alone?” It was my lady calling 
poor auntie because she had left the dog, 
which did not look worth a decent burial, 
and in the hum of conversation at the 
table she had not heard the bell ring. 

“The doctor’s here and you must mind 
his instructions,” continued my lady. 

The doctor felt doggy Pete’s pulse and 
winked at the butler. 

In the beautiful boudoir upstairs no 
fewer than ten little dogs revelled in 
luxurious ease with the four young ladies 
taking tea. They kissed the dogs and 
drank some tea, then drank their tea and 
kissed the dogs. It was an ideal scene of 
an English lady’s passion for dogs. True, 
they are faithful friends who never tell 
secrets and are always grateful. Another 
kiss and hug for doggy. Under those 
very windows were a score of little children 


—London street waifs—crying and starv- 
ing for bread. Even a hungry dog will be’ 
given a crust when it is denied to human 
beings. 

“Maxwell, you must not loiter here. 
Come along; bustle about, attend to the 
dogs and feed them properly.” It was one 
of the daughters, who spoke in a rather 
languid and irritable tone. My fist doubled 
instinctively. My auntie a slave—a 
keeper of dogs—for these vacant, idle and 
shiftless beings who happened to be born 
under an earl’s roof! 

I caught a glimpse of the viscount as 
he passed by the door. He was a hand- 
some young fellow, but his sister’s words 
burned into my heart. He was a member 
of Parliament—Lord Hamper, eldest son 
of the Earl of Elferton. 

I took a cab home and arranged that 
auntie should take tea with me on the 
following Wednesday. 

That night, after the opera, a card was 
presented. ‘‘Lord Hamper.” We met. 
My eyes drooped—perhaps I put an extra 
dimple in my cheeks—I tried to be win- 
some. He was very clever and sympa- 
thized with some of my pet philanthropic 
ideas. He called the next night and the 
next. It was becoming truly interesting, 
and the chorus girls all gossiped as to how 
cleverly Madame Helvina had caught the 
son of an English earl. Lord Hamper was 
a musician, and I confess it was rather 
nice to receive his handsome presents and 
adoration. 

“May I see you tomorrow?” he said on 
Tuesday night. ‘I have something im- 
portant to say to you.” 

I dropped my eyes quickly and blushed. 

“Perhaps,” I murmured. 

“But I must. I have come to—” 

“Isn’t that a beautiful likeness of 
Tonza?” I broke in, anxious to change 
the subject and pointing to a photograph. 

“May I come tomorrow?” he persisted. 

“Tea at four,” I said rising. 

“You make me so happy!” he said, as 
he bowed himself out. 

The next day he appeared promptly 
at four o’clock. 

I always liked to make the tea myself, 
and he watched me with interest—even 
helping me; the scene was altogether 
charmingly domestic. 
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I was about to pass him a cup of tea. 

“Before I drink a drop I must know 
my fate. I—I—adore you, Madame 
Helvina! Will you—will you—” In his 
ardor in kneeling he had knocked the cup 
from my hand and its contents poured 
down his shirt-front, and almost made 
me laugh outright. But he was in earnest. 

“You must marry me,” he continued, 
getting up, trying to wipe away the yellow 
stain, and picking up the empty cup. 

“Well, I’ll see,” I replied coolly. ‘Why, 
I expected more company to tea,’’ I said, 
endeavoring to set matters right. 

“Why didn’t you tell me? I shall go; 
but let me say I love you and will make 
you happy as my wife. Say the word, 
my queen! My queen—”’ 

He was on his knees again, in order to 
prolong our fete-a-tete, and determined to 
have his say. 

At that moment Aunt Manda bustled 
in, with her delegation of ten dogs, from 
a walk in the Park. 

She was startled; he was confounded. 

“My Aunt Manda, Lord Hamper,” I 
said, introducing her. 

“Why, she is my sister’s maid!’’~he 
exclaimed. 

“Ts that so?” I said innocently. ‘She 
is my own flesh and blood, my father’s 
sister.” 

“‘The devil!’ he gasped, as he started to 
take his leave, with scarcely a glance at 
Aunt Manda. - 

The rumor was circulated that I had 
refused the hand of an earl’s son. But 
I hadn’t. 

There is a tinge of class distinction left 
in England. Aunt Manda was amazed 
and tried to disown me, so that Lord 
Hamper should not be so miserable, but 
she could not change my birthright. I 
was Minza Maxwell, descended from a 
Cornish pirate and English servants; but, 
above all, an American, and proud of it. 


CHAPTER XXV 


After I had enjoyed a few days’ rest at 
Ashley, Howard Wittaker, the Boston news- 
paper man, made his appearance. He gave 
me quite a surprise and announced that he 
had come to act as my business manager. 

Now that the debut was really over and 
the critics had opened their heavy artillery 


upon me, the doors of the large theaters 
in Europe swung open and the wrestle 
with managers began. 

From London I went to Berlin, the 
engagement there being entirely devoid 
of any special incidents. The handsome 
German army officers with their pince- 
nez were quite gallant and attracted my 
admiration. My Elsa was severely criti- 
cised—I cried over the bitter words— 
but it aroused the old spirit. The Ger- 
mans should yet praise me in my favorite 
Wagnerian role. 

Everything in Berlin was strange: the 
Thier Garten, with its delightful and ro- 
mantic drives; and the boats on the 
Spree which are pushed along by means 
of long poles. Yes, there was worse drudg- 
ery than a prima donna’s career! The 
dingy old palace, the flashing statue of 
Victory, dear old Linden Street—all these 
were charming. The Germans live in 
their beer gardens, and truly cultivate the 
social spirit. I stole a few hours to visit 
the National Gallery, with its rooms radi- 
ating from a center like the spokes of a 
wheel. The pictures thrilled me, and I 
quite fell in love with Art; but my life’s 
mission was Music, and I had to tear my- 
self away for rehearsals. 

A week later I was at Dresden. As inci- 
dental to a prima donna’s career, I thought 
a visit to the Green Vaults, with their 
priceless jewels, was quite proper. 

What is the worth of jewels, after all? 
We struggle to own them and yet the 
humblest tourist can enjoy these matchless 
gems quite as much as the royalties who 
once owned and used as everyday trifles 
those great swords studded with diamonds 
and rubies! The radiance and reflection 
of sapphire, amethyst, emerald, opal, the 
sheen of pearls, quite bewildered me with 
their blaze. Like all women, I was fas- 
cinated with beautiful jewels and was a 
wee bit envious. 

Another weakness I discovered while in 
Dresden was china. I enjoyed selecting 
presents for those at home, and I think, 
if Howard had not given me a very strong 
hint, I should have been another thousand 
dollars in debt if I had remained longer 
within reach of temptation. 

The second night of our engagement 


_ there, Tonza fell ill and an understudy 
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was brought from Berlin to take his part. 
We were called hastily for an extra rehearsal 
that afternoon. In the dim light of the 
Opera House, with my mind quite under 
the spell of the china shops, I did not 
notice who was to sing Lohengrin. It was 
a new voice, and yet—surely I had heard 
it before. I came up from the dressing- 
room hurriedly. 

It was Gene Paroski! 

How my heart thrilled! In two years 
the fair-haired boy had developed into 
full and robust manhood. It brought back 
the. memory of my first meeting with him. 

“Madame Helvina!” he whispered hur- 
riedly as the orchestra began and we were 
about to sing. 

The rest was told in the songs. 

He made music of every note—not that 
tiresome, quavering vibrato, that seems 
uncertain and wavers about a semitone; 
not that expletive angry gush that tenors 
love to gurgle when in the last stages of 
despairing love; not that clever falsetto 
and head tone—but a voice robust,. firm, 
clear, manly and musical. 

They say prima donnas and tenors must 
fall in love to sing well. Musically, per- 
haps they do, for I felt an affinity in singing 
with Gene Paroski that I had never felt 
before. 

That performance decided that I was 
to go to Bayreuth. At last my Elsa was 
appreciated and I had found what I 
wanted—a sympatheitc Lohengrin. 

During the opera we had scarcely spoken 
a word together, but the music and looks 
expressed it all. His eyes glistened with 
fervor, but we were both unconscious of 
those in front. We were Elsa and Lohen- 


grin. 
~ After the curtain on the last act he kissed 
my hand. 

“To you, madame, I owe everything,” 
he said. 

“Hush! you are talking nonsense,” I 
replied. 

“We will live for music, madame, real 
music. And you will yet be the unrivaled 
queen of opera,’”’ he continued warmly. 

“Don’t flatter, Gene,” I said. ‘There 
is a long road with many turnings in a 
public career. But I’m so proud of you!” 

“Are you? Well, you’re responsible. I 
can never forget those kind words of 


encouragement you gave me on the 
steamer.’’ 

He told me his story, giving me a pic- 
ture of his mother and himself, and we 
got on famously in our friendship; and, 
happily, he did not mar it by persistent 
love-making every time we were alone. 

The ways of managers are past under- 
standing. Although critics praised our 
joint efforts, the understudy was kept in 
the ranks, and I continued with Tonza. 
The managers would not agree to my 
suggestion of an engagement for Gene in 
“Lohengrin.” 

“You will be getting married and that 
will spoil it all,” was the heartless con- 
clusion. 

They did not know that Madame 
Helvina already had a husband in the air! 

The more stubborn they were, the more 
friendly we became and managed to sing 
together many times—alone. 

We worshipped at Apollo’s shrine. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


Going home! going home! I believe 
I must have jumped about like a little 
girl when Howard announced it one day 
in Berlin. Howard was developing into 
an ideal and practical manager. 

I had just returned from an excursion 
to Sans Souci gardens at Potsdam, where 
I had revelled among the fountains and 
grounds made famous by Frederick the 
Great. The terrace which the great 
monarch used to pace for his morning 
walk was now overgrown with flowers. 
The little low palace of one story, Vol- 
taire’s room, the Death Gate—all this 
regal magnificence and yet the owner died 
unhappy. The scenes of the day impressed 
me, and I looked forward now with pleasure 
to reading Carlyle’s ‘‘Frederick the Great,” 
but Howard’s good news dissipated my 
intention. 

But going home! going home! How 
sweet it seemed to an American who had 
been exiled for so long! There is no lustre 
in fame that can dim the radiance of home 
love. 

When the great vessel steamed into 
New York harbor my eyes filled with tears. 
O America! How I loved my native land! 
It makes us better patriots to travel. 
During the years I had been absent I 
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had witnessed no grander scene than the 
old Stars and Stripes floating everywhere 
in the great city; for it was Memorial 
Day—a day set apart to decorate the 
graves of soldiers by the children, as they 
sing patriotic songs and do honors to the 
heroes, living and dead. My father was 
a soldier; was his grave strewn with 
flowers? 

I had not heard from home for some 
time, and my old fears of death in the 
home circle were upon me. 

During a few engagements in the eastern 
states I had the honor to thank and repay 
my noble benefactor, James Bluffingame. 
My generous patron was an ideal Boston 
gentleman. As we went to his handsome 
home in Back Bay my heart overflowed 
with gratitude. i 

“And this is my noble benefactor!” I 
said, advancing to him and introducing 
myself and Mrs. Campbell. ‘To you I 
owe my stage career—” 

“Do not talk to me of the stage, madame. 
I hate it!’’ he said excitedly. 

“Why!” I exclaimed in surprise. “You 
were always considered the great patron 
of the stage in Boston.” 

“Yes, but that was before—before—”’ 
And he broke into tears. 

“Well, madame, perhaps I am unrea- 
sonable,” he continued; “‘but the stage 
robbed me of my pretty little girl, my only 
hope in old age. She wanted to become 
an actress and went to Europe, like you. 
I gave her the money, as I did you, but 
—but—” He broke down again. 

“Was she in Paris?’ asked Mrs. Camp- 
bell, with a kindly sympathy. 

“Yes, and there all trace was lost of 
her for a time. She wrote that she was 
married and then came that last letter, 
her death-warrant. Poor Lila—” 

“Was it in the Morgue?” I broke in 
quickly. 

“Only No. 618,” he said sadly. ‘Photo- 
graphs were sent us and there was no 
doubt of the horrible truth. We brought 
her home and she now sleeps in Auburn, 
beside her mother. The stage was her 
hell, her doom. Do you wonder that I 
hate it?” 

Should we tell him all we knew? The 
old church bell just then sounded a Minor 
tone. It seemed like a knell for poor 


Lila. We did not tell him the sad story— 
it would have been too cruel. 

When we returned, I urged Howard to 
hurry on to Chicago and told him I should 
have to have a fortnight’s holiday alone 
after that. 

_ “Where are you going?” he asked, 
puzzled. 

“Never mind. 
for two weeks.” 

Was I ashamed of my home and my 
mother? No, God forbid! But the 
deception had commenced and even he 
must not know that I was a plain Iowa 
girl. 

“All right,” he said good-naturedly. 
“If you can trust me with all your money, 
I can trust you.” 

“How much can I have?” 

“You’ve some heavy orders for cos- 
tumes.”’ 

“T must have one thousand dollars.” 

“Oh, that’s easy,” he said, giving his 
elk charm a whirl; “but the engagement 
here must be filled first.” 

There was over a fortnight yet before 
I could leave the World’s Fair grounds, 
and I telegraphed for mother to come to 
me from that little Iowa town—my home. 
The next day we met in Chicago—mother 
and I. Oh, how happy I was when we 
walked together through the grounds— 
mother and I! 

The oratorio first rendered was “The 
Creation,’’ mother’s favorite, and how 
that little face in the center riveted me! 
The “cooing dove” passage caught my 
whole spirit—I sang to mother. 

Planzo Gendar was the baritone and 
Signor Tonza the tenor, and it seemed so 
easy to sing the difficult trio! The choruses 
were inspiring. a 

I was proud, as an American, to wander 
down the Court of Honor, past the Foun- 
tain, and across the bridge at the peri- 
style and feel that the wonders of the 
ancients had been outdone. There was 
a gorgeous harmony and yet a soft, subtle 
symmetry in that white city that never 
can be surpassed. It seemed like a dream. 
The Circular Music Hall was difficult to 
sing in, but to stir again the enthusiasm 
of an American audience outweighed all 
other considerations to me. 

As was the rage, during the early part 


I don’t want to see you 
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of the Fair, mother and I went on a tour 
through Midway Plaisance. The Ferris 
Wheel had just begun lazily to turn, and 
the Captive Balloon—what a shudder it 
gave me!—brought back memories of 
poor Bob. The streets of Cairo, the Java 
village, old Vienna, the Dahomeys—it was 
all a collection of wonders never before 
gathered in one place. We wheeled each 
other about in chairs, mother and I, for 
no carriages were allowed in those great 
grounds. The Exposition seemed like a 
continued national circus day. There 
were surging seas of happy faces, and yet 
I was looking for one face! 

When mother was tired out in the even- 
ing, I used to wander along the beach of 
Lake Michigan, as it sang the memories 
of childhood. I wandered into the Iowa 
building, with its gay decorations of corn 
and wheat, and the verandas filled with 
the happy country people. 

I was looking for a face among them. 
Would it be there? 

I dared not express my feelings even to 
mother. It was a heart secret, and the 
pictures of childhood’s scenes seemed 
incomplete without that face. 

I almost feared that the handsome 
Columbian Guards were beginning to 
know me, as I took those lonely walks 
along the beach every night toward the 
little gray stone Iowa Building. 

I believe I was almost foolish and crazy 
about it. In the little groups about the 
Iowa building I occasionally caught a 
glimpse of a familiar face, but I shrank 
away for fear of recognition. It was not 
the face I was looking for. I quite expected 
to meet him. Yes! even among the glories 
of Jackson Park, the regal magnificence 
of American achievement, with a promis- 
ing career before me, and even mother 
with me—there was one thing lacking— 
one face missing. 

Is it so with all of us? We can answer 
only to our heart’s heart. 

I was glad when the last day of my 
engagement arrived. Mother now timor- 
ously ventured to come with me to the 
dressing-room. 

“Why, Minza, you don’t always have to 
whitewash that way, do you?” 

It was the hare’s paw and make-up box 
that startled her. 


“Yes, mother. My real self is dead; 
I am a public statue now. Do not ever 
let the secret be known that Madame 
Helvina is your daughter. Let me always 
remain Minza—only Minza—to you.” 

The orchestra began and I walked out 
to take my seat. In oratorios we can al- 
ways study the faces before us more than 
in opera. That day I felt the opera- 
glasses levelled at me with heartless scru- 
tiny. When I began my first solo my eyes 
caught a face in the gallery. 

The sight so startled me that I nearly 
broke down; my voice quivered; the 
orchestral tones seemed a din of confusion; 
my voice sounded distant and far away. 
I did not dare look again for those eyes. 
Could I be mistaken? No, they were there 
still, and I felt I could keep up no longer. 
A moment, and I sang to him with my 
heart aching, and felt those eyes upon me 
—it was Fred Burroughes. Did he recog- 
nize Minza? 

But it was not the face I looked for. 

Mother was startled when I came out. 

“Why, Minza, child, what’s the matter? 
Are you ill?” 

“No, mother, I saw Fred Burroughes 
in the audience, and it quite upset me.” 

“Did he recognize you?” 

“T don’t know,” I replied sadly. 

“T hope not, Minza. Fred’s gone to the 
bad. He ran away from his wife and 
married an actress—now they are ‘vaude- 
ville’ people, and he has served a year 
in prison for bigamy. They are not con- 
sidered respectable in Smithville.” 

“But, mother, remember what he did 
for us!” 

“Yes, my child, but we cannot help him 
now. It would ruin you were it known 
that—”’ 

“Mother, I will see him and thank him 
tomorrow,” I said firmly. 

But it was too late. The flashing head- 
lines in the newspapers the next morning 
told of the tragic suicide of Fred Bur- 
roughes, the variety actor. Poor Fred! 
I never expressed the appreciation I felt. 
But perhaps that. is the way of the world. 
The pendulum swung me up, he went down; 
and if no one else mourned his death, 
Minza, the friend of childhood, wept tears 
of sorrow. 

An “unknown friend” secured for him 
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a resting place in Oakland, and a few 
months later saw the little violets from 
the old home in Iowa blooming over his 
grave. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


Fred’s death delayed our trip to Iowa 
a few days. Every passing tree, I fancied, 
nodded a greeting as we sped away over 
the rolling prairies. How dear the large 
green fields of the old Hawkeye State 
seemed! How rich and fertile and smiling 
the landscape appeared that bright June 
morning! 

“Won’t it be a surprise for them?” 
thought I, as we stepped from the train 
at dusk at Smithville, and started to walk 
home. 

I rushed along the village street ahead 
of mother, for fear some of the old neigh- 
bors might recognize me. 

Where was the dear old house? I did 
not see it nestling among the trees. A 
larger, new-fashioned house stood in its 
stead. Why had they not written to me, 
and why had they torn down that little 
cottage I loved so well? 

A tall young man was busy with a lawn- 
mower in the front garden. 

“Does Mr. Robert Maxwell live here?” 


I inquired. 
“Well, rather. And this is my sister 
Minza, I’ll bet. I’m Jim.” 


The way I hugged that young rascal 
was a caution. 

“‘Where’s father—and Tod?” I said all 
in one breath. 

“Father’s over at Rathbone’s. 
very ill.” 

“Who? Tim? Children—Angela!’” I 
exclaimed. 

“Yes, she’s had trouble enough to die,” 
said Jim. “But come in. My! but, Minza, 
you wear fine dresses now,” he continued, 
with admiring brotherly glances. 

It seemed impossible to realize that this 
was the little baby I had nursed. I could 
not take my arms from his neck. 

“T must see father!” I exclaimed, jump- 
ing up hurriedly, as Jim, lazily, as a boy 
that age always acts, grunted out: 

“T’ll go and get him. You sit still, or 
don’t you want to—’” He stopped and 
looked at me. 

“Yes, I'll go,” and without taking off 


She’s 





my cloak I started across the road under 
the towering row of maples, and passed 
the sand pile where Angela and I used to 
play together. 

Father saw me and rushed out. 

“Minza, my daughter!” and the little 
gray-haired man embraced me tenderly. 
“She’s very low,” he whispered as we went 
in. 

The room was dark; the light of a flick- 
ering lamp only was on her pale face; 
her cheeks were sunken, her lips parched. 
It was Angela! What must she have 
suffered. I took the thin hand and kissed 
it affectionately. 

“Who’s thisPp—Mrs. Brady?” she whis- 
pered in a faint voice. ‘No, no, it’s— 
it’s—Minza.”’ 

With a cry, she feebly placed her arms 
about my neck. 

Angela, Angela, sister of my childhood! 
About the room were three little children, 
all Tim’s, the alternate image of father 
and mother. 

“You’ve come—come! O Minza! for- 
give—” continued Angela. 

“Hush,” I said, kissing the dry lips. 
“Now rest quietly.” 

What a flood-tide of memories came 
back, as I watched at that bedside! Would 
Tim come? 

As I bent over the suffering woman I 
could see but little trace of that happy 
girlish face I had left behind me. 

I held her in my arms and she slept. 
It was not long before I heard a noise at 
the door, and the children began to 
scamper to the kitchen. 

“It’s papa, it’s papa!” they whispered 
in concert like frightened birds. 

I was to meet him at last—the face I 
had so long sought in vain! My heart 
stood still. 

“Gi’ o’t my way, there! she’s allus sick 
—hic—I’m a lord mayor, I am.” 

Tim was drunk! 

This told the story of that pallid face 


and those frightened children. I laid her 
down gently. 

“Don’t go—go—Min—za—he’s only— 
ah, my—” 


I walked out into the other room. With a 
light in my hand I faced the drunken man. 

Was that the face? ‘Tim!’ I said, as 
he staggered toward me. 











THE 


“Mush ’bliged, mum, eh! 
always in the way.” 

“Tim!’? I said a second time, “it’s 
Minza.” 

That seemed to sober him. What a 
wreck he was, though his bloodshot eyes 
flashed the old fire! 

“Minza, Minza!”’ And he sat down and 
cried. 

I shook his limp hand as he sat with 
bowed and shamed head. .After kissing 
the sleeping face, as the other neighbors 
came to take the watch at the sick bed, 
I returned home. 

This saddened my home-coming. 

I found Tod at home, proud as a king 
in his new scarlet band uniform. 

“Minza, Minza, my famous sister!” 
he cried as he hung to me. 

How swiftly those few days at home 
passed! and yet I was not sorry when 
they were over! Everything was so 
changed !—there were no familiar faces to 
greet me. ! 

The day before I was to leave I went to 
see Angela. She was much better and 
sitting up, although very weak. 

“Yes, I shall get well now,’ she said 
faintly, but there was something strained 
in her expression. I had not seen Tim 
since that first meeting. 

That afternoon we were aroused by the 
cries of children from across the street. 


Neighbors 
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“Mother’s dying, mother’s dying!’ and 
when we arrived we found those three little 
girls clinging to the bedclothes and being 
kissed “Good-bye” by the dying mother. 
Tim stood weeping at the opposite side 
of the bed. 

“T have killed her, Minza! Oh, if I 
could die, too!”’ he cried in despair. 

One last glance as her eyes looked into 
mine and she smiled in recognition. 

That was the last on earth. Angela, 
sweet sister Angela was dead. 

I remained to attend the funeral. The 
songs we used to sing together at Sunday- 
school were to be sung at Angela’s funeral. 

The next morning Tim and I stood 
face to face over the coffin. 

“Minza, I am a wreck, and I wrecked 
her life, too,” he said, pointing to the dead 
face, now calm and peaceful. ‘‘Minza, in 
God’s presence, I must confess it all.” 

I could stand it no longer, and over that 
coffin we wept together. 

She was buried at the old limekiln. 
What a funeral it was! My voice broke 
in those simple songs of childhood. My 
heart was too full. As we stood at the 
graveside the rustle of the leaves of the 
old walnut tree came as a whisper from 
the dead. ‘Dust to dust!” Underneath 
the very spot we used to sit as children 
Angela was buried—the place where I had 
first plighted my troth to Tim! 


(To be continued ) 


THE SEED 


HE sower sows a little seed; 
The hands of God attend it, 
The tears of heaven befriend it, 
The harvest fills a need: 


The poet hears a little word; 
Into his heart he takes it, 
Into a song he wakes it, 

And kindred hearts are stirred. 


With seed and word the world is rife; 
If loving hands will plant them, 
A Sovereign Love will grant them 
Life, and the joy of life. 


—Henry Dumont, in “A Golden Fancy.” 








“For He Shall Give Bis Angels Charge Over Thee to Keep 
Thee in All Thy Ways.”—Psalm 91: 11 


LOTTA J. DARLING 


NGELS bright are ever near us 
Through the changing scenes of life, 
Strewing blessings on our pathway 
. As we meet its toil and strife; 
Gently guiding all our footsteps 
With a kind and tender hand 
From the ways of sin and error 
To the glorious “Summer Land.” 


God is Love—and we, his children, 
Objects of His loving care, 

See the tokens of his mercy 
Scattered ’round us everywhere. 


Earth is lovely—field and forest, 
Shadowy vale and mountain steep, 

Murmuring rill and rolling river 
Rushing flood and ocean deep, 


Blooming flowers and whispering breezes 
Feathered songsters of the grove 
All join in one harmonious concert, 


If we suffer—’tis our folly 
Causes all our grief and pain, 
But our guardian angels lead us 


Ever singing ‘‘God is Love.” Back to peace and truth again. 
Oh, let the worldling pass thee by 

With scornful look, averted eye— 

Let the friends who knew thy youth 

Doubt thy goodness and thy truth— 

Canst thou not their love forego 

Our sweet ministry to know, 

And unmoved their scornings see 

While bright spirits walk with thee. 


Starless nights and days of pain 
In thy pilgrimage remain, 

Hours of grief and heart’s unrest, 
Soul and body sore oppressed; 
Yet about thee, night and day, 
Brightening all thy dreary way, 
Spirits from the form set free 
Shall protect and comfort thee. 


Let the vanities of earth 

Perish at their hour of birth 

For the things of time and space 
Breathe not of our influence. 

Earth worms clinging to the dust 
Know not of thy holy trust; 

Let them rave; they cannot see 

The angels bright who walk with thee. 


Unshackled soul, rejoice, rejoice, 

Joy in the glory of thy choice. 

Shout, for the small and trembling ray 
Shall brighten into perfect day. 

The scales that now obstruct thy sight 
Shall fall before the glowing light, 
And all about thee thou cans’t see 
The angels bright who walk with thee 
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THE FARMER, 1066-1600 


By Charles Winslow Hall 


N ENGLAND, after the Romans 

abandoned Britain, the people 
seem to have chiefly lived in vil- 
lages, and to have cleared and 
held the ‘“plow-land” in equal 
shares, giving each man an acre here and an 
acre there, so that every householder should 
have his fair proportion of good and in- 
ferior corn-land. Once allotted, however, 
he farmed and held it by custom and land- 
right, until the harvest was ended, when 
his holding, with all the rest of the common 
land, was thrown open to pasturage for 
some months. 

With the next spring the common labor 
and united teams‘of the hamlet ploughed 
the arable land, each man retaining the 
right to his own allotment, and gradually 
this communistic right became to a great 
extent absolute ownership. The meadow- 
land, however, with a view of maintaining 
an absolute fairness of distribution, was 
re-alloted every year, until, not long 
before the establishment of the Saxon 
heptarchy, most of the English lands were 
held in fee-simple; but"even then, and for 
generations thereafter, 
the rights to use the 
pastures, and “pan- 
nage” or acorn—fruit- 
age of the woods, were 
held in common, limi- 
ted only by the num- 
ber of animals, swine 
and geese, which any 
one villager could 
subsist. From this 
common interest; we 
derive such rights as the hentia public 
now has in such city parks as Boston Com- 
mon, which was set aside and used in just 
such way, at the very foundation of the city. 

At first “extensive” cultivation pre- 
vailed, and new lands were reclaimed 





ANGLO-SAXON 





from time to time and the comparatively 
exhausted soil abandoned to become 
“old fields” for pasturage, or meadow; 
and the new corn-lands re-allotted in 
their place; but this process could not 
continue, and men soon began to hold 
and cultivate their allotments from father 
to son and generation to generation. 

The size of the parcels of land allotted 
was almost universally an acre, which 
was then held to be the amount of land 
that an average team could plow in a day, 
in most English shires, a furlong (a furrow 
long), forty rods (of five and a half yards 
each), in length, by four rods in breadth. 
But this popular unit of land measure- 
ment was largely varied by custom in 
England, as before the Norman conquest 
the rod was sometimes only twelve feet 
in one district, while in another section 
it might be twenty-four. Even as late 
as 1830, the acre in Bedfordshire was 
two roods; in Lincolnshire, five; while in 
Dorset it was only 134 rods, instead of 
160. In Staffordshire, it was equal to 
two and a half acres; and even today 
the Cheshire “acre” is 
10,240 square yards— 
about two and one- 
sixth acres. 

Naturally, in some 
places there were only 
half-acre lots left to 
make fair division, but 
all the lots were sepa- 
rated by the narrow 
grassy strips, called 
balks ” or “lands,” 
and ended at the ‘headland’ where the 
plough turned, a term still used today, and 
in some cases. grown into the name of a 
locality by long usage. 

“Intensive” farming soon became neces- 
sary -and. at first a'man planted one-half 
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his land every year, letting the other half 
lie fallow. Next the “two-field system” 
was exchanged for the “‘three-field” plan, 
by which the owner of a piece lying fallow 
through the summer had it sown to wheat 
or rye in autumn; next spring plowed 
back the stubble of last year’s wheat and 
sowed barley or oats; then harvested his 
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ANGLO-SAXON MANOR HOUSE (TENTH CENTURY) 


winter wheat or rye, ploughed it up and 
let it lie fallow. Crops and hayland were 
carefully fenced, but arable lands were 
usually thrown open for pasturage from 
Lammas-tide (August 1) to Candlemas, 
(February 2), and the meadows from 
mid-summer day (July 6) to February 2. 
The community was sometimes a com- 
pact and roughly-fortified village of from 
fifty to an hundred houses—say five hun- 
dred souls—or a less compact hamlet of 
a few scattered freeholders, each having 
his own “town” or “garth” rudely 
protected by mound and 
stockade. For in the “Merry 
England” of old, the multitu- 
dinous peoples from whose 





off spoil and captives. The lance and the 
sword of the freeholder, and the club, 
axe and knife of the thrall, were seldom 
laid aside in those years of piracy and 
warfare which eventually fused into one 
sterling cohesive ingot, the English people. 

So we see in the crude illustrations of 
Saxon and early English manuscripts the 
one-story hall of the Anglo-Saxon chief, 
with its lean-to additions, added probably 
from time to time, as his family 
and servants became more nu- 
4<" merous; the dole of bread to the 
dependent poor, and varied 
aspects of family life; but the 
house-carles, or armed servants, 
are near at hand with their long 
lances; and even the swineherd 
driving his greedy charges into 
the distant woods is armed as if 
for war, while the rude gallows 
of the central villages is sel- 
dom without the “‘sea-thief’’ or 
“‘wood-thief,” whose capture 
and whose execution were seldom separated 
by many hours.” 

From these holders, big and little, the 
king derived service in war and a “‘feorm,” 
or “farm-rent,” paid in animals, grain, 
etc., which in the early days he collected, 
and literally ‘“‘ate up” when making his 
visits to the various parts of his domain. 
At an early date the church began to 
acquire‘large grants from the crown, an 
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scended, knew no long season 
of peace for centuries. 

The Anglo-Saxon was still at 
war with the Briton on the west and 
southwest; with the Pict and Scot on the 
north; the Dane, Norwegian, Swede and 
Baltic hordes on the seacoast and wherever 
a Norse Jarl had made a conquest of the 
east and northeast. 

Besides these the piratical forayers of 
Western Europe, less formidable but 
ufficiently annoying, made occasional 
aids along the Channel coasts, and carried 


THE HIGH SEAT OF A SAXON OR NORSE KING 


OR CHIEF (NINTH CENTURY) 


these rents were brought into the abbey 
or monastery or collected by a resident 
reeve or overseer. Chiefs and thanes 
also made grafits, and even the poorer 
householders, by way of penance, or seek- 
ing the protection of Mother Church; in 
those days often the only savior of the 
weak and unfortunate. Giving the title 
to their land, they generally retained its 
tenancy, and as in time man-service and 
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payment of money or in kind took the 
place of the old royal provender rentals, 
the manorial system gradually erected 
itself over the ruins of the old fee-simple 
holdings of the Anglo-Saxon regirne. The 
conquests of the Dane, and the enormous 
taxation of the ‘“Dane-gelt,’’ levied by 
the later Saxon kings to buy off the Norse 
invader, could not be paid by the average 
farmer, and as a result was paid by king, 
thane and abbot, who acquired the fee of 
most of the English lands long before the 
Norman invasion. 

The furnishing of a king’s palace or 
a thane’s hall was very rude and sordid 
according to our ideas of comfort and ele- 
gance. A bare floor of stone or wood 
paves the great hall, whose roof and walls 
may have some decoration in carven work 





(Tenth Century) 


and garish coloring, or display of colored 
tapestry and suspended armor and wea- 
pons. A stone hearth, perhaps two or 
three in the centre of the hall, holds the 
wood-fires whose smoke passes out through 
the openings in the roof overhead. The 
tables are, as their ancient name implies, 
literally ‘‘boards’” supported on rude 
trestles, and taken away from between the 
long rows of seats or settees, when the 
meal was finished. Most of the fighting 
men and younger people lay at night on 
straw spread on the floor or benches, many 
of the thralls among the cattle, and only 
the women and the principal people had a 
closet or shut-in bed or chamber. 

If such were the rude dwellings and 
furniture of the wealthy and powerful, 
it may well be imagined that the average 
farmer had little more than a hovel of 


wood or stone, with a hard clay floor, 
and little or nothing in the way of movables 
beside a pot or two, some clay jugs and 
cups, and his rude weapons and imple- 
ments of husbandry. This dwelling was 
very commonly shared with a part of the 
live stock, a custom not extinct in York- 
shire until well into the last century, and 
not yet unknown in the Emerald Isle 
today. 

There were parts of England, however, 
even before the Norman conquest, where 
the farmer was often of a nobler and more 
intelligent type. The Danish, Swedish 
and Norwegian Vikings who at_ first 
harried, then conquered and later settled 
the eastern and northern coasts of Eng- 
land, were often of kingly or at least 
noble descent from ancestors who in their 
best days did not disdain to aid in the 
cultivation of their hereditary acres, to 
care for their flocks and herds, or ply 
the woodsman’s axe or ship-builder’s 
tools as sturdily and effectively as they 
had wielded blade and bill in battle. 
Among these people a greater variety of 
household furniture, proper provision 
of sanitary conveniences, and table equip- 
age, superior weapons, tools and buildings, 
and a greater reliance on the sea as a 
source of food and profit, reflected the 
greater resources and manliness of the 
freemen of the Norse lands. There were 
also in southeastern Scotland certain 
Flemish adventurers, who before the con- 
quest implanted no feeble outgrowths of 
the enterprising, industrious and ingenious 
peoples of Belgium and Holland. 

It is true that the original occupants 
of the ‘“‘Danelagh”’ and indeed their Norse 
contemporaries, wherever found, were by 
their own showing pirates of the most 
ferocious type, who made cruising along- 
shore and to foreign lands a recognized 
business. Thus one worthy Norse farmer, 
in the early days of Christianity, was 
strongly impressed with the idea that he 
should abandon Odin and Thor, and 
worship the “White Christ,’’ but he was 
a man of established habits, and he had 
been accustomed to “go leding,’’ that is 
on piratical raiding twice every year, 
once after the crops were all in, and again 
when the harvest was over and the “‘out- 
land men” were presumably. better off 
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than at any other season. He had made 
the spring excursion, which had not been 
so satisfactory as could be wished, and he 
declared that he would make the autumnal 
raid as usual. This over, he gave his 
solemn promise that he would abandon 
both heathenism and piracy. 
Unfortunately for him, he found his 
match at last, and his ‘associates carried 





back to Norway only the dead body of 
this promising proselyte. The Icelandic 
Sagas, which indeed have preserved more 
of the biography and living history of 
Northeastern Europe than any other 
records, are full of testimony to this 
remarkable combination of pride of birth 
and station, passionate desire of military 
glory, agricultural and mechanical skill 
and industry, and piratical greed and 
cruelty in our Norse ancestors. 

But the furniture of some of the smaller 
English manor-houses was very scanty; 
that of the Manor of Waleton valued in 
1150, consisted of four carts, three baskets, 
a winnowing basket, a pair of millstones, 
ten tubs, four barrels, two leaden boilers 
with stoves, three three-legged tables, 
twenty dishes and platters, two table- 
cloths, half a load of salt, two axes, a 
trestle table and five rush beehives. 
These articles were handed down from 
father to son and a part of them re- 
appeared in a lease made one hundred and 
fifty years after. 

The laborer’s house was of very cheap 
construction; one built in 1305 for two 
laborers by Queens College, Oxford, was 
probably of masonry or good lumber but 
cost only twenty shillings. The goods 
and chattels of such a laborer in 1431 
consisted of a dish, an adze, a brass pot, 
two plates, two augers, an axe, a three- 
legged stool and a barrel. The common 
people slept in a huddle on the floor, with 
or without straw, and covered themselves, 


if cold, with their cloaks and outer clothes. 
Their great vice of uncleanliness made 
these conditions even worse than those of 
an Indian camp, for they not only never 
bathed, except by swimming in summer, 
but emptied all sorts of abominations 
outside the door until it was actually 
difficult to see into or to enter it. Their 
food consisted chiefly of grain, the aver- 
age allowance to a servant being 
thirty-six bushels a year. Salt her- 
rings and a modicum of beer or 
milk; and in some localities fresh 
fish and small game were accessible 
. to a favored few, but poaching 
%@_.was severely dealt with by most 
~ landlords. 
The farming tools and vehicles 
varied little from the types used in 
Italian fields centuries before. The plough 
of the eleventh century had a very high 
wheel and very short handles, and its parts, 
as now, were the beam, handles, tongue, 
mould-board and share. Often drawn by 
two oxen, it was sometimes attached to 
four, six and even eight, the day’s work 
lasting only six to eight hours. The harrow 
appears to have been a kind of big rake, 
and the clods were crushed by laborers 
using a mattock or big beetle. The 
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scythe and sickle were much the same in 
shape as some in use within the memory 
of living man. 

Money values were very low according 
to our ideas, but as the purchasing power 
of money then equalled from eight to 
twenty times what it is today one must 
not hasten a comparison. In Athelstane’s 
time, a horse was worth 120 shillings, an 
ox thirty pence, a cow twenty pence, a 
sheep five pence, a hog eight pence, a slave 
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twenty shillings, making a slave worth 
eight oxen; and these prices, except in 
times of famine, appear to have changed 
little under the Norman. In 1156 wheat 
sold at eighteen pence the quarter of 
eight bushels, and in 1243 it brought only 
twenty-four pence, but in 1024 seed wheat 
sold at three shillings a bushel, barley at 
two shillings and oats at one shilling per 
bushel. 

The roads of that day were wretched, 
and remained so for many centuries, for 
the average man had rather break gear 
and wear out teams than do anything to 
clear away even one projecting root or 
dangerous stone. Water carriage was 
largely and effectively used, and many 
rivers, now silted up, were once busy 
canals of inland commerce. 

With all their sordid surroundings, and 
feudal surveil, the popular expression, 





ANGLO-SAXON WHEAT HARVEST (TENTH 
CENTURY) 


“Merry England,” was not wholly mis- 
placed. They had the habit of working 
in common, and frequently meeting to- 
gether for universal merriment, worship 
and manly exercises. Religion itself 
catered to public entertainment with 
miracles, which were impressive if de- 
ceptive, and mystery plays which even 
today excite deep and universal interest 
in our blase generation. Then there were 
church ales and parish entertainments at 
which cakes and ale were sold for the bene- 
fit of the parish, and the latter part of 
Sundays and holidays were given up to 
wrestling matches, quarter staff, sword 
and buckler and archery competition, as 
well as to tennis, bowls, football, quoits, 
casting the stone, and other popular 
exercises, wherefrom sprung that cool, 
steady courage, strength and endurance, 
and especially that skill in archery and 
swordplay, which at first profited their 
feudal lords, but at length brought feudal- 
ism and chivalry to a common defeat. 


The women and girls also daily met at 
the common well, pitcher in hand, or 
washed the family rags, and exchanged 
gossip and scandal at the common-wash- 
ing-place. They brought their great 
loaves to the common oven, and discoursed 
of births and marriages and deaths, and 
those occasional comedies and tragedies 
which were wont to break the monotonous 
history.of even the most isolated manor. 
A murderer to be hung, a petty thief to 
be whipped soundly with a view to his 
amendment in life, an interesting vaga- 
bond, or ‘‘masterless man” set in the 
stocks, until he could be claimed by his 
old master or given to a new one; and, 
treat of all treats, the ducking of some 
unpopular harridan, whose vitriolic tongue 
had at last broken all limits—these and 
more lovable and tender associations made 
life and labor of interest, as with us today. 

Under William the Norman, the 
village system of Saxon and Norse 
freeholders was practically replaced by 
the “manors” with which he rewarded 
hundreds and thousands of his barons 
and knights, after the conquest of 
England. The manor might comprise 
one or more villages, or a wide range 
of moor and forest, sparsely inhabi- 
ted, but for its possession the lord 
of the manor owed service and certain 
payments of money or property to his 
sovereign, and in return had practical 
sovereignty over the people of his domain. 
His were the rights of “pit and gallows” 
to drown any woman and hang any man 
whom he might adjudge guilty under 
the stern Draconian code of a period when 
thief and poacher, heretic and railer, were 
fortunate if they escaped with mutilation 
or a whipping that was scarcely to be 
preferred to death. 

Such manors usually contained five 
classes of inhabitants; the freemen who 
owed no service, but were obliged to pay 
rent for the lands which their fathers had 
“theld of God and the sun”; the socmen, 
who also appear to have been free but 
burdened with heavier exactions of ser- 
vice, dues and obedience to their superior, 
and the villeins or non-free tenants, who 
were not slaves, yet belonged to the 
manor, passed with it by deed or forfeiture, 
and could not leave the land without 
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their lord’s permission. The average 
holding of a villein was a ‘“‘virgate’” of 
land, about thirty acres English, with 
meadowland, and rights of common pas- 
ture and woodland; about equivalent to 
one hundred acres of varied territory. 
But for this land the holder must furnish 
a man to labor on the lord’s land for two 
or three days in the week during most of 
the year, and four or five days in summer, 
and often in harvest “at the request of 
the master,” the greater part of the week. 
He also paid “gafol” or tribute in money 
or goods, and was bound to have his 
grain ground at the manor mill, to fold 
his sheep at night on his lord’s land to 
fertilize it for him; to pay fines upon the 
marriage of his daughter, or the sale of 
a horse or cattle, and to bear other and 
often illegal exactions from greedy su- 
periors, or tyrannical stewards. 

The most onerous exaction was perhaps 
the “boon days” or “‘days given in harvest”’ 


to saving the crops of the lord of the ~ 


manor; which, it may well be believed, 
were often saved at the expense of the 
villeix.’s own harvest in unfavorable sea- 
sons. In most manors the estate provided 
the laborers at harvest with a meal of 
bean or pea porridge, half a loaf each of 
white and of ‘“‘mixtil’? bread, made of 
wheat, barley and rye meal mixed, with 
a ration of meat and beer; and in the 
evening a small loaf of ‘“mixtil’’ bread and 
cheese. 

Some of the freemen, who did not owe 
this service, were often employed to keep 
things moving, being mounted on horses 
and provided with rods to discourage 
hesitation and repress disorder. 

In addition to these services the villein 
was also generally bound to furnish trans- 
portation for the products of the manor 
from one holding to another, from the 
manor to market, and in time of war to 
distant camps and seaports. It is almost 
beyond belief that the holder of one hun- 
dred acres of land should have endured 
from generation to generation such slavish 
bondage. 

But there were two classes inferior to 
this: the crofters, who held a cottage and 
perhaps five acres, who hired out as 
laborers and in some counties were miners 
and woodsmen, a class who never ex- 


ceeded some 80,000 according to the 
Norman records; the cotters, estimated 
in Domesday book at only 66,800 in num- 
ber, and the boors, who were probably 
without land, furnished a cheap class of 
laborers, or occupied waste and unsettled 
woodlands, where their presence alone 
redeemed it from utter desolation. Some 
25,000 slaves, or thralls, then existed 
a class that rapidly diminished in England, 
as skill in agriculture and the growth of 
manufactures, mining, etc., demanded 
greater intelligence and initiative on the 
part of the workman. 

The manor-house of a small estate was 
usually built of wood and consisted chiefly 
of a hall in which as late as the seventeenth 
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century most of the inmates cooked, ate, 
slept and amused themselves. A bower 
for the women and a chamber for the lord 
of the manor with a private chapel were 
often added. A larger manor-house might 
have two floors, and in some cases the 
house was built of stone, and with walls 
of immense thickness and stairways im- 
bedded in masonry and closed against 
assault by several massive doors and bars 
and bolts of great thickness. Such a 
house stood in the midst of the lord’s 
arable lands, with its courtyard sur- 
rounded by the homestead walls, barns, 
stables, cattle stalls, sheep-fold and hen- 
houses, and within the square the ovens, 
kilns, salting-house and brewery. Out- 
side, the home farm, kitchen garden, 
grapery and orchard were enclosed and a 
large dove-cote or two was a usual orna- 
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ment and efficient tribute gatherer from 
all the surrounding fields. 

Not far away stood the village of the 
tenants, each of whom had his rude cottage 
enclosed in a “toft” or yard, and the three 
common fields with their rotation of crops 
stretched away from the common centre, 
and the meadows and woodlands filled 
up the background, where the nature of 
the country did not bring them in closer 
proximity. 
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But the manorial system was doomed, 


and in the fall and winter of 1315-16, 
incessant rains having destroyed the crops, 
a dread-pestilence destroyed myriads of 
the farming population, and a murrain 
also slew a large part of the cattle and 
sheep of Great Britain. The winter of 
1348-49 was fatally remarkable for the 
ravages of the Black Death or plague, 
which destroyed from one-third to one- 
half of the entire population of England. 
So many of the tenants and villeins were 
swept away that laborers could not be 
got to take the places of the victims, and 
wages became so high that Parliament 
stepped in to legislate in favor of the old 
rates for both labor and the staple foods 
of the people. 

In spite of several acts of this com- 
plexion, the old order of things was passing 
away, and the lords of the manor rapidly 
became landlords, leasing their lands at 
a fixed rental without exacting service of 
any kind, except military service at the 
call of the king. Still the old manor system 
survived to some extent in most English 
counties for many generations.’ At an 
early date lands were leased with the 
stock thereon, and the arable land or some 
part thereof sowed to cereals, and this 
custom naturally increased after the 


pestilence had swept away a vast number 
of experienced servants. The average 
landlord found it to his interest to let 
the lands and stock which he had formerly 
cared for himself. In the fifteenth century 
the Wars of the Roses more than deci- 
mated the people of England, and in 1477 
the plague, in four terrible months, swept 
off more than three times as many as the 
sword had devoured. 

At an early date some great men had 
begun to enclose and acquire the waste 
and common land, and in the fifteenth 
century many manors had become unin- 
habited by any but the owner or his 
representatives and servants. Much suf- 
fering and injustice was wrought in this 
land-grabbing operation, but there was 
still an enormous amount of forest, waste 
moorland, fen, marsh and swamp which 
remained as deserted and unimproved as 
when they had been the scene of the march 
of the Roman legions. The population 
of Englafid estimated at the time of the 
Conquest at less than two millions, and 
increased to nearly four millions previous 
to the Black Death in 1348-49, was by it 
reduced to at least 2,700,000, and some 
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claim to less than two million souls. Suc- 
ceeding wars and pestilences probably 
prevented any material increase up to 
1485, when the population was probably 
two and a half millions. Henry VII and 
Henry VIII tried to legislate to prevent 
the increase of sheep farms and the decrease 
of tenancies for humble people, but 
“Bluff King Hal,” having decreed the 
dissolution of the monasteries, and 
divided the church farms among his 
favorites, the best-managed lands of 
England were turned into sheep-walks, 
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and once comfortable farmers were re- 
duced to beggary. 

Immense accumulations of land and 
sheep: were. vested in one person at this 
period; for during the reigns of Henry 
VIII and Edward VI, about one-fifteenth 
of the lands of England were sequestered, 
allotted to new owners, most of their 
former tenants driven out, and the live 
stock itself often taken with no regard 
to the interests of the tenant. Flocks of 
10,000, 15,000 and even as high as 24,000 
sheep are chronicled at this period, and 
this of course meant the utter destruction 
of many a once populous and _ thriving 
village and hamlet. 

During Henry’s reign, Fitzherbert, a 
justice of the Court of Common Pleas, 
wrote a work on husbandry, which has 
preserved some details of English farm 
life in 1523 and thereafter. He describes 
the plough: as unchanged since the four- 
teenth century, except that in some 
counties it is preceded by wheels and in 
others not. . The poverty of most farmers 
precluded its purchase, although its cost 
is estimated at from one to eight shillings. 
It must be remembered, however, that a 
shilling in good sterling silver was equal 
to two dollars and a half of our money in 
purchasing power, and most of the cost 
of the plough lay in the small amount 
of smith’s work guarding the mould-board, 
etc. With 

“Vorty eggs a penny 

That were both goode and newe.” 
as described in a contemporaneous ballad, 
a good deal of food was represented by 
an English shilling, now worth twenty- 
four cents. 

He describes the big ox harrow “made 
of six final peeces of timber called harow 
bulles, made either of ashe or oke; they 
be two yards long, and as much as the 
small of a man’s leg; in every bulle are 
five sharpe peeces of iron called harow 
tyndes, set somewhat a slope forward.” 
After this broke the great clods a “horse 
harow” sometimes having hardwood 
“tyndes” was used to further pulverize 
the soil. For weeding wheat, etc., he 
recommends ‘a pair of tongs made of 
wood, and in dry weather ye must have 
a weeding-hoke with a socket, set upon 
a staff a yard long.” 


According to this writer, some reaped 
their grain high up, and after mowed 
the straw, while others cut closely with 
the sickie, and mowed their barley and 
oats. The common practice was to sow 
two bushels of wheat or rye to the acre. 
The farmer’s wife is expected “to wynowe 
all cornes, to make malte, to shere corne, 
and in tyme of neede to helpe her husbande 
to fyll the muck wayne or doung carte, 
dryve the plough, lode heye, corne, and 
suche other.” 

But a better time was coming, and in 
the reign of Elizabeth, the flood of silver 
and gold from India and America; the 
expansion of commerce and the growth in 
wealth and independence of the great 
seaports, had greatly benefitted the farm- 
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ing class. Tillage had improved, insomuch 
that rye or wheat that in the Middle 
Ages bore only six to eight bushels to 
the acre, now. often produced fifteen to 
twenty; barley, thirty-six bushels; oats, 
thirty-two to forty bushels to the acre. 


_A larger use of “garden sass” was common 


even among the poorer cottagers, and a 
well-kept English garden in the time of 
Spenser, Raleigh, Drake and Captain John 
Smith, furnished ‘melons, pompions, 
gourds, cucumbers, radishes, skirets (sup- 
posed a kind of carrot), parsnips, carrots, 
cabbages, navewes (turnip radishes), tur- 
nips, and all kinds of salade herbes.” 
“Also we have most delicate apples, 
plummes, pears, walnuts, filberts, etc., and 
those of sundrie sorts planted within 
fortie years past, in comparison with which 
most of the old trees are nothing worth, 
so have we no less store of strange fruite, 
as abricots, almonds, peaches, figges, 
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corne-trees (probably cornels) in noble- 
men’s orchards.” 

Harrison also says of the husbandmen 
that while in former times, in spite of 
their frugality, “they were scarcely able 
to live,” that now the industrious farmer 
had generally saved by the end of his 
term six or seven year’s rent besides “a 
fair garnish of pewter on his cupboard” 
and odd vessels, and also “three or four 
feather beds, so many coverlids and car- 
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pets of tapestry, a silver salt (cellar), 
a bowl for wine, and a dozen of spoones 
to finish up the sute.”’ 

His diet consisted, beside beef, of 
“mutton, veal, lamb, pork, besides souse, 
brawn, bacon, fruit, pies, cheese, butter 
and eggs,” washed down with plenty of 
ale, cider or perry, as tea and coffee were 
anknown in those days. There were of 
course multitudes of farmers who seldom 
ate white bread, and some even at times 
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had to make their bread out of beans, 

peas and oats, and even acorns; but meat 

was much cheaper than wheaten bread 

and every laborer, according to Tusser, ate 

meat twice a week. 

“Good ores looke weekly of custom and 
right, 

. For roar’ meate on Sundaies, and Thursdais 
at nighte.”’ 

Harvest-home was still celebrated, and 
Hentzner, a traveller in 1598, ten years 
after the defeat of the Spanish Armada, 
writes: ‘‘As we were returning to our inn 
(at Windsor) we happened to meet some 
country people celebrating their harvest- 
home. Their last load they crown with 
flowers having besides an image richly 
dressed, by which perhaps, they would 
signify Ceres; this they keep moving 
about, while men and women, men and 
maid-servants riding through the streets 
in the cart, shout as loud as they can till 
they arrive at the barn.” 

The growth of flax for home consump- 
tion, and- spinning and weaving, had 
become a recognized industry of rural life, 
and the woolen and linen garments and 
“household linen and napery” of the 
farmer were generally of home production. 
Potatoes had been introduced into Ireland 
by Sir Walter Raleigh, but had not become 
an article of general cultivation. 

In 1563, iron-clad laws were passed to 
compel the poorer classes to take up farm- 
ing as laborers, and to restrict the rates 
of wages. As these rates were to be fixed 
by the landed proprietors of the several 
counties at “the quarter sessions,’ it 
may well be believed that the arrangement 
was considerably one-sided; but these 
laws remained in force until 1814. In 
1564, the Rutland magistrates fixed the 
wage schedule as follows, probably carry- 


ing with the money payment, board and 
lodging: 

A bailiff in charge of two plow-lands, 
forty shillings a year and eight shillings 
for livery; a skilled servant, forty shillings 
the year and six shillings for livery; a 
common servant, thirty-three shillings, 
four pence, and five shillings for livery, 
and an inferior servant, twenty-four 
shillings, and five shillings for livery. The 
day laborer was to receive six pence in 
winter, seven pence in summer, and eight 
to nine pence in harvest time, “finding 
himself.” A mower, with meat, five 
pence, without meat, ten pence per day; 
a man reaper, with meat, four pence, 
without meat, eight pence; a woman 
reaper, with meat, three pence, without 
meat, six pence per day. The fact that 
one half the laborer’s wages were taken 
for his food shows that the laws were 
unfairly administered, in the interest of 
the landed proprietor. 

The close of the sixteenth century, 
however, ushered in changes that are of 
the greatest interest to American farmers, 
and enough has been said to show that 
even the unfortunates, who were sold as 
servants into the American colonies, were 
ushered into a new world of greater free- 
dom and opportunity. Many readers will 
also recognize the fact, that even the 
gentlemen and yeomen who came out 
with their servants in the Seventeenth 
Century, could not be expected to be free 
from narrow and sordid ideas as to the 
rights of their inferiors, and that “they 
builded better than they knew” is very 
obvious. 

That the tools and methods of farming 
brought by them from England long re- 
mained unchanged, will be gathered from 
the succeeding article. 


TODAY 


i laugh today, today is brief, 
I would not wait for anything; 
I’d use today that cannot last, 
Be glad today and sing. 


—Heart Throbs, II. 








SPRING COURAGE 


From the French of Pierre de Ronsard. (Written about 1550) 


TRANSLATED BY HELEN F. PAGE 


. co love ye, joyful heralds true 
Of spring’s new life, swift swallows’ crew, 
Fond doves, cuckoos, and soaring larks; 
Ye thrushes brown and songsters coy 
That dart from bush in nesting joy 
To fill with life the greenwood parks! 


Lord love ye, Easter daisies fine, 
Narcissus, nodding columbine, 
Sweet jessamine and lilies tall, 
The hawthorn pale, and flow’ring lime; 
Ye anis, fragrant balm, and thyme, 
Right hearty welcome to ye all! 


Lord love ye, parti-colored sea 
Of butterflies, that on the lea 

Light flutter over heath and broom; 
And ye, new swarm of velvet bees, 
Impartial sucking honeyed fees 

From coral bud and amber bloom! 


A thousand times I hail again 
Your lovely, joyous, tender train! 
I love this pulsing season rare 
When streamlets flow with rippling purl, 
Rememb’ring winter’s stormy swirl, 
When thus abroad I may not fare! 


* * * * * * 


Quick, boy, my horse! Straight forth I’ll ride! 
With springtime’s hope to be my guide 

I’ll go to seek my lady dear: 
Perchance, by spring’s soft zephyrs wooed, 
She’ll greet me in less cruel mood 

Than she was wont in winter drear! 
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Hit stood facin’ me at the 

crossin’ o’ the slough in the 
Big Cypress swamp. I tried to raise my 
gun to shoot it, Aunt Hannah, but hit 
looked so much like her out’n its eyes.” 

“Oh, my po’ Adam! You air sartinly 
bewitched, my son. Yes, that is the 
’casion 0’ all yo’ troubles.” 

Adam sat in the lowly doorway of the 
humble log cabin beside the little clearing 
in the pine barrens. 

There was not a sound to wake the 
dreary echoes, not an echo to indicate 
that there. was life in the dreary expanse. 
It was the quintessence of desolation. 
The great solemn pines might have stood 
brooding there just as they were for 
untold years. There was nothing to 
indicate that they might not remain 
there in the same indifferent posture for 
a million years to come. There was 
something appalling in the inflexible 
loneliness of the landscape. 

Poor Adam! Child of poverty, inheritor 
of privation! The absence of hopeful 
aspirations had saved him from the 
burden of disappointments. His life was 
on a level with the mediocrity of his 
surroundings. There was not a ridge 
that rose to the dignity of a hillock in 
the miles and miles of that sombre scenery. 
Even so, there was no sentiment within 
all the wide stretch of the colorless en- 
vironment to lift his soul above the 
humble plans and meagre wants of his 
uneventful existence. 

Now and then a baby was born. Now 
and then an old man died. Now and 
then there was a bride and a wedding 
feast. Now and then a wornout woman 
crossed her pallid hands upon her shrunken 
bosom, and there was a funeral gathering. 

So the lackluster years came and went 
as Adam Bender grew to manhood. 


UNT HANNAH, I seed the 
white deer ag’in this mornin’. 


There was no perceptible development. 
Apparently he was neither older nor 
younger than when his dying mother 
left the imprint of her last kiss upon 
his wrinkled baby face, stamped with the 
pathos of poverty. He had simply gone 
through certain transformations. It took 
more cloth to cover his ungainly body 
than in former days. Then he had learned 
to talk, or rather to articulate. His 
vocabulary was but little fuller than that 
of the birds that chattered to each other 
among the gloomy cypresses in the swamp 
hard by. 

Aunt Hannah was one of those nega- 
tive-souled creatures, simply good be- 
cause she was incapable of being bad; 
harmless because there was no incentive 
to harmful deeds. She loved Adam. as 
an elderly dog loves a docile and com- 
panionable puppy. Her instincts rose 
no higher than that, and instinct occu- 
pied the place of discerning intelligence 
in her makeup. 

“Adam,” she called in an even tone of 
voice, devoid of inflection, and with accent 
and emphasis neutralized by the drawling 
whine patterned after the soughing of the 
wind i in the tree tops, ‘“‘Adam,”’ she called, 

“come here.” 

“T’m here now, Aunt Hannah.” 

“T know it, Adam, but mind what I’m. 
telling you. D’ye know that people is 
sometimes bewitched?” 

“‘Yes’m, I’ve hearn tell o’ the like.” 

“That’s what’s the matter with you, 
Adam. How many times have you seen 
that ’ere white deer?” 

“Twict, Aunt Hannah.” 

“Twict a’ready! Adam, beware of the 
third time! I’ve hearn yer granpappy 
say that when a white deer ’peared in the 
woods that hit meant good luck to some 
*un.and bad luck to some ’un else. 

“How long have ye knowed Molly 
Brand, Adam?” 


(61) 
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“Why, Aunt Hannah, I’ve knowed her all my life.” 

“T mean sence she’s growed up, Adam.” 

“She’s jest the same to me that she allers was—no, 
she ain’t nuther, but oh, how I wish she was! I useter 
call her my little gal, Aunt Hannah, but she’ll never be 
mine no more.” 

“Don’t be so downhearted, Adam. She’s jest at the 
age to be stuck up a little. She'll be better bimeby.” 

“No, Aunt Hannah, there’s somethin’ come betwixt 
us ’n’ she won’t never be mine no more.”’ There were 
tears in the faded blue eyes. It seemed as if the emo- 
tional side of the boy’s nature was going to assert itself 
despite his stolid apathy. 

Oh, the barrenness of that unfathomable waste of 
pine barren in that day and time! Those ambitionless 
squatters were born, bred, died and were buried in the 
woods. Hence, their superstitions and all their wood- 
craft were fraught with signs, omens and presentiments. 

Occasionally an albino partridge or hare was seen 
flashing through the cloistral forest aisles where the wood 
monks of silence crouched brooding. At rarer inter- 
vals, a snow white deer appeared in the feeding grounds. 
All such uncanny interlopers boded no good to the 
“cracker.”’ Some perverse nature, however, might be 
aided and abetted in its machinations by the witch beast. 

This was the position occupied by Adam and. his 
ancient relative. Hunters had seen the white deer, and 
woodsmen claimed to have seen Adam stealing about 
among the green shadows of the big cypress mys- 
teriously. 

Aunt Hannah had passed the age of bewitching men 
by her natural, God-given charms. From being bashful 
in her youth, diffident and curious in later years, she 
had become a crone in her old age. One hunter averred 
that he had seen the white deer 
licking salt from her hand on the 
banks of the Bloody Run in the 
depths of the Big Cypress. 

Another had seen Adam and the 
white deer romping together down 
by the Dead Lakes where the gray 
moss hung in funeral festoons in 
those umbrageous solitudes where 
the great magnolias shut out the 
summer sunbeams and the light 
of the wintry stars. 

For a long time the brands 
stuck to Aunt Hannah and Adam. 
Their mentality had reached a 
little higher stage of development 
than was usual among the deni- 
zens of the barrens. But they, 
too, had been driven by public 
opinion, expressed in hints and 
innuendoes, to withdraw their 
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recognition of and association with their humble neighbors. 

Molly Brand was the adored of Adam and the petted and caressed 
favorite of the community. She was an only child more or less 
spoiled, and all the latent beauty of that unlovely environment 
had blossomed in her being and found expression in her form and 
features. 

The sun had now sunk behind the barred blackness of the 
Big Cypress. 

“Adam,” called Aunt Hannah, “come here, my son.” 

“T’m here a’ready, Aunt Hannah.” 

“Listen to me and mind what I say. Back in Cyarliny, when 
I was a leetle gal, the quality folks useter have Hallere’n parties. 
Their doin’s allers sorter bothered yer granpappy, because he said 
that they was temptin’ the evil one. I know the gals useter try 
their conjurements to ketch and hold their fellers. Hit was on 
them ’casions that the white rabbits and the white deers and all 
the witch beasts acted cur’us and the hunters shot ’em with 
silver bullets. When the witch beasts had put a spell on.some 
un that was the only way to git it off. Now, Adam, come inside. 
Bring some chips and we’ll build a fire and mould yo’ a silver 
bullet.” 

The coin was melted and the fated bullet cast, while Aunt 
Hannah mumbled some traditional formula. It was cast in the 
mold used by Adam’s sire and grandsire in casting leaden bullets 
for the long-barreled flint-lock rifle that stood in the corner. It 
took a long time and much hard 
blowingtomeltthemetal. But the 
bullet came out round and bright 
and shone in the fitful twilight. 

The morning dawned cheerless 
and gray. Troubled clouds came 
scurrying up from the leagues 
distant sea, and the wind moaned 
drearily through the barrens. - 

Since midday Adam had been 
crouching by the deer path that 
traversed the moss-carpeted waste 
between the Dead Lakes and 
the Bloody Run. He could hear 
the gurgle of the wine-red waters 
among the gnarled roots like the 
ominous rattle in the throat of 
a dying man. 

Adam tried hard to conquer 
his misgivings. Molly was not 
afraid of “ha’nts.”’ She had been 
taught to laugh at them. Why 
should he be afraid? But she 
was so pureand good that “‘ha’nts”’ 
nor goblin nor wizard malevolent 
dare harm her. But the spirit 
of superstition was strong upon 
him as he crouched there in the 
cypress thicket in the waning 
light of the fading day. 
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Less than a hundred yards away, the 
bypath from the Brand home to Aunt 
Hannah’s cabin wound along from tussock 
to tussock through the marshy fen. 

Hush! His heart stood still. He had 
caught the soft patter of feet. Nearer 
and nearer they came. It was the hour of 
feeding time, and it must be the white deer. 

Noiselessly he drew back the hammer 
and sprung the trigger and raised the 
long-barreled weapon to his_ shoulder. 
Usually he was nervous under such cir- 
cumstances, but now his muscles were 
drawn as tense as fibres of steel. 

Pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat, the swish of pal- 
metto leaf—the glimmer of the—bang! 

A wild shriek of agony froze the blood 
in his veins. It was the, voice of Molly. 

Thé roar of the discharge echoed and 
re-echoed and was flung back again from 
the depths of the solitude like the united 
cries of a hundred voices. 

“Oh, God, have mercy!” 

His first impulse was to fly to the rescue, 
and with a leap and a bound he tore 
through the bushes. Then he heard the 
voice of her father calling to her as he 
ran rapidly toward the spot where she lay. 

Swiftly as a frightened animal, Adam 
turned and fled. He sped across the slip- 
pery foot-log that spanned a narrow place 
‘in the Bloody Run as though it were a 
broad bridge of stone. On and on he 
went till he fell breathless in the door of 
his humble cabin,. senseless with terror. 
|But not for Jgng. The tell-tale rifle lay 
in the deer path where he had dropped it. 
‘There were his footprints fresh in the 
mud on the banks of the Run. 

“Fetch the dogs.” Hither and thither 
the fleet-footed m ers sped: Adam 
‘Bender had waylaid -and shot Molly 
Brand, the pride of the settlement. In 
a few hours the hue and cry began. 

Adam opened his eyes and regained 
consciousness just in time to hear the 
baying of the deep-voiced hounds. The 
terrible cry floated across the barrens. 
He started to his feet and fled out through 
the darkness and the dreary drizzle of 
rain—fled he knew not whither. 

Nearer and nearer came the avengers. 
The poor old woman stood in the narrow 
front yard, her bare head exposed to the 
rain, wringing her hands and .calling, 
‘Adam, Adam, O Adam!” 


The lead hound leaped the fence and | 


bore down with his sinewy paws, and pell- 
mell the fierce pack pounced upon her, tore 
her scant garments to shreds and buried 
their fangs in her withered flesh. There 
was a flash of torches. 

“Begone, begone! They’ve killed the old 
*oman!”’ exclaimed the leader of the chase. 

“Good enough for her. She was an ol’ 
witch anyhow, blast her picter!” cried 
another angrily. 

“Call off the dogs an’ circle round till 
you strike the trail. He'll git to the 
swamp an’ ’scape befo’ we kin ketch 
him.” The pack broke away in full cry. 

On through the lonely depths and the 
darkness and the dismal rain fled the 
fugitive, with that wild cry of agony 
ringing in his ears and drowning the re- 
vengeful roar of the hounds. He reached 
the banks of the sluggish stream. He 
knew by the low gurgle of the dark waters. 

There was a wild cry of despair, a leap 
in the dark, a plunge and a splash. 

The baffled hounds stood howling with 
rage and disappointment upon the margin 
of the Bloody Run. 

Meanwhile two hard-faced women 
bathed the wrinkled brow of Aunt Hannah 
and wiped the blood from her mangled 
limbs. 

She opened wide her eyes and muttered 
incoherently: ‘Hit wus the silver bullet— 
po’ Adam—the white deer ha’nted him. 
I he’ped him mould the silver bullet. 
He mistook the child for the deer—.” 
There was a gasp, a quiver of the stiffen- 
ing limbs, and all was over. 

The village surgeon had ridden twenty 
miles through the rainy night, and by the 
uncertain flare of the kerosene lamp he 
removed the clumsy bandages. The 
fair-faced sufferer lay there sobbing hys- 
terically. The probe touched a hard 
substance in the soft flesh of the shoulder. 
A few. deft turns of the flashing instru- 
ments:and the surgeon held up the missile 
triumphantly. It was a silver bullet, 
fresh from the mould and untarnished, 
save by the flesh of the young sufferer. 

“She’s all right—only a flesh wound— 
heal up in a week and will hardly leave 
a scar—narrow escape—did they catch 
the assassin?” 

“No; he drowned himse!* in the Bloody 
Run.” 
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The Influence of California 
Upon Literature 
by George Wharton James 











EY TOR'S NOTE—The following is an address delivered by Dr. George Wharton James 
to the American Library Association at its 1911 annual meeting held in Pasadena, Calz- 


fornia. 


It has been deemed best to retain the oral form as originally delivered, instead of 


putting the matter in more formal dress. Owing to the arrangement we have made with Dr. 
James for the continuation of his interesting and instructive series of articles on California's 


literary men and women, we feel that this a 


OU HAVE heard much of the 
wonders of California in your 
rides about the city of Pasa- 
dena and its neighborhood, 

-and you have heard, doubt- 
less, many wonderful things 
about our material progress. 
You have seen for yourselves 
what wonderful mountains 
we have. You have tasted 
some of our climate; you 
have gathered our beautiful 

flowers; you have wandered about our old 
missions, and you have enjoyed the pleas- 
ing sight of our bungalows; you have list- 
ened to the Governor, who has told you of 
the marvelous progress we have made in 
our governmental matters and our politics, 
and now it is to be my pleasure to ask 
you, for a little while, to look upon the 
influences of California upon the literature 
of the world. 

You doubtless felt in the air, before you 
came, that Californians carried with them 
an atmosphere of exuberance and enthu- 
siasm, and some of you doubtless regarded 
it as an atmosphere of exaggeration and 
extravagance. But I venture the assertion 
that since your arrival, after seeing what 
Nature has done for us, you have begun 
to realize that this exuberance and enthu- 
siasm, and this apparent extravagance and 
exaggeration are justifiable. In fact, we 
believe that you will go back to your 
Eastern homes and be more enthusiastic 
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than we have been. You will exaggerate 
apparently more to your friends than we 
have seemed to exaggerate to you. As 
one good lady said to me last night, “Why, 
yes, there is a crime of understatement 
as well as overstatement. I always thought 
yours were the crimes of overstatement, 
but instead of that I find they are crimes 
of understatement.” [Laughter.] This 
sense of enthusiasm and exuberance is in 
the California air. You cannot help feeling 
it. Even the mocking-birds succumb to 
it so that they are compelled to get up at 
midnight to give full expression to it. 
It is generated here every day. There is, 
therefore, always a new and fresh supply. 

Everything we have helps to produce it, 
and I do not hesitate te suy that I shall 
speak under its influence. I do not know 
any other way of speaking. It belongs to 
California. It comes with the flowers, the 
sunshine and the fresh breezes that blow 
from the face of the fair Pacific, and no 
man or woman can be long in California 
without yielding to it. There are four 
distinct reasons why California should 
influence the literature produced by its 
sons and daughters or within its environ- 
ment. Let me briefly present these reasons 
to you. I will be as lucid and clear as 
possible, in the short time placed at my 
disposal. 

The first reason is this: Ever sincé civi- 
lization began, the hand of God, in direct- 
ing history, has been pointing to California. 
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This is not a question as to whether you 
think I am too enthusiastic or not; it is a 
question of history. I am an Englishman, 
proud of my English birth, but I cannot 
ignore the facts of history, even though I 
am a so-called dumb-headed Englishman. 
[Laughter.]} What are the facts? Civi- 
lization began, as far as we know, on the 
banks of the Hindu Kush. There it had its 
first development and in time gained its 
maximum expression. Then it declined 
and—? what happened? It was at this 
time that it began to point to California. 
It moved away from the Hindu Kush and 
began a movement that has never once 
halted. Never going north of a certain 
zone, or south of it, the trend of civilization 
has ever been westward—Californiaward. 
From India to Persia, Persia to Egypt, and, 
in turn, to Greece, Rome, the Empire, 
Great Britain, the Eastern states of the 
United States, and now, by the last census, 
the reports clearly show that the tide of 
population has begun to move from the 
Eastern states across the Rocky Mountains 
into California. When I say ‘‘California,”’ 
I want the word understood in a larger 
sense than it is generally used. I would 
have it include all the Pacific states, 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and all this great Western region. 
The term “Pacific Coast’? would perhaps 
better express the real sense of what I 
have in mind. The facts, as proven by 
history, show that the hand of destiny 
has been pointing and directing civiliza- 
tion westward to the Pacific shores of 
America as definitely and as distinctly as 
the sun has apparently made its revolu- 
tions in the same way. In both these 
things the order once established has 
continued; it has never failed. 

The second reason I have in mind is 
this: Where in the world will you go and 
find such a climatic and topographic cosmos 
as you find here in California? Is there 
any climate under the heavens that we 
cannot give to the people here in this 
Pacific Empire? [Laughter.] When I 
published my book on “The Wonders of 
the Colorado Desert,” I made the state- 
ment that within four and a half hours 
of this semi-tropical paradise of Pasadena 
one could reach a desert that, in the three 
things that go to make a desert, is worse 


than the Sahara. The figures of the Sa- 
hara Desert for twenty-five years and 
those of the Colorado Desert for the 
same period demonstrate that in the three 
things that go to make desert, viz., heat, 
dryness and area below sea level, the 
Colorado is a greater desert than is Sahara. 

It is a fact that here in California we 
have a region where our horses are com- 
pelled, during a part of the year, to wear 
snowshoes. There are thousands of Cali- 
fornians who, when this statement is 
made, look at it askance, yet it is a true 
statement. In the High Sierras in the 
northern part of the state, the mail is 
carried in sleighs, and the snow is so deep 
that the horses are compelled to wear 
snowshoes. I myself have crossed over 
ravines twenty, fifty, and one hundred to 
two hundred feet deep in snow. 

We speak of the beauties of the Alps. 
We use the word “Alpine” to indicate 
the perfection of mountainous beauty, 
glory and majesty. Yet we have mountain 
summits, mountain outlooks, forests, gla- 
ciers, valleys and lakes that not only equal, 
but far transcend anything that can be 
found in the Alps. Why should we use 
the word ‘‘Alpine” to designate the beauty 
of Lake Tahoe, when there is no lake in 
the Alps to equal it. With but one excep- 
tion it is the largest lake at its altitude in 
the world—over six thousand feet above 
the sea, twenty-three miles long, thirteen 
miles wide, and of an average depth of 
two thousand feet. Read Mark Twain’s 
“Roughing It,” and you will therein see 
what an impression its exquisite beauty 
made upon this then rising writer of pure 
American literature. There are dozens of 
other lakes in this Pacific region, all of 
which are as beautiful as anything found 
in the Alps. 

As for the mountains, are you aware 
that in California alone there are over 
one hundred peaks more than ten thousand 
feet high? And this takes no account of 
the snowclad and glacier-lined mountains 
of Oregon, Washington, Idaho and the 
other Pacific states. Think what such a 
fact means to the topography of a country; 
to its scenery. Think of what it means to 
the mentality of those people who look 
upon such scenes daily. Right here in 
Pasadena, surrounding us, we have Mount 
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Lowe, six thousand feet high; Mount Wil- 
son, a little higher; Mount San Antonio, 
nine thousand feet; the two Cucamonga 
peaks, nine thousand feet; Mounts San 
Bernardino and San Gorgonio, - about 
twelve thousand feet, and a little further 
to the southeast, Mount San Jacinto, 
eleven thousand feet; while over here 
[pointing to the south] is Mount Santiago, 
over four thousand feet high. Then you 
can look to the west and the north and 
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See the Tehachapi Range, the Sierra Santa 
Inés, and in the far distance catch a 
glimpse of the great Sierra Nevadas. You 
good people who come from the East can 
scarcely realize what you are looking at 
when you are surrounded by such a 


galaxy—you, who have but one solitary“ 


mountain, 6,600 feet high, with..a few 
lower peaks scattered around it. [laugh- 
ter.] You glory.in Mount Washington, 
but here Motint:"Lewe (named, by the 
way, in honor of one ®f.New Hampshire’s 
distinguished sons), which is pretty nearly 
as high as Mount Washington, is dwarfed 


by the majesty of its nearby neighbors. 
And Mount Washington, with the other 
mountains of the Presidential Range ‘of 
New Hampshire, are the highest mountains 
found in the East, South or Middle West 
until you come to the Rocky Mountains. 
What do you know about mountain scen- 
ery, anyhow? [Laughter.] You scarcely 


know a mountain when you see it. [Re- 
newed laughter.] 
Then think of our rivers! [Great 


laughter.] You laugh and remark, ‘“‘Don’t 
talk to us about your rivers. We have 
seen the dried-up bed that you call the 
Los Angeles River.’’ I will admit there is 
a difference between your rivers and ours. 
Many of ours in California run under- 
ground, and while we seldom use “cuss 
words,” we do “‘cuss things” to our rivers, 
for we go underground and dam them 
when we want to bring them above ground 
to utilize their water. Over here is the 
Arroyo Seco, where you might see these 
underground dams. Since you have been 
here you have been drinking water from 
our underground rivers thus brought to 
the surface. 

But this great Pacific wonderland has 
its majestically flowing rivers that have 
compelled literature from the days of the 
Spaniards to the present day. The Colo- 
rado River inspired Costaneda, Garces, 
Ives, Powell, Wheeler, Gilbert, Lummis, 
Wharton James, Dellenbaugh and many 
others, and the Columbia, the Wilamette, 
the Oregon, the Fraser, the Thompson, and 
the Yukon have all been the stimulating 
sources of verse and prose that will live. 

Do you recall, too, that we have a shore 
line in California alone of a thousand miles 
in length? A marvelous thing is that 
shore line! Think also of our wonderful 
canyon valleys, the Yosemite, the Hetch- 
Hetchy, the Tehipite, the Kern and King 
Rivers canyons, etc. Remember, too, our 
redwood trees, the sequoia gigantea and 
sequoia sempervirens, the like of which are 
not to be found anywhere else in the 
world. Think of the Neo-Washingtonia- 
filipera, the’ desert palm which are now 
found all Gyer the state, and yet their only 
original habitat is in the Colorado Desert 
of Southern California. 

Think of the cypresses that are to be 
found only on the Monterey Peninsula 
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and no other place in the United States. 
Think of the glories of sun-kissed Catalina 
Island, that beauteous island of summer 
twenty miles from the mainland. Think 
of the fact that our climatic conditions 
are such that we are teaching the world 
how to have out-of-door flower and blos- 
som festivals, such as those of Saratoga 
and Santa Barbara, where millions of 
flowers are used. Each year California 
sees a marked increase in the number and 
variety of these out-of-door festivals. 
Truckee has a winter snow and ice car- 
nival, Lodi and Fresno grape festivals, 
Riverside one of oranges and orange blos- 
soms, San Leandro one of cherries, Venice, 
San Diego and Santa Cruz of aquatic 
sports, Los Altos of poppies, Boulder Creek 
of the big trees. Pasadena’s tournament 
of roses has been heralded far and wide, 
until now it is world-famed. It is a proof 
that California is, indeed, a climatic miracle 
that in one part of it in midwinter a snow 
and ice carnival is being held, and in 
another a festival in which millions of 
flowers are being used. For twenty-one 
years this festival of flowers has been held, 
and each year the attendance has grown 
larger. But this is only one phase of what 
a New Year’s Day in Southern California 
may be. Ten or eleven, out of the twenty- 
one times of this tournament of roses, I 
have left my home in Pasadena, where 
birds, bees, buds and blossoms have glad- 
dened the heart, and have gone up to 
Mount Lowe, an hour’s ride away, there to 
revel in six feet of snow, in all the sports 
of winter. Tobogganing, snow-balling, 
building a snow man, etc., gave one all the 
feeling of an eastern winter. The land- 
scape to the north was purely Alpine in 
its snowy character. Drifts of snow, ten, 
twenty feet in depth were common. After 
these winter experiences it was a marked 
Saange to return to the streets of Pasadena 
and there stand in the brilliant sunshine 
for two hours while floats, automobiles, 
tally-hos, bicycles, motor-cycles, wagons, 
buggies, carriages—vehicles of every de- 
scription—passed by in rapid succession, 
each blazing in the glory, beauty and 
splendor of hundreds, thousands, of flowers. 
Yet when one drove around the city after- 
wards there was no apparent diminution 
of the flowers in the grounds. 
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Then an hour’s ride on the electric car 
took my friends and myself to the Pacific, 
where, for an hour or more, we frolicked 
in the surf, waves and breakers of the 
ocean. What a New Year’s Day experi- 
ence—from snow to roses and warm 
waves on a midwinter’s day; from Alpine 
snow to semi-tropical sea. Such experi- 
ences as these compel literature, or will 
do so, when the right person comes along 
fully to appreciate and present them. 

At Berkeley we have an open-air Greek 
theater where plays, concerts, lectures, 
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entertainments, services, etc., are held. 
Eight thousand people can there sit at 
one time and under the open sky and listen 
to an address by the President, a play by 
Bernhardt, Marlowe, Ben Greet, a concert 
by Russian Band, or Bispham, Melba, 
Nordica, or Sousa’s instrumentalists, or 
enjoy a student’s frolic, or be uplifted by 
some Christian orator’s sermon. We have 
out-of-door schools, and at Bohemian 


” Grove the out-of-door plays of the Bo, 


hemian Club. California is essentially the 

land of the open air, and as such will ulti- 

mately create an open-air literature. 
Take these things—all in all, our wonder- 
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ful mountains and lakes, our deserts and 
fertile valleys, our wonderful shore line, 
our snows and our sunshine, our glaciers 
and semi-tropical vegetation, and you will 
readily admit that this Pacific world 
possesses a topographical and climatic 
cosmos that is not to be found anywhere 
else in the world. 

Let us now proceed to the third reason 
why California should influence literature, 
viz., that of its marvelous history. Where 
will you find, in the history of the United 
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States, where will you find in the history 
of the world, a country that, in the brief 
sixty years of its state existence, has had 
so many and so marvelous changes? Go 
back prior to the epoch of American 
occupation when the Indians were here 
alone. Then came the epoch of its discov- 
ery by Spain; then the period of Mission 
building by the Franciscan Fathers; then 
the change of government from Spain to 
that of Mexico; then the earlier American 
pioneers; then the influx of our-military 
men, the wonderful exploits of Fremont, 
Stockton and others that changed the 


history of this country and made it prac- 
tically a part of the United States; then 
the discovery of gold and the overwhelming 
inflow of gold seekers from all parts of the 
world. It was while under this thrilling 
influence that California made its constitu- 
tion, and came, almost mature at birth, 
into full recognition as one of the sisterhood 
of the United States. Scarcely had this 
excitement subsided than it and the world 
were thrilled again by the wonderful 
discovery of the silver mines in the Com- 





stock region of Nevada. Then came the 
development of that marvelous transcon- 
tinental stage line and the pony express— 
wonderful things in themselves and more 
wonderful in what they led to, viz., the 
construction of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road, the greatest railroad proposition at 
that time ever undertaken by man, and 
which had a stimulating influence on the 
railway enterprises of the world at large. 
For a while after the discovery of gold 
the cry in California was “Gold is king,” 
then came the day when the cattleman 
was king, and now Irrigation and Oil are 
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its kings. It is a marvelous history, 
stimulating and creating a rich and varied 
literature. 

The fourth reason why California should 
influence literattre is found in the pioneer 
basis of its civilization. Who were the 
founders of the California and Pacific 
civilization? What class of people was it 
who came to California sixty years ago? 
It is a very different matter to come to 
California today than it was in the days 
of the pioneers, who came either around 
Cape Horn, across the Isthmus of Panama, 
or Nicaragua, by way of Mexico, or by the 
more common method of crossing the 
plains. There were those also who came 
by way of China and Japan 
across the Pacific. Every 
one of these pioneers must 
have been possessed of a 
large share of the power of 
initiative, or he never would 
have undertaken the diffi- 
cult and responsible task of 
completely uprooting him- 
self and sometimes his fami- 
ly and making that long, 
wearisome and uncertain 
journey to a new land. He 
must also have been pos- 
sessed of considerable fore- 
sight. Imagine a wagon 
train starting to cross the 
plains. Everything must be 
provided. Nothing must be 
left behind, for there were 
no halfway stations to sup- 
ply deficiencies on the way. ‘Then, too, 
these pioneers were all men and women of 
strength and health. If they started in a 
weakly condition the hardships of the 
journey did one of two things for them— 
they either became strong ‘or they died 
and were buried by the roadside. Jour- 
neys like these, too, develop bravery and 
courage. No craven could have lived on 
such a journey. Indians, wild animals, 
scarcity of food, terrific storms, perils from 
lightning, fording of rivers where treach- 
erous and dangerous quicksands lurked, 
building roads in and out of deep and 
precipitous canyons, scaling the heights 
of stupendous mountain ranges, these were 
things to try men’s souls, and only the 
brave and courageous could have dared 
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then at the outset when foreseen, or have 
lived through them when met. Then, 
too, these men and women naturally lived 
the out-of-door life. Day and night alike 
they spent in the open. They gazed in 
the eye of the sun during the day andlooked 
up into the pure vault of the starry heavens 
at night. They were familiar with the 
winds and the rain, the snows of winter 
and the sunshine of summer; the fertile 
plain, the luxuriant growth of the forest 
and the barren desolation of the desert. 
The whole life of this journey was stimu- 
lating and invigorating to both the body 
and the mind. At the same time they 
were being disciplined by the hardships 
they had to endure. Man- 
hood and womanhood come 
through experience, and 
there is no experience like 
that of hardships for bring- 
ing out the noblest and best, 
as well as revealing the 
weakest and worst. They 
naturally became cosmopoli- 
tan for they were thrown in 
contact with people from ev- 
ery region, not only of their 
own kind, but of all the 
nations of the earth. The 
little, narrow prejudices of 
their provincialism were 
compelled to give way before 
the cosmopolitanism which 
is the natural result when 
people of different training, 
different heredity, different 
environment and different races associate 
together. There never was such a cosmo- 
politan gathering as was the gathering of 
the gold pioneers of the “days of °49,” 
They were a generous people. Contact 
with humanity in all its differing forms 
led them to realize a common brotherhood 
and common suffering and hardship gen- 
erally leads to a greater generosity and 
open-handedness than is common to those 
who are provincial and_ self-contained. 
The pioneers, as a people, were as generous 
as the sun and the rain, each of which 
gives to the just and unjust alike. Need 
was the only requirement for open-handed 
helpfulness. Then, too, when they arrived 
at their new home, they naturally devel- 
oped a high degree of independence of 
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thought. The very fact that they had 
been self-willed and self-contained enough 
to start on such a journey clearly indicatd 
an independence of thought superior to 
that of the majority of their fellow-towns- 
men. In anew land, under new conditions, 
with new problems to meet this same 
power of initiative developed into a more 
sturdy and determined independence, for 
while it was natural that they should band 
together for mutual helpfulness, it was 
equally natural that, where all men were 
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self-reliant and self-dependent, all of them 
equally masterful and resourceful, there 
should be a freedom in the expression 
of thought and idea and independence in 
action entirely different from that found 
in established communities where the 
majority of the people follow their respec- 
tive leaders. This same independence of 
thought manifested itself in a total disre- 
gard of any precedent that did not commend 
itself to the immediate judgment of those 
concerned. It was nothing to them what 
men had done elsewhere under . similar 
or different conditions. The question they 
asked themselves was, “How can we de- 
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cide this question now and to our best 
interest?’ And in matters social, domestic, 
civic, legal and religious, they were bound 
by no tradition, hampered by no con- 
ventional modes of thought, and restrained 
by no reference to established precedence. 
I have no hesitancy in affirming that the 
justice administered by these rough and 
ready pioneers who neither knew nor cared 
anything about the established legal order, 
in those mining camp days, contained 
immeasurably more justice than the 
brand administered in our cumbersome, 
precedent-hampered, hair-splitting, . tech- 
nicality-cursed law courts of today. Under 
such conditions it was natural that these 
men should be more interested in justice 
than in law; more interested in life than 
in profession; more likely to be interested 
in realities than concerned about appear- 
ances. In other words, real men rather 
than that they should appear real. 
Naturally, they were inventive. They 
had to be. They were thousands of miles 
away from any base of supplies, and they 
had to meet new problems in new ways - 
and under new conditions. The result 
was that they developed methods that 
had hitherto been undreamed of and in 
many departments completely revolu- 
tionized the methods of the past. Taking 
them all in all, they were a new race, the 
like of which we shall never see again if 
this age of luxury, and self-indulgence, ease- 
loving and treasure-worship continues. 
The very isolation of California during 
the first twenty years of its state life helped 
to develop and strengthen these elements 
of character to which I have so hastily 
and cursorily referred. The whole Pacific 
Empire was shut in from the outside world. 


. Two thousand miles of desert and plain 


separated it from the Eastern states. The 
Sonora Desert shut it in on the south from 
Mexico. There was no entrance, practi- 
cally, by way of the north, as the Cana- 
dian Northwest was then a wilderness, 
and on the Pacific side there were seven 
or eight thousand miles of sea voyage 
which had to be taken before its shores’ 
could be reached. The result was an iso- 
lation that gave the fullest possible oppor- 
tunity for self-development along the lines 
I have indicated. While I revere to the 
full the heroism of the men who engineered 
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and constructed the Central Pacific Rail- 
road, which made access to California 
easy, I am free to confess that, personally, 
I would have been glad had there been 
no railroad into California for another 
thirty years, that this pioneer spirit might 
have had a fuller opportunity for develop- 
ment and larger scope for extension. It 
would then have been able ty hold its 
own more than it has done against the 
influx of the enervating and debilitating 
influences of the conventionalized life of 
the eastern world, and would thus have 
helped forward the progress of the human 
race in an incalculable degree. And yet, 
though, by means of the railroad, the 
East poured its people into the state, 
these pioneer influences were so virile, so 
strong, so dominant, so insistent, that 
even with the tremendous <lilution to which 
they have been subjected, they still retain 
much of their power and make of this 
Pacific Empire a world different from any 
other on earth. Everybody recognizes 
the large freedom of the West, the big- 
- heartedness, the open-handedness, the 
. intellectual toleration, the individual mani- 
festations of freedom—these qualities are 
in the atmosphere; they are part of our 
life, and yet, they are as much our inheri- 
tance from the mental and spiritual 
qualities of the pioneers as they are a 
result of our climatic environment. 

In this hasty manner I have presented 
to you the reasons why California should 
influence the literature of the world. Let 
us now, very briefly, survey some of her 
achievements in literature. I shall not 
make any attempt to give an academic 
definition of what literature is, nor shall 
I limit myself by any such definition. I 
shall content myself with what I would 
term a Western definition, which is, that 
“literature is that which a man has to say 
that is worth saying and is well said.” 
[Applause.] 

Time prohibits more than the scantiest 
reference to the wonderfully imaginative 
literature of the Pacific Coast aborigines. 
At the beginning of the last century there 
were fully seven hundred thousand In- 
dians in California alone, and this makes 
no account of the nomadic Apaches and 
Navahos, or the sedentary Pueblos of 
Arizona and New Mexico, and the many 
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tribes of Oregon, Washington, British 
Columbia and Alaska. In their remark- 
able nature-worship, totemism and cultus 
hero-worship we find a range of concep- 
tion, vividness of imagination, and sim- 
plicity of mental action that is almost 
past the belief of the ordinary American 
student. If we had a complete pantheon 


of the gods and lesser divinities of the 
Indians of this Pacific Empire, it would 
be found to be more vast and comprehen- 
sive than that of Greece, and the calendar 
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of their religious ceremonials far more 
elaborate, more comprehensive in detail 
and more strictly original in imagination 
than the religion of any nation, civilized 
or uncivilized, in the history of all the ages. 

In spite of the fact that several writers 
and so-called historians have declared 
that the Indians had no religion, no mytho- 
logical or legendary lore, we now know that 
they were abounding in it, and that we 
are serious losers in that so much of it 
has been allowed to die without being 
written. A few writers have had the fore- 
sight to seize what they could before it 
was too late, among them Jeremiah Curtin, 
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Stephen Powers, Charles F. Lummis, 
Washington Matthews, Joaquin Miller, 
Constance Goddard Du Bois, Mary Aus- 
tin, Bertha H. Smith, Earle Pliny God- 
dard, A. L. Kroeber, George Wharton 
James, Galen Clarke, Idah Meachem 
Strobridge, and others, and every line of 
it is valuable for its rich suggestiveness. 

Then there is the literature of the epoch 
of Spanish discovery and the literature 
of the Padres, both of which must be passed 
with this mere mention. 

When we come to the Literature of the 
pioneers, we find a richness and wealth 
that very few are cognizant of. We read 
Homer and Plutarch and the writers of 
the great epochs of the past. It is well we 
should do so, but it is not well that we 
ignore the stories written by the simple- 
hearted, brave, resolute and daring pioneers 
of the days prior to the discovery of gold, 
and those who came to California in the 
romantic days when the news of Marshall’s 
wonderful find had been flashed to the most 
remote corners of the earth. In these 
simple narratives we find epics as startling 
and as thrilling as any in the history of 
literature, and in them is enshrined that 
large-hearted, manly spirit that I have 
dared to call the ‘‘California spirit.’’ This 
spirit is found everywhere in the world, and 
always has been existent, but never before 
in the history of the ages was it so marvel- 
ously developed and intensified as in 
“the days of old, the days of gold, the 
days of ’49.””. Even prior to ’49 there were 
narratives written that thrilled and stirred 
the heart, such as Pattee’s “Story of His 
Adventures as a Trooper,” edited by 
Timothy Flint in a book published in 
St. Louis in 1831. No romance could be 
more interesting than the simple story of 
the experiences of this man and his party. 
Equally interesting are the life of ‘‘Kit 
Carson,” Dana’s ‘““‘Two Years before the 
Mast,”’ Forbes’s “California,” and Rob- 
inson’s “‘Life in California.”” Then came 
the reports of Fremont’s explorations from 
42 to ’46, and Greenhow’s ‘Oregon and 
California” (1844). There is no story of 
Arctic adventure and exploration more 
thrilling and heartrending than the story 
of the ‘Donner Party,” and “‘The Life of 
Jim Beckwourth”’ is so replete with excit- 
ing adventures as to raise doubts in the 


minds of the unfamiliar as to its veracity. 
A hundred or more books might be men- 
tioned dealing with the experiences of 
the pioneers before and after the discovery 
of gold, all well worth reading and all 
portraying the genuine life of these rough, 
turbulent, great-hearted, resolute, manly 
men. Take the articles on the “Gold 
Seekers of California,” published a few 
years ago in the Century Magazine. The . 
influence of those articles is yet felt in every 
remote field in the United States and 
throughout the English reading world, 
and many a man has been nerved to a 
higher endeavor, to braver achievement 
and attempt at carrying out his highest 
ambitions, as the result of the putting on 
record of the achievements of these men 
and women in this widely-read and popular 
magazine. 

Now look for a few moments at the influ- 
ence of California upon the world’s litera- 
ture, set in motion by the founding of the 
Overland Monthly. This altogether un- 
pretentious, brown-covered little maga- 
zine, with its grizzly bear standing on the 
railroad track, gave not only a new editor 
to the world, but a story-writer regarded 
in England and Germany to this day, by 
many, as not only the equal, but the su- 
perior of Poe. It offered the first largely 
circulated vehicle for the expression of the 
writings of the greatest humorist, perhaps, 
the world has ever known, Mark Twain. 
In it Henry George made his first essay 
into economic fields. Joaquin Miller, 
John F. Swift, Ross Browne, Charles 
Warren Stoddard, Ina Coolbrith, Noah 
Brooks, W. C. Bartlett, and a-score of 
others of national fame, were first intro 
duced to the outside world of literature 
by this little magazine. Millicent Shinn, 
whose ‘‘Biography of a Baby’ has been 
read with great delight throughout the 
world, and her brother Charles, whose 
“Mines and Mining” and “Story of a 
Mine” are standard works on the subject, 
Jack London, that young giant of primi- 
tive virility, W. H. Rhodes, W. C. Mor- 
row, and a score of others of later date, 
all first stretched their untried wings in 
the literary atmosphere created by the 
Overland. 

In its mature writers California refuses 
to take second place with any literary 
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people on the face of the earth. In the 
short time of its sixty years of existence 
it has given to the world more and better 
nature writers than all the rest of the 
world combined. Its Indian lore is full 
of quaint and childlike interpretations of 
nature. Theodore Hittell wrote the 
“Life of Adams, the Grizzly Bear Hunter 
of California,” in the early days. W. C. 
Bartlett, whose ‘“‘Breeze from the Woods” 
was the primary article in the first number 
of the Overland Monthly, was a writer of 
classic English. His work reveals a keen- 
ness of observation and a lightness of humor 
that place him forever in the front rank of 
nature writers. Clarence King’s ‘“Moun- 
taineering in the Sierra Nevada,” Joseph 
LeConte’s ‘‘Ramblings in the Yosemite,” 
John Muir’s “Mountains of California,” 
“Our National Parks,” and ‘“‘Stickeen, the 
Story of a Dog,” T. S. Van Dyke’s several 
books on Southern California, Charles 
Frederick Holder’s dozen or more excel- 
lent books on “‘Life in the Open in Califor- 
nia,’’ Charles Keeler’s books on birds, 
David Starr Jordan’s “Alps of the King 
and Kern River Divide,” and stories of 
the earthquake of 1906 and the Seal 
Fisheries of Alaska, Stewart Edward 
White’s masterful stories of The Forest, 
The Trail, The Mountains, etc., the 
descriptions of the desert by Mary Austin, 
John C. VanDyke, Idah Meachem Stro- 
bridge and George Wharton James, the 
books of Elizabeth and Joseph Grinell, 
Olive Thorne Miller, Mrs. Harriet Myers, 
and Florence A. Merriam, Charles F. 
Lummis’ “Strange Corners of Our Coun- 
try,” “Land of Poco Tiempo,” “Tramp 
across the Continent,” and many other 
authors and books that might be men- 
tioned, are my justification for the wide 
and sweeping assertion as to the nature 
writers of California. How could it be 
otherwise with such a wealth, majesty, 
glory and beauty, in this wonderful cli- 
matic and topographic cosmos. If envi- 
ronment influences at all, surely California 
should produce a plethora of literature 
of the highest character, descriptive of 
that which it has within its own confines. 

In humoresque literature the world owes 
a debt to California, the extent of which 
few can conceive. John Phoenix wrote 
most of his “‘Phoenixana”’ in San Francisco 


and San Diego. Bret Harte gained his 
highest development here. Ross Brown 
and John F. Swift at one time had a larger 
vogue than Mark Twain. In fact the critics 
said that Mark Twain was the poorest 
wit of the three. In a recent number of 
the NATIONAL MaGazinE I wrote fully of 
Mark Twain’s debt to California. It 
was here that his manhood was developed. 
It was in the newspapers and magazines 
of the Pacific Coast that his genius first 
found expression. It was the experiences 
he had here and in the Hawaiian Islands 














RICHARD WALTER TULLY 


Author cf the popular plays, ‘‘The Rose of the 
Rancho” and “The Bird of Paradise” 


that gave him the material for ‘‘“Roughing 
It.” It was San Francisco money and 
faith that urged him to take the trip on 
the steamer “Quaker City” which produced 
the series of letters, first written for a 
San Francisco newspaper, ‘The Alta 
Californian,” which were afterwards pub- 
lished as “The Innocents Abroad.” It 
was for a San Francisco magazine that he 
wrote his inimitable “Jumping Frog of 
Calaveras County.”’ It was in San Fran- 
cisco that he gave his first lecture and 
received his encouragement to appear 
upon the platform. It was his association 
with Charles Warren Stoddard that made 
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possible his lecturing in England, where 
his quaint humor soon made thousands of 
friends. It was also to Stoddard that he 
owed the incitement of the writing of “‘Joan 
of Arc,” the tenderest, sweetest, most 
exquisite piece of feminine biography ever 
written, and by many regarded as his 
masterpiece. It was in the mining camps 
of California that Joaquin Miller devel- 
oped much of his quaint humor, and Dan 
de Quill (William Wright), Sam Davis 
and Fred H. Harte of the Sazerac Lying 
Club, and C. C. Goodwin of the Comstock 
Club, all gained their humoresque training 
in the same prolific field. It was in Cali- 
fornia that Charles Warren Stoddard was 
urged by the poet-preacher-patriot, Thomas 
Starr King, to try his hand at 
writing, and his genial humor 
has given delight to thousands. 
Ambrose Bierce first tried his 
wings and gained strength and 
power for his highest and most 
lofty flights in the realm of 
humor and satire in the clear 
and pellucid atmosphere of 
California. “‘Chimmie Fadden” 
(Townsend), Palmer Cox’s 
“Brownies,” E.S. Field’s ‘Child 
Harold,” Gelett Burgess’ 
“Lark,” Eleanor Gate’s “‘Cupid, 
the Cowpunch,” Miriam Mich- 
elson’s “The Madigans,” and 
Wallace Irwin’s “Hoodlum” and 
“Hashimuro Togo’ all came to 
life, or at least to literary birth, in the 
genial climate of California. Lionel Josa- 
phare has written some humor that ranks 
with that of the masters. All of Burdette’s 
latest work has been done in Pasadena, and 
when the Southern Pacific Railroad made 
Paul Shoup a railroad man, it deprived the 
world of a humorist who might ultimately 
have ranked as high as any of those with 
whom the world has lived during the past 
two generations. 

In satiric and vindictive literature Cali- 
fornia holds a high place. While his satire 
lacks those elements of universality and 
humaneness that alone make for immor- 
tality, there is no satirist, at any time, of 
any people, who, in some regards, has 
surpassed Ambrose Bierce. Who, that has 
been bored by the eloquent (?) rhetorical 
platitudes of the old-time conventional 
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One of California's 
greatést nature writers 
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orator, cannot feel the force of this couplet 
of Bierce’s: 

“‘The more he rocks the cradle of his chin, 
‘The more unruly grows the brat within.” 
And where, in all literature, is there to 
be found a more concentrated essence of 
contempt than in Bierce’s description of 
the man who, digging up a shovelful of 
earth, formally declared a certain expo- 
sition duly opened to the public, when the 
event was described as follows: “And now 
a shovelful of earth was picked up by a 

skinful of dirt.” 

There are but few individual magazines 
in the world, yet it was the vituperative 
power of Frank Pixley that made the San 
Francisco Argonaut a welcome visitor to 
every club in every city in the 
civilized world. And the same 
strength and power manifested 
in defending those friends in 
whom he believes and attacking 
those persons to whom he is op- 
posed, has helped to make the 
Los Angeles Times, in many re- 
spects, the foremost newspaper 
in the United States. Those who 
love to read a verbal flaying 
alive of “some other fellow” 
cannot do better than to hunt 
up Charles F. Lummis’ Out West 
and read some of his scathing 
editorials entitled ‘In the Lion’s 
Den.” Talk about iconoclasm 
and the pulling downand 
smashing of popular idols! Read Lummis’ 
sarcastic criticisms of Dr. Smith, the editor 
of the Century Dictionary, upon matters 
pertaining to the Mexican and Spanish lan- 
guage and kindred topics. The very atmo- 
sphere that conduces to an appreciation 
of the beauties of nature and the develop- 
ment of the highest in art, in poetry and 
literature generally, seems to have quick- 
ened, in some men, their satiric and vitup- 
erative power and given to it a literary 
quality that makes it interesting in spite 
of its virulence and inhumanity. 

In the field of poetry California has many 
precious and beautiful flowers. A long 
list might be called, all of them entitled to 
consideration. Had Bartholomew Dow- 
ling written nothing but “Hurrah for the 
Next that Dies,” he would have been 
classed with the immortals. Of lesser fame 
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are Pollock, Ridge and Frances Fuller 
Victor. Sarah Carmichel’s “Origin of 
Gold” is a poem that Bryant immortalized 
in one of his collections. Charles Warren 
Stoddard, Bret Harte, Ina Coolbrith, 
Joaquin Miller, Edwin Markham, Edward 
Roland Sill, Herman Scheffauer, James 
G. Clark, Herbert Bashford, Madge Mor- 
ris Wagner, Thomas Lake Harris, John 
Vance Cheney, Louis Robertson, Richard 
Realf, Frances L. Mace, Rose Hartwick 
Thorpe, Lowell Otis Reese, Edward 
Robson Taylor, Clarence Urmy, John S. 
McGroaty, Charles Keeler are all names 
that are familiar to English-speaking 
readers of poetry the world over. 

And I claim for California the coming 
poet of the century. When George Ster- 
ling wrote his ‘‘Testimony of the Suns,” 
Joaquin Miller declared it the greatest 
poem since Dante, and I venture the 
prediction that the three thin volumes of 
verse, published by Mr. A. M. Robertson, 
of San Francisco, under the title of ‘“The 
Testimony of the Suns,” “A Wine of 
Wizardry,”’ and ‘The House of Orchids,” 
demonstrate that for brilliant, vivid, weird 
and far-reaching imagination, for that 
cosmic consciousness that seems to grasp 
the universe, whether near or far, for a 
felicitous use of words that betokens the 
keenest musical ear and critical discern- 
ment, George Sterling has not his compeer 
today in America, nor has he ever had. 
and I further venture the bold assertions, 
based on a careful study of that which he 
has already written, that the next twenty- 
five years will see him recognized as the 
pre-eminent American poet, and, if he 
continues as he has begun, the great poet 
of the Twentieth Century. 

In the imaginative field, both in the 
short story and the longer novel, California 
demands attention as vividly as does the 
bougainvillea that clusters over so many 
of her beautiful homes. If one begins the 
list with Bret Harte and Mark Twain, he 
at once presents names that are used in 
Europe as types of perfection. The French 
and Germans, while differing so materially 
in their opinions of each other, are unani- 
mous in their declaration that Harte was 
one of the greatest masters of the short 
story that ever lived, some claiming even 
that he surpassed. Poe. John F. Swift 


wrote a novel on the Comstock mining 
camps that is well worth reading today, 
and the list of California novelists includes 
such notable names as Joaquin Miller, 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, Frank Norris, 
W. C. Morrow, Warren Cheney, Helen 
Hunt Jackson, James W. Gally, Archibald 
Clavering Gunter, Ambrose Bierce, Flora 
Haines Loughead, Josephine Clifford Mc- 
Crackin, Stewart Edward White, Gelett 
Burgess, Mrs. Fremont Older, Lucia 
Chamberlain, Mary Austin, Elizabeth 
Prescott Smith, James Hopper, Willis 
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George Emerson, Idah Meacham Stro- 
bridge, Adeline Knapp, Margaret Collier 
Graham. Where else can one find a sextet 
of women novelists who rank as high as 
Gertrude Atherton, Geraldine Bonner, 
Miriam Michelson, Eleanor Gates, Frances 
Charles and Gwendolyn Overton? And 
few young novelists have reached a greater 
audience than have Frank Norris, Jack 
London and Herman Whitaker? 

California has also given its quota of 
editors of renown to the world. I have 
already referred to Frank Pixley of the 
Argonaut, Harrison Gray Otis of the Los 
Angeles Times, Bret Harte and Millicent 
Shinn of the Overland. It sent Will Irwin 
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to be editor of the New York Evening Sun 
for a time, Bailey Millard to the Cosmo- 
politan, Robert Davis to Munsey’s, and J. 
O’Hara Cosgrove to Everybody’s, while Lute 
Pease edits the Pacific Monthly, and John 
S. McGroaty, the West Coast Magazine. 

In the world of drama many California 
names stand high, amongst which are 
Clay Greene, David Belasco, David War- 
field, Martin V. Merle, Richard W. Tully 
and Herbert Bashford. 

While the world of book-buyers: scarcely 
recognizes the West as a publishing center, 
California has yet produced three noble 
book publishers—William Doxey, A. M. 
Robertson and Paul Elder. It behooves 
the well-informed librarian to keep in 
touch with the books issued by these men. 
Already many of them are exceedingly 
scarce, as the patrons of libraries wake 
up to the riches they contain. 

I wish particularly to call attention to 
another thing that California has done 
for literature. She has given to the world 
the greatest, the most comprehensive, the 
most complete, the most perfect, the most 
ideal collection of local historical material 
the world has ever known. She took a 
New York business man into her bosom 
and gave him occupation for his commer- 
cial instincts, and reasonable prosperity; 
then, with her aspiring mountains, bound- 
less stretches of desert, illimitable ocean, 
gigantic trees and impenetrable forests, 
unfathomable canyons, immeasurable re- 
sources, incalculable possibilities, and thrill- 
ing historic potentialities, so fired his 
imagination and stimulated his patriotic 
ambition that he set to work to gather, 
before it was too late, the original material 
of which written histories are made. With 
a business sagacity that never failed, an 
energy that nothing tired, a perseverance 
that overcame all obstacles, an instinct 
for discovery that left nothing unexplored, 
a passion for thoroughness and complete- 
ness that covered the whole ground, a 
persuasiveness that led everyone else to 
acquiesce in his plans, he persisted year 
after year in his laudable purpose. Agents 
in Mexico, Madrid, Paris, London, Berlin, 
and even in Moscow, Vienna, Copen- 
hagen and Lisbon felt the keen throb of 
his desire. Occasionally he went himself 
to these European centers and searched for 


what he needed, or what he imagined might 
exist. Twice fate seemed to overwhelm 
him with misfortune, and a man of lesser 
imagination and smaller purpose would 
have given up his quest, but to this man 
the Holy Grail was clearly visioned and 
nothing but the thing itself would satisfy 
his life’s passion. 

What if small minds do find fault with 
the history he and his co-laborers wrote 
from this material. Let me say it loudly, 
let me say it earnestly, let me say it so 
that it can never be forgotten. Never in 
the history of the world was there a man 
so gifted with the requisite imagination, 
dowered with the mental and physical 
qualities, and blessed with the business 
instincts requisite to bring together such 
a marvelous collection of historic material. 
The only other transaction that deserves 
to be mentioned in the same class is that 
of Thompson, who gathered together the 
tracts upon the English Civil War, but 
his labors were mere kindergarten efforts 
compared with the colossal achievements 
of Hubert Howe Bancroft. 

The Bancroft library is unique in the 
history of all historical research. Bancroft 
is the one man of the ages, of the world, 
in his quick perception of the needs of the 
historian and his persistence in gathering 
the material necessary to satisfy those 
needs. And he has made it possible that 
the University of California may teach 
the world—when the right man comes— 
how history may be and should be written. 
Ignored, laughed at, criticized with a 
harshness as ungracious as it has been 
undeserved, sometimes as foolishly praised 
as he has been unjustly criticized, his great 
and lasting gift to the world was never 
rightly understood save to the discerning 
few, until Henry Morse Stephens came 
and informed the president of the State 
University that with such an opportunity 
before him as the purchase of this priceless 
material, no self-respecting historian could 
be induced to accept the chair of history 
in the University if they allowed it to go 
by. Then it was that the purchase was 
made—largely made possible, too, by the 
unexampled generosity of its owner, Mr. 
Bancroft—and thus Berkeley has been 
placed in the proud position it now occu- 
pies. I once heard Professor Stephens 
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say that it will be laudation enough of his 
own life if there be inscribed upon his 
tombstone: ‘‘He was largely instrumental 
in saving for California and securing for 
the State University the Bancroft Library.” 

In this connection let me add that Cali- 
fornia is suggesting to the world another 
great idea in connection with literary 
material in that it has already formulated 
a plan for the co-ordination of all its li- 
braries. The inestimable advantages of 
this system will at once be seen by every 
student. It should not be necessary that 
every city in a state should possess a com- 
plete library of the rarer books. Let there 
be one great center for special lines and 
such a co-ordination of affairs that when- 
ever something is needed that the central 
library does not possess, any, or all, of the 
libraries can be called upon for that which 
is required. In the field of historical re- 
search now made possible by the posses- 
sion of the Bancroft Collection at the 
State University at Berkeley, there should 
be no attempt made to build up local 
libraries of historic material at the cost of 
this larger central library. Every librarian 
should regard it as a duty and a privilege 
to send all original material that can 
possibly be secured from local centers to 
this main center, so that one who wishes 
to pursue a complete course of study on 
state history will not be compelled to visit 
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several widely-separated centers, but can 
find everything that the state affords 
upon his chosen subject in the one main 
center. The possession of the Bancroft 
Library has forever determined Califor- 
nia’s historical center as the State Univer- 
sity at Berkeley. Other centers for other 
subjects may ultimately be established 
elsewhere, and when they are, the State 
University should be willing to follow this 
principle in building up these other cen- 
ters as the latter should now be willing to 
unite to build up the historical department 
of the State University. 

In conclusion, let me ask your pardon 
for the hurried, cursory and fragmentary 
nature of my address. It is merely sugges- 
tive, and necessarily could have been no 
other, but there is one thought worth carry- 
ing away, if my address means anything, 
and that is that, in this highly favored 
Pacific land, with its marvelous climate, 
topography and spirit, there is not only 
the possibility, but the certainty of the 
development of the highest in civilization, 
art, science, literature and religion that the 
world has ever known. This I confiden- 
tally believe to be the destiny of California 
and the Pacific Coast, and this destiny, 
I believe, Californians gladly welcome 
not only as a divine blessing, but as a 
divinely placed responsibility. (Continued 
applause. | 
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_ winds of March like silvery trumpets blow, 
The whole dead world awakens with new birth; 
The sun smiles forth, and verdant grasses grow 


Green mantling the earth. 


When winds of April flute like pipes of Pan, 
The brooks and rills awake to dance and sing; 

The birds across the continent’s wide span 
Come back on eager wing. 


But when the winds of May all laugh in glee, 
Ah, then, like Orpheus from heaven’s bowers, 

The spring leads back to earth with melody 
The thronging, thronging flowers! 


—Edward Wilbur Mason. 
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CAbhen the Tide is Low 


OME time at eve, when the tide is low, 

I shall slip my mooring and sail away, 
With no response to a friendly hail 
Of kindred craft in a busy bay. 
In the silent hush of the twilight pale, 
When the night stoops down to embrace the day. 
And the voices call in the waters flow— 
Some time at eve, when the tide is low, 
I shall slip my mooring and sail away 
Through purple shadows that darkly trail 
O’er the ebbing tide of the unknown sea. 
I shall fare me away, with a dip of sail, 
And a ripple of waters to tell the tale 
Of a lonely voyage, sailing away 
To mystic isles, where at anchor lay 
The craft of those who have sailed before, 
O’er the unknown sea to the unknown shore. 
A few who have watched me sail away, 
Will miss my craft from the busy bay; 
Some friendly barks that were anchored near, 
Some loving souls that my heart held dear, 
In silent sorrow will drop a tear; 
But I shall have peacefully furled my sail 
In moorings sheltered from storm and gale, 
And greeted the friends who have sailed before 
O’er the unknown sea to the unknown shore. 


—Heart Throbs, Vol. II. 
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Mary Lava se Burdick 


CHAPTER I 


HE island was of white sand; its 
shining glitter unrelieved save by 

™ a low growth of palmettoes, and 
ra complemented by the tall light- 
"%] house, whose fiery eye guarded 
:¥| the surrounding water. 

For twenty-six years the lamp 
had been carefully fed and bur- 
nished by Captain Eliphalet, who had 
watched it with an anxiety almost jealous 
in its intensity. Then a sharp attack of 
rheumatism had kept the old man prisoner 
in his tidy bedroom, so that his duties were 
of necessity assumed by his granddaughter 
Betty, a willing and faithful “slave of the 
lamp,” as she styled herself to her friend 
Jack Henderson. 

“Just for a few weeks, you know,” 
Captain Eliphalet had said when first 
taken ill; but the weeks had grown into 
months, and still his crutches were used 
for a walk of even a few yards, and still 
it was from the highest window that Betty 
often waved good-morning or good-even- 
ing to Jack as his oyster boat went by. 

The government inspector had visited 
the premises three times since Betty had 
relieved her grandfather of his responsi- 
bility, but each time he had found every- 
thing ship-shape and had heartily com- 
mended the young girl, saying that she 
deserved a medal for goodness as well as 
for her services. 

Half annoyed that a woman could take 
his place, and half pleased that “Little 
Betty” was so capable, Captain Eliphalet 
alternately grumbled and praised. 

“You do manage pretty well, child,” 
he said, “and Cassandra’s cooking is fair 
to middling. You wouldn’t think she could 
bake beans so well, even though your 
grandmother taught her from a picka- 
ninny. They have a regular brick-oven 





New England flavor. New England! I'll 
never see that country again. Raised there, 
and my ancestors, too, for I don’t know 
how many generations, and here I am on 
a sand-heap in the Gulf of Mexico, crippled 
and laid by. Your grandmother and your 
mother dead; your father lost at sea, and 
only you and your little brother Eliphalet 
for company.” 

Little Eliphalet, or Lefty, as he was 
more frequently called, pushed aside his 
empty plate and raised a tanned and rosy 
face to his grandfather, but a determined 
one for a four-year-old. 

“I’m going to sail like father,” he said. 
“When I grow up I’ll sail away like him.” 

“And be drowned like him, probably,” 
was the muttered answer. But the old 
visage softened, as the child took his straw 
hat and disappeared through the doorway 
calling ‘Good-bye, grandpa, I’m going 
to decorate my soldiers.”’ 

“Tell him to keep away from the pier, 
Betty, the pier’s no place for him.” 

“He'll not go on the pier, grandpa,” 
was the soothing answer. “He’s given his 
word, and Lefty always keeps his word, 
though he’s scarcely more than a baby. 
He’s just going to put some caves or 
shells on the graves in the soldier’s bury- 
ing ground beyond. Cassandra’s hanging 
out the washing, too, so he’s in plain sight. 
And he knows he’s not to set his foot in 
a boat without you or Jack.” 

“If he waits for me to take him, guess 
he’ll never go,” said her grandfather 
drearily. ‘Looks so, anyway, and Jack’s 
off oyster-gathering mostly, except Sundays 
or an evening now and then, when he’s 
so taken up with you that Lefty’s chance 
isn’t great. I believe he did tow the boy 
to town last month, and that’s where he 
got his idea of decorating graves. Maybe 
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it’s well the soldiers camped here once 
while waiting to attack New Orleans, for 
they left us six people for all time, dead, 
to be sure, but more in number than those 
living here since then. And I don’t know 
but they’re as good company as some that 
are alive seem to be. Lefty must think so 
from the way he hangs around them.” 

“Lefty’s never had a real playmate,” 
said Betty patiently. ‘He doesn’t know 
anything but the waves and sky and shore. 
and I shouldn’t, either, if you hadn’t 
sent me away to school the year after 
mother died. But Lefty loves us, and he 
looks as much like you as one drop of water 
does like another. ‘Chip of the old block,’ 
Jack says.” 

“And Jack unquestionably knows,” re- 
sponded the old man in a voice rather dry, 
but indicating distinct pleasure at the 
suggestion. ‘‘Maybe there is a resemblance 
—only Lefty’s just starting up one side 
of the hill, and I’m more than half way 
down the other. It’s early morning with 
him and late afternoon with me. Isn’t 
that Jack’s boat coming?” 

Betty’s deepening color showed that 
it was Jack’s boat approaching, but she 
brought her grandfather’s crutches, and 
shook and folded the white tablecloth 
before going to meet the boat’s occupant. 

* * * 

There are Elysian moments in all lives. 
The day was fine, the sky blue, the breeze 
fresh, and Jack and Betty were young 
and honestly devoted to each other. No 
wonder that time sped, and that it was 
nearly dinner hour before Captain Elipha- 
let heard a bit of important news. 

Captain Scott had offered Jack the op- 
portunity of sailing with him in the ship 
“Viola” on a four-months’ cruise. 

“Go out as first mate, with privilege of 
a venture for myself,” said Jack eagerly, 
“and be Captain next time, with a half 
interest in the boat, for Captain Scott 
has promised his wife that he’ll leave the 
sea after this trip, and I can buy half 
ownership for two thousand dolalars—five 
hundred to bind the bargain, and the rest 
when I take charge. I’ve three hundred 
of the money now, and Dalrymple has 
about agreed to give me two hundred for 
my oyster boat.” 

“Looks like a good chance,’’ mused 


Captain Eliphalet, “Scott’s a man of his 
word,” 

“Tt is a good chance, and I thought that 
maybe you’d be willing for Betty and me 
to be married after I get back. Say about 
the middle of September. The next 
voyage I’d go to Cuba, ’twould be cool 
then, and I’d take Betty if she’d like to 
go and you’d think it best.” 

“Perhaps, we'll see. When do you sail 
with Scott?” 

“Wednesday, and today’s Friday. It’s 
time for me to go. I must get some mat- 
ters under way in the town. Please think 
it over, Captain, and let me know when 
I come over Sunday. Good-bye.” 

Captain Eliphalet thought it over again 
and again. He was attached to Jack, 
whom he had known from Jack’s boyhood, 
and who had taken many a meal at the 
lighthouse cottage by the old man’s invi- 
tation. For a long period he had felt that 
some day the young fellow would claim 
Betty, and had mentally accepted the 
situation—“some day”’ being in its vague- 
ness so easy to consider. But now that 
there seemed a definite figure in life’s 
calendar, Captain Eliphalet experienced 
a strange feeling of unrest, and it was very 
late on Sunday when he made known his 
decision. 

Betty and Jack were strolling on the 
beach when the summons for their pres- 
ence came by way of Lefty. 

“Did you want us?” asked Betty 
quietly as they entered the living-room, 
where the grandfather sat at his desk. 

“Yes,” he answered, “I’ve just this to 
say to you, child, I’ve no objection to 
offer. I give you as I gave your mother 
and as her mother was given to me. It’s 
hard, but there’s never a life that has 
only getting and keeping. Remember 
that.” 

Speaking to Jack he went on, “I’ve 
taught you all I know about sailin’, my 
boy, but you’re going to sail a different 
ship and sea than ever you’ve reckoned 
with. Look well to your compass. Betty’s 
a good girl.” 

He turned to his desk, drew out an 
empty drawer, and from behind the space 
where that had been removed another one. 
Within was a small buckskin bag tied 
tightly and stuffed with hard, circular 























A broad path of silver led from the town almost directly to the lighthouse, and in it 
Jack's boat sped along 
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objects. Captain Eliphalet unfastened the 
string and motioned to Betty to seat her- 
self. The next moment he emptied the 
contents of the bag into her lap.. Ten 
shining yellow disks clinked together as 
they rolled about, while Jack and Betty 
looked at them with surprise. 

“Twenty-dollar gold pieces,” explained 
the old man, with modest pride. ‘“They’re 
for your wedding clothes, Betty, and I'll 
take as much more from the bank after 
your marriage if you want new furnishings 
here. I reckon you’ll stay with me when- 
ever you’re on land,’”’ he added anxiously. 

Betty threw her arms around his neck. 
“Always,” she whispered, and Jack echoed 
her assurance. 

Then Jack and Betty and Lefty went 
out to prepare supper, for Cassandra was 
spending two days in the town, her mother 
being ‘“‘shuah poohly, Miss Betty honey,” 
according to her account. 

The next afternoon Jack came over 
again, but this time he did not stay long, 
as Captain Scott had left many of the 
minor responsibilities to him. The cargo 
was being loaded very rapidly and de- 
manded close attention. In addition to 
this Dalrymple had not appeared to pay 
for the boat, so Jack had still to arrange 
with him.” 

“But I’ll surely get over again, Betty,” 
Jack concluded, as he said good-bye. 
“We'll have fine moonlight tomorrow even- 
ing, too, just as lovely as tonight’s will be.” 

And he stepped into his boat with the 
deft swiftness of long practice. 

“Yes, it will be beautiful,’’ assented 
Betty. “Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye,” said Jack once more. 
“Please tell your grandfather I’d have gone 
up to the house to see him, but I promised 
to relieve the second mate at four, and it’s 
two now. But there’s a good breeze 
blowing and I’ll make it. Good-bye.” 

The sails filled in the wind which flut- 
tered the ends of Jack’s handkerchief 
so that it seemed like a scarlet flag waving 
farewell. Betty watched the athletic man 
in the flying boat until he was lost to her 
vision. A few minutes she stood lost in 
happy dreams. Then a sea-bird flew by 
with a sharp scream, and she roused with 
a start from her castle-building and went 
back to the lighthouse. 


’ 


When Jack Henderson reached the town 
wharf he was instantly hailed by Captain 
Scott. 

“Dalrymple left a message for you, 
Jack. He finds he can’t raise the money 
for the boat now, but that needn’t make 
any difference with us. Just pay the three 
hundred, and let the rest go till the other 
settlement. You needn’t thank me. I’d 
rather have your word than most people’s 
bonds. And I’m glad you’re back. Mun- 
roé says everything will be loaded by eight 
tomorrow morning, so we can sail then 
instead of waiting until Wednesday. 
Every hour I can make is a gain. You'll 
be ready?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Jack. 

There seemed nothing else to be said. 
In the face of the Captain’s kindness and 
wish, it was no time to ask for delay. 

So Jack took Munroe’s place on deck, 
and in one way or another was occupied 
steadily for the next eight hours. During 
that time he determined his course of 
action. He would take his sailboat and go 
over to the island as soon as he should be 
off duty. Not with the idea of seeing 
Betty. To disturb her and Captain 
Eliphalet in the middle of the night did 
not accord with Jack’s view of propriety. 
His thought was simply to leave a note 
explaining the change of plans, and to 
make good his words that he would surely 
get over again. As for his disappointment, 
Betty would understand that, but he must 
hurry. 

As he hastily scribbled a few lines, the 
young girl on the island climbed the long 
iron ladder leading to the lamp, replen- 
ished the oil, and stealing softly to her 
room after one glance at the moonlit sea, 
sank into slumber, dreaming of Jack to 
be sure, but not that he would so soon be 
near.. 

A broad path of silver led from the town 
almost directly to the lighthouse, and in 
it Jack’s boat sped along, gaining its 
destination in good time. Keeping clear 
of the graveled walk, so that no noise 
should follow his footsteps, Jack made his 
way to the veranda, where he deposited 
his note. It was instantly sent scurrying 
across the boards by the breeze. 

“T’ll anchor it with a stone,” he thought, 
then immediately changed his mind. 
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“There must be no mistake, nor any chance 
of its being lost. It would be best to put 
it inside.” 

He could easily slip a window-catch with 
his knife blade and get into the living- 
room. Indeed, he had once done that 
very thing when Lefty had locked him- 
self within and been unable to reverse the 
bolt. 

To think was to act. Two minutes 
later Jack left the folded sheet on Captain 
Eliphalet’s desk by a framed photograph 
of Betty’s mother. Betty dusted the pic- 
ture every morning, so she would be certain 
to see his message. 

The eyes of the photograph seemed to 
follow him with a mournful expression. 
Over him came a feeling of pity for the 
mother who had left Betty and the baby 
boy. 
“It was sad for you,” murmured Jack, 
unconsciously addressing the likeness, 
“and for them as well. I'll try to make 
her happy and the little fellow, too.” 

With the thought of the child came the 
memory of a promise made—that he should 
have a knife. In Jack’s haste he had for- 
gotten to buy one, but he would redeem 
his word by leaving his own, which was 
almost new. So he laid it on Lefty’s high- 
chair and passed out into the night. 


CHAPTER iI 


“Sister, oh, sister,” called Lefty per- 
sistently the next morning. ‘Please button 
my waist. I want to go down to my sol- 
diers. May I take breakfast outdoors? 
I’d like five pieces, sister, ’cause I’m going 
on five.” : 

Betty awakened to Lefty’s voice and 
a sense of happiness. ‘Why, yes,” she 
answered, “you may have your ‘pieces’ 
on the shore. Two buttered biscuits, 
two cookies and an orange, but remember, 
the fruit and biscuits first, then the 
cookies.” 

“T’ll_ remember, sister, truly,” said 
Lefty, ‘and after that I’m going to deco- 
rate.” 


So he trudged sturdily along the beach . 


while Betty made a hasty toilet and 
sought the kitchen, felicitating herself 
with the thought that Cassandra would 
soon return by a tug which made bi-weekly 
excursions past the lighthouse to. the 


quarantine island beyond. Cassandra was 
such a good cook, and Jack would take 
supper- with them. 

Captain Eliphalet ate his breakfast 
almost silently, looking from time to time 
half wistfully, half approvingly at Betty,’ 
who, in her blue and white gingham 
seemed the personification of attractive 
neatness. At last he spoke: 

“You'll want to go to town before long, 
I suppose.” 

A vivid blush swept the girlish face. 
“Tomorrow, grandfather. As soon as 
Jack has sailed, I’ll go over and get mate- 
rials for my white sewing.” 

“Guess the money will come in nicely,” 
went on Captain Eliphalet with a chuckle. 
“You’ve put it away?” 

“No, I left it with you in the drawer, 
you know, when I made the coffee for 
supper.” 

“So you did. I remember replacing 
the bag, but you’d better take it now. 
‘Hold fast all I give you.’ ” 

‘Betty smiled. ‘Thank you again,” she 
began, but smile and sentence died upon 
her lips, for the drawer which Captain 
Eliphalet extended was empty! . The 
bag with its yellow contents had vanished. 
And search revealed nothing but Jack’s 
note and his half-opened knife. 

Betty turned pale as she read the lines, 
almost abrupt in their directness: 


“The time has been changed and we 
sail at eight tomorrow. So I cannot see 
you to say good-by, but I leave this to 
tell you. Dalrymple disappointed me about 
the payment, but the matter is arranged 
as well. I will write from port. 

“With love, 
Jack.” 


“He’s gone, Jack’s gone!” cried Betty 
in surprise and regret. 

“Gone,” echoed her grandfather, “‘gone 
where? Let me see the letter. ‘Time 
changed. Dalrymple disappointed him.’ 
What was the sum to be paid for his 
boat?” 

“Two hundred dollars,’ Betty answered. 

“Two hundred? And we’ve lost two 
hundred, and Jack Henderson has been 
here, and ‘the matter is arranged.’ Oh 
my poor girl! I was going to let you marry 
a—’’ 
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“No,” shrieked Betty, “Jack never took 
the gold. Don’t say it. Don’t say it.” 

But even as she denied the terrible 
implication her strength failed her.’ She 
clutched at a chair for support and fell, 
fainting, to the floor. 

There is nothing more pitiful in life 
than the spectacle of uncomplaining, 
lasting sorrow. As the days dragged by 
after the discovery of the loss, Captain 
Eliphalet’s heart was hourly wrung and 
tortured. Once he essayed to discuss the 
trouble with Miss Betty, but the usually 
docile girl was unwilling to hear it even 
mentioned. 

“There is no purpose in talking of it, 
grandfather,”’ she said. “I know what you 
think, and I know you’re wrong. If you 
refuse your consent, I cannot marry Jack, 
for I promised mother to be guided by 
you, but he never took anyone’s money, 
and some day the truth will be shown. 
Please do not speak of this again.” 

And something in her expression silenced 
her grandfather. He hobbled away mut- 
tering to himself, “I’d have given a thou- 
sand dollars, yes, all I have in the world, 
to have prevented it. I believed in the 
boy. And Betty is hurt for all time. Her 
life is wrecked.” 

In the months ensuing Betty followed 
the routine of her duties, waiting upon her 
grandfather more assiduously than ever, 
and watching and teaching Lefty per- 
sistently. 

Of the four people in the household, the 
child alone seemed unaltered. Cassandra, 
as well as Captain Eliphalet, felt keenly 
the loss of the spirit of hope, and longed 
for the power of administering comfort 
in the sadness of her young mistress—a 
sadness whose cause she could not com- 
prehend. 

“Seems if Miss Betty were the ghost of 
her old self,’’ she said once to her mother. 
“Only ghosts do rest sometimes, don’t 
they? I wisht I could help her some 
way.” 

“Gen’ally folks have to work out their 
troubles for themselves,” said the old 
negress sagely. “Just you wait and watch 
out and don’t say anything.” 

Cassandra followed the advice, hoping 
one day when she gave Betty a little 
package covered with foreign stamps that 


an old-time smile might reward her. But 
Betty only said gently, 

“Thank you, Cassandra. Was it pleas- 
ant sailing over from the post-office?” 
Then she continued sewing. 

Later, however, Betty walked down to 
the sea, and sitting on an old spar, opened 
the parcel with trembling fingers. A 
pasteboard box was disclosed, and within 
it were a white silk fan with carved ivory 
handle and a letter. 

Yes, there was indeed a letter, manly, sin- 
cere and affectionate, and bringing deepest 
anguish to Betty. For it told her that the 
“Viola” would sail the next week on the 
return voyage, and that weather favoring, 
Jack would be home about the twenty-fifth 
of August, a fortnight earlier than she had 
supposed possible. She would have less 
than a week in which to prepare herself 
to tellhim. To tell him? That her grand- 
father believed him a thief? Believed that 
he had stolen her wedding gift? Never! 

What, then? That she had changed her 
mind? Leave him to think that his love 
and her confession of her own meant 
nothing, that she was a cruel woman with- 
out heart? 

Oh, she could not! she could not! 

Even in the greatest agony of spirit 
one is seldom free from the intrusion of 
one’s kindred. Betty was brought back 
to a realization that there are petty cares 
as well as large ones by Lefty, who rushed 
at her like a small tornado crying: 

“Sister, sister Betty! There’s a steam- 
launch coming from the other side of the 
island with people, a whole lot of people, 
and grandpa thinks that they’ll want you 
to show them the lighthouse.” 

Hiding the fan and letter in her blouse, 
Betty smoothed back her hair and went 
forward with flushed face, but imper- 
turbable bearing. As Lefty had implied, 
the visiting party was composed of many 
members, and it was over an hour before 
the last one, a fair-haired girl in deep 
mourning, had climbed and descended the 
stairway. She turned to Betty, looking 
at her deprecatingly. 

“You have been so kind that I am sorry 
to ask for further courtesy, but I have been 
told that General Butler’s old flagstaff is 
still here. Will you tell me.where I can 
find it?” 
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“At the lower end of the shore,” Betty 
answered. “It fell a long time ago, but 
was not removed. I will point out the 
place so you need have no trouble.” 

“Oh, if you will! My father was here for 
a while with the other soldiers, so I am 
especially interested. 
I'd like to tell mother 
when I go home that I 
saw it.” 

“Better still,” Betty 
suggested, “I’ll go there 
with you, and we can 
whittle off a piece of 
the wood, if your 
mother would care for 
it. Grandfather will be 
pleased to have your 
friends rest with him. 
We are alone so much 
of the year that he is 
always delighted to see { 
people.” 

Then the two girls set 
off with Lefty as close 
attendant. Betty car- 
ried Jack’s knife, the 
only one in the cottage 
which was sharp 
enough to secure the 
desired memento. She 
had hesitated an in- 
stant before getting 
it, then had taken it 
quickly, thinking that 
it could make no dif- 
ference. For every ob- 
ject reminded her of 
Jack, and he was ever 
the underlying current 
in her mind and heart. 

“Hurry, sister,” said 
Lefty, “or the sun 
will be down before we 
get back. I want the 
lady to see my soldiers’ 
decorations.” 

“You’re right about the sun, dear,” 
Betty acquiesced, quickening her pace. “‘It 
takes a very little while for him to disap- 
pear after he’s made up his mind to go.” 

Her new acquaintance looked at the 
glowing rose-colored ball in the West, 
and then at the beach, where waves were 
softly breaking. Gulls were flying to and 





fro, and the mystery of the ocean deepened 
with the fading day. “It seems to strange 
to see it all,” she said shyly. “Father used 
to tell us of it, and sometimes I have 
dreamed that I was here, but now I know, 
and mother will be so glad.” 


Cl. Y 
“Good old-fashioned New England discipline ought to begin at the 
other end of the line, ought to begin with me, Betty, and 
keep straight on until I know something” 


Betty looked at her with the under- 
standing of one who, suffering herself, 
recognizes grief in others. Instinctively 
she felt that the one-time soldier had 
answered to his last roll-call, leaving a 
sorrowing child who tried bravely to con- 
ceal her sadness for the sake of others. 
In silence her hand was offered and taken. 
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Neither spoke until they had cut a 
fragment of the soft pine from the: mast, 
which was more than half imbedded in the 
sand. Then, tying her treasure carefully 
in her handkerchief, the visitor addressed 
Lefty as if to hide her emotion. 

“T’d like to see your soldiers now, if 
not too late.” 

“Just a little further,” said Lefty, walk- 
ing on while Betty whispered a brief ex- 
planation, “there, behind the palmettoes.”’ 

Enclosed by a low paling were six 
graves, each having a tiny flag and a 
headboard, and each outlined with small 
shells. 

“They are my soldiers,” said Lefty 
proudly, “and I decorate them. They 
have the shells always, and sometimes I 
use my best decorations. I’ll get them.” 

And digging into a little mound by one 
corner of the fence he produced a discolored 
buckskin bag. Betty’s heart beat wildly 
with alternate hope and fear as Lefty tugged 
at the string, for she had seen that bag 
before, and what, oh, what, would its 
contents be? 

It was Jack’s knife which had helped 
to strengthen Captain Eliphalet’s suspi- 
cion, and it was Jack’s knife which cut 
the Gordian knot of suspense. Betty drew 
the blade across the fastening. A shower 
of coins fell tinkling at her feet. 

Her voice was low and very gentle as 
she said to Lefty, “Where did you get these 
decorations, little brother, these pretty 
decorations?” 

“Grandpa gave them to me. I said I’d 
like three or four pennies for decorations, 
and he said, ‘Yes, Lefty, tomorrow.’ 
And then tomorrow he was asleep. So I 
just took them from his desk and I opened 
Jack’s knife and sawed the string, and I 
had my pieces outdoors, and then I put 
the decorations away for best. I want 
them to keep nice and bright.” 

The truth was told. Betty could have 
cried aloud in joy, but she remembered 
her guest, who was listening in astonish- 
ment, and said with gentle dignity: 

“There was a misunderstanding about 
the money. It was lost and has occasioned 
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much unhappiness. Thanks to your 
coming here it is found. I can never tell 
you how grateful I am. 

“We'll take it up to grandpa, Lefty, 
and this evening we’ll tell him about it, 
for these ‘pennies’ are not what he intended 
for you, and they must be changed.” 

Then she tied up the gold and put it 
away next to Jack’s fan and letter. 

An hour more and the girls whom Provi- 
dence had chosen to serve as instruments 
of happiness in each other’s lives had 
parted. Strangers till that day, they would 
henceforth be bound together by indis- 
soluble ties of memory. 

On board of the launch Helen Curtis 
watched the great lamp shed its beacon- 
like rays over the waters and found peace 
in the thought that her father, like his old 
comrades in the island cemetery, was at 
rest. 

On the shore Betty gazed after the boat 
until it was lost to sight; then mutely 
hJessing Helen, she went in to hold council 
with Captain Eliphalet and Lefty. 

It is always much simpler to speak of a 
pleasant event than of a tragedy. In less 
than five minutes Betty and her little 
brother had told their brief stories, and 
Betty had exhibited the tangible proofs 
of Jack’s innocence. After that she left 
her grandfather to reflect while she put 
Lefty, all unconscious of the trouble he 
had caused and ended, to bed. 

When she returned, she found the old 
man on the verandah with his unlit pipe 
in his hand. He blew his nose with a 
trumpet-like blast and addressed her: 

“You said Lefty thought the gold pieces 
were pennies, and that I had given them ~ 
to him. I’m glad to hear it, Betty, glad 
to hearit. For it does away with the need 
of disciplining him, and when I think that 
I, seventy-one years old, believed that 
Jack, as good a boy as ever lived, was 
guilty of stealing, it seems to me, Betty, 
that discipline, good old-fashioned New 
England discipline, ought to begin at the 
other end of the line, ought to begin with 
me, Betty, and keep straight on until I 
know something.” 


NOES 
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T had been raining all day. The 
tall buildings and electric light 
signs and moving trolleys were 
reflected in the glistening pave- 
jj ments as clearly as they would 

iY have been in some still lake. The 
cars were crowded with steam- 
ing, swaying humanity, which overflowed 
to the very steps. Automobiles moved cau- 
tiously along, buttoned up tight against 
the downpour. 

I preferred to walk, however. I was 
wet, and a good two miles lay between me 
and my home at the other end of the 
town. Nevertheless I would walk. I 
was in the humor for it and by that I 
mean that I was out of humor with the 
world and all therein, especially with 
editors. : 

I had just left my last story, the one 
I meant to enter for the five hundred 
dollar prize, with my typist. Would it 
capture the prize? No. I was not a prize 
winner. Would it even be considered for 
publication “at our regular rates’? No, 
not much. It would be among those 
“destroyed, so no stamps for return need 
be enclosed.” I knew that full well. 
Why did I compete at all, and rewrite 
and rewrite that particular tale, and 
correct and polish and count it word for 
word to be sure that it fell within the 
eight-thousand word limit? I leave it 
to the ten thousand more or less other 
struggling aspirants to answer. 

Only that morning I had decided to 
give up the warfare. I spent a full hour 
considering the respective advantages of 
suicide and school-teaching. One appeared 








about as attractive as the other, since 
either one meant an end to my ambitions. 
I had reveled in a consideration of pleasant 
poisons, and yet here I was again on my 
way home ftom Miss Murdock, who 
typewrites my stories or doles out en- 
couragement as the occasion requires. 

When I appeared with my usual roll 
of pencilled manuscript and with the 
corners of my mouth drooping, she smiled 
brightly at me. . 

“Well, and what’s the good news 
today?” she said. Whereupon I gave her 
distinctly. to understand that good news 
from me was a contradiction in terms. 

“Pshaw, nonsense!”’ she made answer, 
“haven’t you heard from those dear 
little stories about the boy and girl, the 
ones I enjoyed so much?” 

“Yes,” I replied grimly, “they all came 
back this morning with three others. I 
don’t see how it happens so, but again 
and again I’ve waited three or four weeks 
without a sign from any of them, and 
then they all rush home in the same mail.” 

“It’s a shame, but don’t grow dis- 
couraged.” Miss Murdock is always 
optimistic. “Those stories are salable, 
and I just know that you are going to 
succeed. I love that little boy.” 

“He is my own little brother,” I replied, 
“rather, he was. He is a man now and 
has a little boy of his own.” 

“Ts that so?” Miss Murdock smiled 
charmingly. She is a beautiful, cultivated 
woman, with thick, puffy, snow-white 
hair, that has been white since before she 
was nineteen. She had financial reverses 
once upon a time, and fitted herself to 
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do this work. I never saw her anything 
but buoyant and overflowing with good 
cheer, and yet she works all day, and 
sometimes far into the night. 
believe that I could stand it as she does. 
It would be worse than having manu- 
scripts rejected. 

“Now be a good girl,” she said, as I 
opened the door and stepped into the 
long corridor, after leaving wet spots all 
over her office floor where I had dripped 
upon it. “You are going to succeed.” 

But I was too discouraged to so much 
as smile. 

“T don’t believe it,” my -voice was as 
pessimistic as I felt. “It is all a matter 
of fate anyway. A hundred writers fail 
to every one who succeeds; they eat 
their hearts out year after year, and year 
after year, and they grow old, and lose 
their health and die. Sometimes their 
work is as good as that of those who 
succeed.” 

“You'll feel better tomorrow,” she 
answered, and in my heart I knew that I 
would, so I said ‘“Good-night,” and passed 
out into the rain. 

Oh, yes—I’d had two or three tales 
accepted, enough to whet my appetite 
for more, enough to make my family 
sit up and take notice and say:— 

“Well, I always knew Marie would 
make good some day. That was quite a 
clever story now, wasn’t it?” But they 
hadn’t thought so at all. They were 
as surprised as I was, and in all kindness 
every mother’s one of them tried to make 
me teach school. They knew what was 
before me and didn’t want to see me 
break my heart. And yet—there always 
comes the termenting thought of the men 
and women who to all practical purposes 
have never had a rejection. 

What makes the difference? Genius, 
you say? Well, that tale of mine about 
the girl and the oid man is as good as 
any they’ve written. I don’t care if I 
do say so. Two of my most critical friends 
have admitted it, women of culture, women 
who stand for the reading public. Bab, 
it’s not what the public wants, it’s what 
the editors want, and God only knows 
what they do want. I don’t. 

I’m sick of the whole business. I’d 
like to quit, but I can’t. Next year will 


I .don’t . 


find me pegging away, bombarding edi- 
torial rooms with my manuscripts, and 
rushing down to meet the editors—when 
nerves grow clamorous. Someone told 
me that it was wise to establish the 
“personal relation,” and “find out what 
is wanted,” yes—I’it be ‘doing all these 
things, and yet, I won’t have advanced 
a step. Perhaps I’ll have sold one or 
two stories, but no more. Fate has been 
against me from the beginning. 

I had left the lighted district behind me, 
by this time, and began to climb. The 
rest of the way would be up-hill, and I 
must go more slowly. My feet began 
to ache with the careful walking, and the 
heavy rubbers; but the fever in my head 
grew less. That is the way to deal with 
brain storms—get your body good and 
tired. 

No doubt I was foolish, but at this 
point in my progress I began to cry. I 
was just half way home. My throat ached 
horribly, and the tears ran down in streams 
and mingled with the raindrops. Yet 
all the time there was another self, pos- 
sibly my literary self, which looked on 
and smiled and said, “There, that is the 
climax. You will feel much better now. 
When the heroine becomes mad enough 
to cry, she usually recovers.” Then that 
selfsame self began to wonder whether 
the walk in the rain, and the shiny pave- 
ments, and the tears—couldn’t be worked 
up into copy, somehow or another. The 
trouble was about a plot. 

That other self is always peeking and 
peering around for copy. I may suffer 
agonies of sympathy for the misfortunes 
of a friend, it may be spontaneous and 
sincere; but there stands that relentless 
other self right at my elbow, pad ana pencii 
in hand, ready to jot it all down in her 
notebook. Sometimes I grow fairly 
ashamed of the whole proceeding, and 
try to stifle my emotions fearing lest they 
may be made to order. 

Yes, that was another trouble—I needed 
plots. I had a whole note book full of 
ideas, but there must be people and 
events to carry them. I was hemmed in 
by the four walls of my little room. I 
had not enough income to turn around 
on comfortably. I could not go into 
society, and had no desire to do so. I 
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had never traveled and seen things. How 
could I hope to succeed? 

My case was similar to that.of the in- 
ventor who needs money in order to 
float his invention and make more money. 
If I could only travel and meet interesting 
people and go to theatres and operas 
when my head was tired and needed 
rest and change—then I could succeed. 

I stopped for breath, since I had 
reached the top of the long hill. I turned 
my back and my umbrella to the wind, 
which had been directly in my face, and 
stood there. Somehow, I felt better. I 
had grumbled out my grievances and my 
discontent to the wet, blustery fall evening 
and soon I’d be sitting among friends, 
laughing and chatting with them, com- 
pletely forgetful of the fact that I was a 
budding authoress, whose flowering season 
was held back by the editorial frost. 

And then I fell to musing on my table 
mates. I’d wished many a time that I 
might weave a story around them, par- 
ticularly around Miss Martin, who pro- 
vides us with our food and shelter and 
makes it—home. 

Miss Martin is in middle life, a woman 
who, like my typist, has seen better days. 
Of all the people I know, she is, I think 
the most lovely and lovable. She never 
says much, she does not profess ’ologies 
and ’isms, but she has lived on year after 
year supporting by her own efforts an 
invalid mother, verging now on ninety, 
and a brother who has been blind for 
twenty years. She goes out to walk or 
to town perhaps once a week, when some 
near friend can come and sit with her 
mother, but. she does not go oftener. 

“Old people do not like to be left alone.” 
she said to me one day in answer to my 
urgent invitation, “I won’t have mother 
with me very much longer, and when she 
goes, I want to feel that I have made her 
happy.” 

Miss Martin does all her own work. 
Often I’ve pitied her because of that, but 
then again I am glad that she has to 
work. Her body grows so tired that when 
night comes, she cannot lie awake and 
think. 

But she is human, after all. The other 
day when my manuscripts had been held 
so long that I was sure one of them at 


least must have found an abiding place, 
I said to her: 

“T am so happy. I have a sort of pre- 
sentiment. I just know that something 
lovely is going to happen to me.” I was 
in a twitter of excitement. 

She looked at me strangely. We were 
alone at the table, for I was late, not an 
uncommon occurrence at breakfast time, 
and she had come in to chat with me a 
bit, while the blind brother washed the 
dishes. It is quite wonderful, the number 
of things that he can do. 

Then she said slowly, “I don’t feel 
that way, for I know that nothing ever 
can happen to me.” 

She had not meant to cry, but she did, 
and she trembled all over. I was around 
the table in a moment and on my knees 
beside her. 

“Don’t,” she said—“I will get over it 
sooner if you pay no attention to me. 
It looks as though it were going to be a 
nice day after all, doesn’t it?” 

I couldn’t say much, because I recog- 
nized the finality of it all. How could 
anything happen to her? Yet, would she 
have given up the remembrance of her 
years of service to her mother and to her 
brother? No, never! 

Cases like hers make me feel like an 
anarchist. Think of the fat, unlovely, 
bejewelled, coarse women who drive along 
Fifth Avenue and through Central Park. 
I don’t mean the nice ones, but the soul- 
less women, lapped in luxury and rolling 
in wealth. I’ve often felt as though I 
would enjoy dragging them bodily down. 
and out. I’d like to empty one of those 
victorias and put Miss Martin in. Some- 
times I want to climb in myself, but just 
now I’m thinking of her. 

Then there is her blind brother. You 
would never know, to look at him, that 
he is blind, for his eyes are clear and 
beautiful. He has the face of a saint, 
the face that comes after twenty years 
of patience. I’ve never heard him com- 
plain and as he sits at the table, laughing 
and joking with the rest, I doubt whether 
any of us ever remembers that he is not 
as we are. It is only when he asks if the 
sun is shining or some such question that 
we realize. 

Old Mrs.: Martin sits at the end of the 
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table. I can best describe her by saying 
that she sums up in herself all the char- 
acteristics that the greatest artists have 
“painted into their pictures of age—that 
is, all the physical characteristics. Men- 
tally she is as sound as she ever was, 
though she says little. The great tired- 
ness has begun to pervade her. Soon 
she will pass from us like some frail 
shriveled white blossom, borne away by 
the autumn wind. 

But it is her smile that I shall always 
remember her by. It is John Neihardt, 
our western poet, who tells a story about 
an old tramp printer who had a smile 
with a halo. He described it in such a 
way that I’ve been looking for one ever 
since. 

Mrs. Martin’s smile has a halo. It 
lights up her whole face. In it I can read 
long years of devoted motherhood, long 
years of successful labor, long years of 
self-respect and high principle, all of 
which have flowered in her children to 
surround her last days with fragrance. 

These three constitute the family, to 
which must be added two teachers and 
myself, a jolly young doctor, who brings 
in the breeze with him when he comes, 
a pharmacist, and a new young chap, 
whom we have discovered to be engaged. 
His happiness sticks out all over him, 
and he took the very first good oppor- 
tunity to tell us about it. We liked him 
for that. So many fellows try to conceal 
it in order to enjoy the freedom of the 
unattached. 

One of the girls is engaged too, but her 
case is sad. She is a little fluffy, fair- 
haired thing, and expected to be married 
this fall. She had her wedding clothes all 
made. During the summer her lover 
was stricken with an incurable disease. 
He may grow better, but can never be 
well, and it is doubtful if they ever marry. 
She is teaching again and spends every 
free moment with him. She looks very 
tired some days; but she is always smiling 
and is the life of the table. On the whole 
I’d rather -be a disappointed authoress 
than bear what she is bearing. Her name 
is Moore. 

As soon as I reached home—we never 
say boarding-house—I went to my room, 
shed my wet garments and plunged my 


face into a basin of cold water. That 
completed my cure and left me ready 
to take up the battle again. I could 
scarcely believe that it was I who had 
harbored such pessimistic views of life 
one short half hour ago. 

When I reached the table Miss Martin, 
her brother and her mother and the two 
girls were there; together with the phar- 
macist. He is tall and slender and young 
with a serious expression and nice eyes. 
He never says much, but gives one the 
impression of taking in and storing away 
for future reference all our daily. doings. 

“There’s a lecture at the Teacher’s 
Club tomorrow night, Miss Van Wald. 
It is by Dr. Charleston, so you mustn’t 
miss it. It will be great. You can go 
with Miss Weston and me.” 

It was Miss Donald who greeted me 
thus upon my entrance. She is the other 
teacher, a frank, open-hearted, independent 
girl. I like her immensely. To her I 
owe many an hour of self-forgetfulness, 
and that is an important benefit to a 
woman whose last thought upon Saturday 
night is—‘There will be no more mail 
until Monday morning.” 

I was ill a while ago with complaint 
diagnosed by my physician as “too much 
watching for the postman,” and ever 
since, Miss Donald had made my physical 
well-being her especial consideration. 
Never a day but she suggests some mind- 
compelling diversion. 

Then the doctor blew in. “Isn’t it a 
bully night?” he said, rubbing his hands 
together. “Isn’t it a gorgeous storm?” 
We all laughed. We always do when he 
appears. 

“What’s become of Buffum?” he in- 
quired. ‘“He’s usually early.” Buffum 
was the engaged man. 

“He'll be here soon,” replied Miss 
Martin, “and he is going to bring a friend 
with him.” 

“Oh,” we said, and looked expectant, 
as we always do over a new guest. 

Then came a stamping and cleaning 
of feet on the front porch. Mr. Buffum 
and his friend were arriving. 

There was nothing extraordinary about 
Mr. Peterson’s appearance. Peterson was 
the friend’s name. He had fine, keen 
blue eyes, clear skin and yellow hair. 





He had completely forgotten where he was 
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His face was strong rather than handsome. 
It was rather long and square-chinned, 
He was broad-shouldered and of a trifle 
more than middle height. 

Mr. Buffum introduced him, and that 
being accomplished our conversation, 
which had been on college matters, drifted 
to football. Then it was that Mr. Peter- 
son began to talk. 

It would be difficult to give you a true 
idea of what followed. 

Mr. Peterson had a resonant voice of 
the variety which overtops without drown- 
ing out other voices. One would naturally 
turn to him to hear what he was saying. 
He talked eagerly and kept the floor with 
that assurance which comes from con- 
fronting an eager and enthusiastic au- 
dience. 

As I said, he began to talk. He took 
a flying leap from football to a bull fight 
in Spain during the Spanish War, where 
a daredevil companion, looking for trou- 
ble, waved the American Flag. The two of 
them, Peterson and the flag waver, were 
forced to take to their heels, the entire 
Spanish audience after them with knives 
and pistols, every one of them yelling 
like mad. We held our breath as he 
described the ride through the streets to 
the English man-of-war, which afforded 
them neutral ground. Peterson tumbled 
the cabby out into the highway’s dust, after 
securing the reins—flung himself upon the 
back of one of the horses, and dug his 
spurs into him. The people along the 
way joined the chase. When they finally 
reached their home the horse he had 
ridden dropped dead and the two men were 
cut and bloody from the knives and 
broken bottles that had been hurled at 
them by those whom they had passed. 

“Have you killed anybody?” the English 
officer on the wharf inquired. “If you have 
you’d better get on board.” 

We scarcely breathed until the tale 
was done, and it was not so much the 
facts that held us, as it was the language 
of the teller. We, too, seemed to be 
taking that perilous ride before the yelling 
Spanish mob, and when we at last reached 
safety, we sighed in relief. 

Then Peterson carried us as though by 
magic through country after country. I 
never experienced anything like it. We 


sat wide-eyed and listened. When we 
wanted more bread or meat or pickle, 
we nudged our neighbor or caught Miss 
Martin’s eye and then looked hard at the 
article of food which we desired. 

Peterson talked right ahead without 
stopping. How he managed to eat his 
dinner I cannot conceive. 

Story after story fell from his lips, a 
finished production, vivid with color, 
brilliant with epigram, alive with action 
and man passion, impregnated with real 
knowledge of men and events. He had 
hobnobbed with foreign officers, am- 
bassadors, statesmen, soldiers and beggars. 
He was familiar with manners and cus- 
toms the world over. He had read the best 
books of all writers. 

At first I was so carried away by what 
I was hearing that even my second self, 
the literary self which sits apart and criti- 
cises and makes copy, forgot and become 
interested. After a while, however, it 
withdrew and began to soliloquize. 

“Genius, genius, genius!”’ I heard it say. 
“Great heavens, girl, don’t you see why 
you are not a success? It’s not the editors, 
it’s not your circumstances, it’s not your 
tired nerves that are to blame, you are 
just one of the thousands who possess a 
little gift—so little that only once in an 
age you do something really worth while. 
You are only one of the thousands, all 
of whose work is so of an equality that 
the editors can scarcely make a choice, 
when there is not enough genius on hand 
to fill their pages. This man who never 
attempted to write could be a second 
Kipling if he chose. He has talked more 
and better stories this night than you 
ever conceived. Genius, my dear, is a 
God-given gift.” 

We finished our dinner, but still we 
listened. Mr. Buffum pushed back his 
chair and eyed his friend as Oscar Ham- 
merstein might eye his latest star. His 
face beamed affectionate and respectful 
admiration. I noticed that now and 
again he looked at his watch, and imagined 
that they had some engagement of which 
he was keeping track, and that at the 
appointed moment he would lead his lion 
away. 

And that is what happened an hour 
later. We sat there just that length of 
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time after the evening meal was done, 
and might have continued sitting there 
until midnight had not Mr. Buffum 
boldly interrupted the flow of his friend’s 
narration. I believe he had completely 
forgotten where he was. Mr. Buffum 
held up his watch, and we all rose from 
the table. 

Every one of us followed Mr. Peterson 
to the door, and stood around him as 
he struggled, still talking, into his over- 
coat. He finished his last tale, standing 
on the porch, while we clustered before 
the open door. Then he went out into 
the rainy dark, towed along by Mr. 
Buffum, who hailed a car while his captive 
shouted a final good-bye, and waved his 
hat. We waved too. 

I’ve never seen Mr. Peterson since, and 
I do not even know his first name. He 
may be a god or a devil in private life, there 
was nothing about him to show which, 
but one thing is certain, and that is that 
he possesses in full measure the divine 
fire. 

I laid awake a long time that night. I 
felt as though my mind were undergoing 
some fierce illumination. 


“That comes,” said I to myself—‘of 
travel, that is what I need, see what it 
does for one. How can I ever hope to 
accomplish anything, held down so by 
circumstances, without means, my nerves 
worn out with struggling?” 

Then that inexorably honest other self 
made answer. 

“Genius, my dear, genius! That man 
could write tales to which the world would 
listen, were he behind prison walls. He 
would make the very stones interesting.”’ 

“But,” I cried out, ‘I am so tired and 
used up. I could do it if I had a fair 
chance.” 

Still the voice made answer, ‘George 
Eliot, Carlyle, Stevenson, Elizabeth 
Browning. What of these? They were 
tired, too.” 

Ah, yes, what of these? 

Toward morning I slept, but it was a 
sleep tormented by dreams. 

And what came of it all? 

Oh, no, I didn’t stop writing. My lot 
is no harder to bear than Miss Martin’s, 
or Miss Moore’s, or the blind brother’s. 

We cannot all succeed and be happy. 
Some of us must watch for the postman. 


TO MY INKWELL_ . 


ee many a poet hath made sport of thee, 
Thou thing of jet, or else thy praise hath sung. 

Some say thou’rt filled with goblins old and young 

Which merry are when they would thoughtful be. 

Within thy murky depths some seem to see 

A drop of venom from a slanderer’s tongue; 

Others, again, have placed thee chief among 

The weapons prized in Freedom’s armory. f 





But I imagine thee a spreading stream 
Flowing through hidden caverns in the heart 
Of things (where lurk the elves of thought 
Weaving in darkness, in whose weft is caught 
All gleaming threads of Fancy and of Art) 
And on thy flood what argosies of dream! 


—Henry Dumont, in “A Golden Fancy.” 
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SHE greatest of the Hohenzol- 
lerns, as the German Emperor 
may be found to be entitled, is 
undoubtedly one of the most 
remarkable men in Europe. It 
is a fact that the public and 
national history of his reign throws no light 
upon his personality, and it is very difficult 
to divest him of the trappings of the trade 
of royalty and peer at the naked man 
beneath. . 

“What is this Kaiser?” cried Prince 
Czartoriski, fulminating in the Galician 
Diet in 1901. “I can find no name for 
him, unless it be Legion.” : 

Wilhelm II is a descendant of the illus- 
trious House of . Hohenzollern on his 
father’s side, while his mother belonged 
to the most ancient dynasty of Europe, 
the House of Hanoverian Guelphs, who 
have reigned in England since 1713. The 
Emperor has among his male ancestors 
such world-renowned history-makers as the 
Great Elector and Frederick William I. 
His mother was Princess Victoria Adelaide 
Mary Louisa, Princess Royal, the eldest 
child of Queen Victoria. From such 
ancestry came his Majesty of Potsdam, the 
third Emperor of United Germany. To 
speak truly, he is not Emperor of Germany, 
but German Emperor. The title of 
Emperor is in the gift of the Princes of 
the German Federation, who have not 
been willing to confer it upon Wilhelm von 
Hohenzollern. Itis commonly stated 
that the Kaiser has made more than one 
effort to secure the consent of the Princes 
to his coronation as Emperor, and that 
he has met with rebuff on each occasion. 

It is Prussia that made the Hohen- 
zollerns, not the Hohenzollerns that made 





Prussia. History tells us that less than 
five centuries ago when Frederick of 
Hohenzollern first acquired princely rank 
as Elector of Brandenburg, his dominions 
were about the size of New Jersey, and 
held a minor place among the duchies and 
principalities into which Germany at that 
time was split up. If Frederick’s descend- 
ant came as a cipher in the sum of Germany 
he is today its ruling factor. Since he 
became head of the first military state 
of Europe, that state has avowed. am- 
bitions for the commercial and maritime 
supremacy of the world. 

It was on January 27, 1859, that Fred- 
erick William Victor Albert, as is the 
Kaiser’s full name, first made the acquaint- 
ance of the world. At the time of his 
birth Germany was on the threshold of 
a great national crisis. That policy of 
“blood and iron” which was to sweep 
away the old German Confederation and 
to build up the Empire on the basis of 
German unity was setting in. There 
were stirring times when the Kaiser was 
a child. At five years of age his nurse 
held him to the nursery window and 
pointed out to him the hundred Danish 
guns, captured at the storming of the 
redoubts of Duppel, being dragged from 
the “Linden.” ‘Two years later the boy 
who was to rule over Germany heard the 
cannon of Sadowa spitting their balls 
over Europe, and at the age of eleven he 
saw the dynasty of Napoleon III broken 
down, and a nephew of the Great Napoleon 
made a prisoner of the Prussian King. 

As is well known, a Crown Prince of 
the Hohenzollern family ceases to belong 
to the nursery after his tenth year—the 
army claims him. And so we find the 
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present Emperor, at ten years of age, a 
lieutenant in the historical Foot Guards, 
those giant Potsdam grenadiers who have 
always been the flower of Germany’s 
army and who were the pride of Frederick 
the First. A vear later the regiment was 
sent to the war against France, and we 
are told that the juvenile officer wept 
piteously with disappointment when his 
father told him that he was not old enough 
and not big enough to go into battle with 
his men over the Rhine. 





THE LATE EMPEROR OF GERMANY 
Died June 15, 1888 


“If God preserves the life of my son,” 
said the Emperor Frederick when Berlin 
was welcoming the birth of his first-born, 
‘Gt will be my dearest task to educate 
him in the feelings and principles which 
bind me to the fatherland.” 

For the first time in the history of the 
House of Hohenzollern, young William 
was sent to the gymnasium or public 
school of Cassel when he was in his sixth 
year. One of his mother’s friends was 
Robert Morier, the English Minister at 
the Court of Darmstadt, and he recom- 
mended to her an obscure tutor named 
Doctor Hintzpeter, who was afterward 
partly responsible for the dismissal of 


Prince Bismarck, the German Chancellor, 
who, when the Kaiser was a child in arms, 
took the reins of government into his strong 
hands, and who piloted the ship of state 
through the troubled seas of diplomacy. 

With Hintzpeter at his side, the Kaiser, 
accompanied by his brother, Prince Henry, 
went to the Cassel Gymnasium. Here 
the royal brothers underwent the ordinary 
course of teaching given to boys whose 
parents wished them to prepare for a 
scientific or military career. When William 
left Cassel at the age of eighteen, after 
having passed the ordinary examination 
(A biturienten-Examen), he spent several 
months with his regiment at Potsdam, 
and then became a student at the 
University of Bonn-on-the-Rhine. For 
eighteen months he studied at Bonn, 
rising at five or half past every morning. 
During his stay he went through the course 
of law, history and political economy. 

During his spare hours the lad studied 
current events and the intricacies of 
diplomacy. For some reason which cannot 
be explained he fell entirely under the 
influence of Prince Bismarck, and once 
a week he visited the German Chancellor 
and received from him lessons in the 
mysteries of statecraft. To young William 
fell all the sorrows of German student life 
as well as the romance. He was trained 
with great strictness both by his masters 
and parents, but he was much more 
fortunate than Frederick the Great. The 
latter was brought up with such brutality 
that Macaulay declared that Oliver Twist, 
in the parish workhouse, was a petted 
child in comparison with him. 

After leaving Bonn, the Kaiser, in 
accordance with what has been a rule with 
Prussian princes for close upon two cen- 
turies, was passed into the civil service, 
where he made abstracts of papers, wrote 
precises, and went through all the routine 
of a government office. 

His purely military training was thor- 
ough, and because he has worn a sword 
and marched the step since his tenth birth- 
day, he is today a soldier from the crown 
of his head to the toe of his boot—a credit 
to the German army. 

Kaiser Wilhelm’s passion for the sea 
is notorious. When a boy he spent many 
months on the shores of the Solent, and 
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there he daily watched the floating fort- 
resses by the aid of which Britain rules 
the Seven Seas. Moreover he was de- 
lighted when he was allowed to wander 
about the shipyard, dockyard, and arsenal 
of Portsmouth. No wonder that when he 
came to the throne he set about creating 
a fleet—building a great navy to assure 
the Fatherland a future upon the oceans. 

At the time the Kaiser was receiving 
lessons in the mysteries of statecraft from 
Prince Bismarck a famous French writer 
described him thus: ‘Prince William is 
unmistakably a wholé man. He possesses 
intelligence, rare tact, and a big heart. 
A great future is before him. Prussia is 
likely to realize in him a Frederick the 
Great, without the latter’s scepticism. If 
ever he succeeds to the throne he is 
certain to continue the work of his grand- 
father, and Germany’s enemies will find 
in him a terrible antagonist; in short, he 
is likely to become the Henry the Sixth 
of -his country.” 

In many ways the Kaiser is undoubtedly 
a monarch of whom the haters of Germany 
can only speak well. At twenty-eight he 
was the owner of the Marble Palace at Pots- 
dam, the father of four sturdy boys, a 
mayor in the historical Foot Guards, and 
the crown almost within his grasp. 

On the day of his father’s death (June 15, 
1888), he addressed to the army his first 
words as King of Prussia and German Em- 
peror. In a proclamation to the forces he 
said that he and they were “born for one 
another, and would stand together in peace 
and storm, as God might will it.”” He swore 
ever to remember that the eyes of his an- 
cestors looked down upon him and that he 
should one day have to render an account 
to them of the glory and honor of the army. 

It has been said that the Emperor is 
the hardest-worked soldier in the Father- 
land, and for that very reason his army 
officers are declared to train their men 
with the frankest brutality. Old warriors 
in Berlin will tell you that on the morning 
of his wedding, the Kaiser was on the 
parade-ground till an hour before the 
ceremony, polishing the drill of his guards- 
men. And next day, at early cock-crow, 
he left his young bride and hurried off to 
Potsdam to take part in a review there. 

The Emperor’s quarrel with Bismarck 


is a matter of history, and it started owing 
to the Chancellor having a private inter- 
view with a certain political personage 
unknown to his Majesty. The Kaiser, 
hearing of this, wrote to Bismarck telling 
him that he expected to be informed of 
all such interviews before they took place. 
The Prince’s reply to the letter was a 
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verbal one and was spoken to the Emperor’s 
private secretary. ‘Tell his Majesty,” 
it ran, “that I cannot allow anyone to 
decide who is to cross my own threshold.” 
When the message was delivered to the 
Kaiser he drove round to the Chancellor’s 
palace, and asked him what the discussion 
in question was about. In excited tones 
the Prince declared that he could not 
subject his intercourse with political per- 
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sonages to any restraint, nor would he 
allow anyone to control the passage to 
his private apartments. 

“Not even when I as your Sovereign 
command you to do so?” shouted the 
Emperor, enraged. 

“The commands of my Sovereign,” 
coldly replied the Chancellor, “end at 
the drawing-room of my wife!” 

At the same time he offered to retire 
from office. This was on a Saturday, and 
on the following Monday the Emperor 





THE LATE EMPEROR FREDERICK, PRINCESS 
ROYAL AND FAMILY. THE KAISER IS 
STANDING BESIDE HIS MOTHER 


politely asked Bismarck to send in his 
resignation. On the eighteenth of March, 
1890, the Tuesday after the quarrel, the 
abdication was written, and Germany 
lost her pilot. 

There are some who say that Prince 
Bismarck was dismissed because the 
Kaiser imagined that if the Chancellor 
remained in office he would again manipu- 
late affairs in such a way as to force 
Germany into war, precisely as he had 
made the first William take up arms 
against France; but what truth there is 
in this must be left to the imagination. 


Someone compared Wilhelm II with 
the third Napoleon, but that person 
evidently overlooked the fact that there 
is a salient point of difference between the 
two—and that difference is that while 
the third Napoleon made three wars in 
eighteen years, the second William made 
none. It is a remarkable fact that the 
German Army—the greatest army in the 
world, the most superb fighting machine 
in existence—has never been employed 
in war, not counting expeditions and 
police wars, since the Kaiser became its 
head. Threats of war have hovered in 
the air for a long time, but there has 
been no war—not even over Morocco. 

In earlier times the possession of a 
crown generally meant a life of luxurious 
indolence, but nowadays the monarchs of 
Europe find, that while the thrones they 
hold are dignified and highly coveted 
posts, their emoluments are scarcely 
proportionate to the arduous duties they 
entail upon them. There is no harder- 
worked man in the Fatherland than the 
Kaiser. He never wastes a single minute, 
and his passion for work has won for him 
the nickname of “busy Billy.” He rises 
at five in the morning throughout the 
year, and after attending to his toilet 
and taking breakfast with the Empress, 
he enters’ his study where piles of letters 
and official documents await him. His 
secretary is in attendance, but he prefers to 
go through everything important himself, 
marking with a cross such letters and docu- 
ments as require immediate attention. 

Directly after the correspondence has 
been waded through, the Emperor re- 
ceives the palace officials and decides 
questions of household expenditure, travel, 
entertainment, and so on. Then public 
functionaries are given audiences, and 
when they have left, the Emperor puts 
on his riding clothes, mounts his favorite 
horse, and goes off for an hour’s canter. 

Returning to the palace, he changes 
his attire and resumes his official work, 
giving audiences to people of all stations 
in life. These audiences may necessitate 
several quick changes of raiment. For 
instance, if a foreign ambassador puts in 
an appearance, the Kaiser dons the uniform 
of his honorary rank and the decorations 
conferred by the ambassador’s country. 
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At 2 p. m. the Emperor sits down to 
lunch, and spends the afternoon in paying 
visits, calling upon generals and minis- 
ters, and looking in at barracks and 
fortresses. The navy and army engrosses 
much of ‘his attention, and he may be 
said to exercise the functions of not only 
commander-in-chief, but also of minister 
of war. As a matter of fact the German 
minister of war holds the position of a 
secretary, his principal duty being to 
place on record the decision of his Sover- 
eign. It is the Kaiser who determines 
the movements of troops, and the des- 
patch of battleships to one place or another. 

The Emperor dines at 7 Pp. m. He enter- 
tains a number of guests almost nightly, 
thus keeping in touch with the aristocracy, 
the bureaucracy, and the officers of his 
army and navy. After dinner His Majesty 
settles any important business placed be- 
fore him by his secretary, spends a short 
time with his wife and children, and retires 
to rest at 10.30 regularly. 

The Emperor is often called upon. to 
make a public speech, and he can deliver 
an oration in English quite as well as he 
can in his native tongue. The Kaiser 
inherited from his father, the late Emperor 
Frederick, deep-seated religious convic- 
tions, and in his public utterances he con- 
stantly calls attention to the fact that he 
still clings to an unshaken belief in God. 

* * * 

M. Ayene, the Parisian writer, visited 
Berlin and on his return home published 
the following opinion of the Kaiser: ‘The 
German Emperor is somebody. He is 
ever original, ever interesting. He ani- 
mates everything he does with a fullness 
of spirit and life, infuses into it such sin- 
cerity, shows such a fund of knowledge 
and healthy activity, as to electrify those 
around him. He is unmistakably a soldier, 
but no less a statesman. Above all, I 
regard him as a speaker of the Ciceronian 
order, with a musical voice and an electric 
cadence. I have often thought that if 
Emperor Wilhelm were King of France, 
his court would have rivalled that of 
Louis IV. He would have captured our 
hearts with his incomparable display, his 
knightly spirit, and untiring energy. He 
would have elevated the genius of France 
in the fields of art, knowledge and mili- 


tary glory, and we should have followed 
him implicitly and with enthusiasm.” 

_A man of many varied talents is the 
Kaiser. Besides being a compositor, he 
is a composer of music, a. poet, an expert 
telegraphist, and a fine artist. He inherits 
his artistic ability from his mother, the 
Princess Royal. When quite a child he 
learned to handle the pencil and brush, 
and now, when fatigued by the country’s 
business, he finds it refreshing to his mind 
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to devote an hour or so to drawing or 
painting. It was not so very long ago 
when a series of interesting postcards 
were reproduced in Germany from original 
drawings by the Emperor, and a percentage 
of the proceeds of the sale was devoted 
to the funds of hospitals and sanatoria. 
According to a recent issue of the Paris 
Gil Blas, the Kaiser has been busily en- 
gaged on the composition of an opera 
entitled ‘“King Augustus of Poland.” His 
Majesty composed the libretto of Leon- 
cavallo’s opera “Roland of Berlin,” and 
Weber’s “‘Oberon,”’ as well as the scenario 
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of a ballet which was produced in Berlin 
under his personal supervision. 

The Kaiser has always taken a great 
interest in the theatre, and in a speech 
he delivered to the members of the Schau- 
spielhaus company in 1898, he said: “I 
am convinced and determined that the 
theatre should aid the monarch in the 
same manner as do the school and the 
university. The theater is one of my 
weapons. I therefore ask for your support 
in the fight which I am waging against 
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materialism and other non-German ele- 
ments to which the national stage is 
falling a prey.” 

Everything that appertains to inventing 
and technical science fascinates the Em- 
peror, and he is a pupil of Professor Slaby, 
in whose laboratory he went through a 
course of studies. A little while ago he 
invented a hub brake, which he claimed 
offered the greatest possible security 
against the risk of refusing to act. The 
device is said to be most suitable for 
motor-cars, and I believe that the Emperor 
applied for a patent for his idea, 
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When the German monarch paid a visit 
to the late King Edward at Sandringham, 
some years ago, he brought with him a 
member of a firm engaged in the manu- 
facture of appliances for lighting, cooking, 
and so on. But it-was not the latter who 
described in detail to the British king the 
advantages of his firm’s appliances. The 
Emperor did the “commercial traveller” 
business by taking matters into his own 
hands, translating catalogues and price 
lists, and lecturing on the use of the 
apparatus, giving practical demonstra- 
tions of the use of cooking-stoves, lamps, 
the heating of flat-irons and curling tongs 
and so forth. 

The Kaiser is continually prominent 
before the world as a sportsman. Riding, 
shooting and yachting are his chief pas- 
times, though he is good at tennis, which 
he generally plays at the fine courts at 
Wilhelmshohe, near Cassel. The officers 
of the garrison are invited to the games, 
and the Empress pours out the coffee and 
often butters the “Knuppels.” Once a 
young lieutenant, who was not hungry, 
politely declined the roll offered by the 
Kaiserin, quite in ignorance of the fact 
that to do so was a serious breach of 
etiquette. The Kaiser was close to him 
and noticing the youngster’s mistake 
quietly observed: “‘My dear fellow, when 
the Empress offers you a roll buttered 
by her own hands you will doubtless not 
want to eat it, but you can surely have it 
framed!” 

On one occasion while on a military 
round the Emperor came across a private 
with a very melancholy visage, and he 
asked the reason of the troubled face. 

“It’s like this, sir,” said the soldier, 
“T’ve fallen in love with a _ sergeant’s 
daughter and she loves me all right, but 
the father won’t let her marry anyone of 
lower rank than his.” 

“Oh, that’s it,” laughed the Kaiser. 
“Well, trot off and tell him the Emperor 
has made you a sergeant.” 

The kettledrummer of the First Cuiras- 
siers used to be a favorite with his Sover- 
eign, and his Majesty would often measure 
wits with him. When the Crown Prince 
was gazetted to his company the kettle- 
drummer proffered his congratulations to 
his monarch. 
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“Yes,”’ said the Emperor, “I think the 
Prince takes after his father.” 

“Never mind,” was the reply. 
grow out of it!” 

The Kaiser’s sons, by the way, have 
been brought up from the cradle like boys 
at a Kadettenschule, and they used to 
parade in uniform for their father’s in- 
spection first thing in the morning. 

“Remember,” he once said to them, 
“that you are the sons of the Kaiser. 
But you,” he added turning sharply upon 
his heir, “remember that I have my eye 
on you!” 

Between the Emperor and his brother, 
Prince Henry, there is a relation which 
reminds one strongly of the two brothers 
in Thackeray’s ‘“The Virginians.” Henry 
is the sailor Prince of the Fatherland, 
though he has a rival in his nephew, Prince 
Adalbert. For long he has represented 
his imperial brother, and again and again 
has he been intrusted with delicate mis- 
sions on behalf of Germany. Born in 
1862, Prince Henry married in 1888, his 
cousin, Princess Irene of Hesse, and, in 
consequence, is brother-in-law to the 
Czarina of Russia. His facial appearance 
closely resembles that of the Russian 
monarch, who is a living image of King 
George of England. 

Talking of these family matters re- 
calls a good story told about the Kaiser 
when he became a grandfather. He was 
in the yacht “Hohenzollern” off Norway 
at the time, and only heard the news in- 
directly. Angry at not receiving a wire 
from home he went ashore, and there 
found a big pile of telegrams conveying 
congratulations. The first one he opened 
was from the dethroned Sultan of Turkey, 
Abdul Hamid, and he immediately wired 
to his heir-apparent: “I learn from the 
Sultan that your wife has had a son.” 

a * * 

The average person pictures the Kaiser 
as a clean-cut, straight man, with the 
alacrity of a tenacious youth, and the 
photographs the public are allowed to 
see of him certainly convey that impression. 
But the Emperor has lost a great deal of 
his agility during the last five or six years, 
and if you were to see him closely you 
would notice that his neck is thick, his 
face fleshy and of a bloated ruddiness, 
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the ensign of dull blood. He is by no 
means of strong constitution, and he 
suffers from grave bodily limitations. 
His weak left arm has handicapped him 
severely in the battle of life, or rather 
the battle of the throne. There are times 
when he holds himself erect with an 
obvious effort, and those who come in 
close contact with him realize that he is 
not the man he used to be. Overworked, 
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is the verdict of many, and true it is 
that as a military commander he is a 
worker to the bone. 

On one memorable occasion he led the 
Berlin garrison through a rain storm to 
the Tempelhofer Field, and remained 
with them throughout seven hours of 
hard exercise, returning late in the after- 
noon at the head of his column, dirty and 
hungry, and drenched to the skin. 

His passion for building battleships 
has led many Englishmen to impute to 
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him aggressive designs against their 
country; but he said himself some time 
ago that he increases his navy as John 
Bull increases his so that he will have a 
complete and able apparatus for keeping 
the peace and warding off an unprovoked 
attack. The Kaiser, by the way, knows 
quite as much about the technical side of 
his navy, as do the experts of his Admiralty. 
Sir Edward J. Reed once remarked that he 
possessed ‘“‘a perfect far-seeing penetra- 
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tion and a more thorough information 
than either his own technical minister or 
I myself possessed, and this knowledge 
has been gained by experience in a practi- 
cal and trustworthy way.” 

The Emperor is not exactly liked for 
his little knack of making surprise visits 
upon his garrisons and naval stations. 
Early one morning he called up a naval 
detachment with a submarine section. 
An elderly colonel who dropped upon the 
scene strode up to another officer, whom 
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he imagined he recognized, and pointing 
a finger to the shivering submarine crews, 
said: 

“Ah! I see that Gondola Willy has 
fished up the aquarium this morning!” 

“Ah! I see he has!’ was the reply; and 
it was then that the colonel recognized 
his Sovereign in the officer he had ad- 
dressed. 

Although his Majesty of Potsdam is 
said to employ a dozen valets and possesses 
a wardrobe worth over one hundred thou- 
sand pounds, he oftens dresses shabbily. 
Once, when returning dust-covered from 
a long tramp in the suburbs of Berlin, 
a farmer refused pointblank to give him 
a lift in his cart, declaring that he never 
conversed with disreputable strangers. 

This reminds me of an amusing ad- 
venture which befell the Emperor when 
he went to London last May to attend 
the unveiling of the Queen Victoria 
Memorial which faces Buckingham Palace. 
On the 17th of the month he visited Kew 
Gardens, down the River Thames. The 
hour fixed for opening the gardens to the 
public was two o’clock, and when his 
Majesty’s carriage drew up at the gates 
opposite Kew Green before that time, the 
keeper in attendance declined to allow 
the Royal visitor to enter, stating that 
his orders were to admit no one before 
the right hour save by special order of 
the Curator. Notwithstanding that he 
was informed that the Kaiser desired 
admittance, he remained politely ob- 
durate. As a result the German monarch 
had to drive to the Curator’s office in 
order to secure the necessary permit. 

Take him for all in all, Wilhelm II, King 
of Prussia and third German Emperor, is 
considered by many the greatest and most 
interesting personality now on a European 
throne, although he has been described as 
Europe’s enigma and Europe’s Poo-bah. 
Whatever enemies might say, his record 
since Prince Bismarck’s secession has been 
more than brilliant, and more than sixty 
millions of critical people—the people of 
the Fatherland—he has ruled in but one 
way—wisely. If his health does not alto- 
gether fail him, many things may yet be 
expected of him—the central figure in Ger- 
many, the greatest of the Hohenzollerns. 
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Fat for services rendered in 

connection with the Bes- 

semer process of making 

steel, Captain Robert W. 

Hunt of [Chicago was awarded the John 
Fritz medal for 1912. 

This medal, established in 1902 by 

professional associates and friends on the 

eightieth birthday of John Fritz as a 




















means of perpetuating the memory of his 


achievements in industrial progress, is 
awarded annually by the four national 
engineering societies—the American Soci- 
ety of Civil Engineers, the American In- 
stitute of Mining Engineers, the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers and the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, for notable scientific or industrial 
achievement. The medal was awarded in 
1905 to Lord Kelvin for his work in the 
development of the telegraph and other 
scientific accomplishments; in 1906 to 
George Westinghouse for the invention 
and development of the air brake; in 1907 
to Alexander Graham Bell for the inven- 
tion and development of the telephone; 
in 1908 to Thomas Alva Edison for elec- 
trical inventions; in 1909 to Charles T. 
Porter for his part in the origination and 
development of the high-speed steam en- 
gine; in 1910 to Alfred Noble for notable 
achievements as a civil engineer; in 1911 
to Sir William H. White for notable work 
in marine engineering; and in 1912 to 
Captain Robert W. Hunt for his work in 
developing the Bessemer steel process. 
Captain Hunt is now seventy-three 
years of age and is gay, cheerful and 
hearty. He keeps a splendid home in 


Chicago, overlooking Lake Michigan, where 
he and Mrs. Hunt entertain their friends. 
He is a great lover of mankind, and at all 
times there is a genial cast in his be- 
havior, which induces love as well as 
esteem. He is as much the dominating 
factor in his great consulting institution 
today as he was twenty years ago. Every 
day he is at his desk giving advice or direc- 
tion, and he displays the same cheerfulness 
which has characterized his entire life. 

Captain Hunt was born in Fallsington. 
Pennsylvania, December 9, 1838. His 
father, Dr. Robert A. Hunt, was a gradu- 
ate of Princeton University and the 
University of Pennsylvania. His mother 
was Martha Lancaster Woolston, a mem- 
ber of an old Quaker family. Captain 
Hunt was born in a house built by William 
Penn for a meeting place, which was later 
remodelled into a residence. Owing to 
failing health, his father was compelled 
to give up his medical practice and move 
to Kentucky. In 1855 the father died at 
Covington, Kentucky, leaving the boy 
with but little money to provide for him- 
self and his widowed mother. 

After conducting his father’s drug store 
for two years, Hunt moved back to Penn- 
sylvania with his mother and joined his 
cousin, Col. Thomas W. Yardley, who at 
that time owned a rolling mill at Potts- 
ville. In the mill young Hunt worked at 
puddling, heating and rolling so as to 
acquire a practical knowledge of the 
business. He was soon convinced, how- 
ever, that chemistry would play an 
important part in the future iron business, 
and he entered the laboratory of Booth, 
Garrett & Reese at Philadelphia, where 
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he studied analytical chemistry. On 
August 1, 1860, he entered the employ 
of the Cambria Iron Company, of Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania, and opened a chem- 
ical laboratory for the firm—the first 
laboratory to be established in connection 
with an iron or steel plant in America. 

In 1861 Mr. Hunt was given a leave of 
absence, so that he might go to Elmira, 
New York, to assist Colonel Yardley in 
starting a rolling mill to make rails for 
the Erie Railway. 





ROBERT W. HUNT WHEN A BOY IN 
KENTUCKY 


When the War broke out, young Hunt 
entered the military service, and continued 
in various capacities during the Rebellion. 
He was mustering officer for the state of 
Pennsylvania, Sergeant in Lambert’s Inde- 
pendent Mounted Company of United 
States Volunteers, and in command of 
Camp Curtin, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
with rank of captain. 

When the war ended, he returned to the 
Cambria Iron Company, and on May 1, 
1865, was sent to Wyandotte, Michigan, 
to study the Bessemer process of making 
steel in an experimental plant which sev- 
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eral firms had built for that purpose. In 
a short time Captain Hunt was placed in 
charge of the plant, and in the following 
year returned to Johnstown to superintend 
the construction of a steel plant to be built 
in connection with the Cambria Iron Works. 

Sir Henry Bessemer’s invention was 
made at a time when such a material was 
absolutely required. The increase of the 
weight of railway locomotives and cars 
and the speed of trains, all of which had 
become necessary to handle the increased 
and increasing business, had demonstrated 
that rails made of iron, no matter how 
manufactured, were not equal to the 
requirements. In fact they were breaking, 
crushing and otherwise wearing to such 
an extent that without some great im- 
provement further railway progress was 
impossible. Bessemer steel solved the 
problem and also led to many other engi- 
neering accomplishments. 

While the Bessemer steel process was 
at that time in an experimental stage, the 
desirability of steel rails was manifest to 
every railroad man. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company had imported a few 
rails from England and used them with 
satisfaction, and based on that experience 
were anxious to try some made in America 
from American iron. The Pennsylvania 
Steel Company had completed converting 
works at Steelton, near Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, but their rail mill was not 
finished, therefore to satisfy the railroad 
company an arrangement was made under 
which steel ingots manufactured by the 
Pennsylvania Steel Company were shipped 
to Johnstown, where they were rolled intc 
rails for the Pennsylvania Railroad in 
the Cambria Company’s rail mill. Mr. 
Hunt was in charge of the work, and 
hence might he said to have manufactured 
the first commercial steel rails in this 
country. Upon the completion of the 
Cambria Company’s Bessemer plant in 
June, 1871, he became its superintendent. 

Captain Hunt remained with the Cam- 
bria Company until August, 1873, when 
he moved to Troy, New York, to take charge 
of John A. Griswold & Company’s Steei 
Works. Following its consolidation with 
several other companies, he became general 
superintendent of the resulting Albany & 
Rensselaer Iron and Steel Company, which 
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later became the Troy Iron and Steel 
Company. During his connection with 
the company, he completely remodelled 
the various works of the corporation and 
added blast furnaces. In 1888 he resigned 
his position and moved to Chicago, where 
he established the firm of Robert W. Hunt 
& Company, consulting and inspecting 
engineers. 

Up to this time, as already stated, 
Captain Hunt had been a salaried employe, 
but he now determined that instead ot 
accepting another position he would em- 
bark in business for himself and selected 
the Western metropolis as his headquar- 
ters. His firm was the first of its kind 
ever launched. He recognized a demand 
for some agency to stand between the 
manufacturer and consumer of steel in all 
its forms, so that the buyer could be pro- 
tected in his contract rights and at the same 
time justice given to the seller. Robert 
W. Hunt & Company undertook to make 
scientific examinations and tests and report 
the actual quality of the material. During 
Captain Hunt’s identity with the iron and 
steel industries, he had seen the oppor- 
tunities for such services. His experience 
and acquaintance as a manufacturer had 
given him the confidence of both parties; 
the field was not covered, and hence his 
opportunity. Captain Hunt’s long iden- 
tity with the mills, and his thorough 
knowledge of metallurgy gave him a com- 
manding position which the manufacturers 
were bound to respect, and it became a 
comparatively easy matter to get firmly 
established in his new business. That the 
company has been wonderfully successful 
is evidenced by the fact that the firm has 
established branch offices at New York, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, Seattle, Vancouver, Montreal, 
Toronto, Mexico City and London, Eng- 
land. About three hundred engineers 
and metallurgists are employed in connec- 
tion with the various offices. 

In the early days of the firm, Captain 
Hunt brought to the company John J. 
Cone, a Stevens Institute man, who took 
charge of the eastern end of the business. 
Later A. W. Fiero, of Joliet, Illinois, was 
admitted; then came James C. Hallsted 
of New York and D. W. McNaugher ot 
Pittsburgh, the two latter gentlemen being 
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graduates of the Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute of Troy, and Mr. McNaugher 
having been with Captain Hunt in the 
Troy works. 

The business soon embraced the in- 
spection of structural material in all its 
forms and included the installation of 
chemical and physical laboratories, and 
the organization of a staft of metallurgical, 
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chemical, electrical, mechanical and civil 
engineers. 

Mr. Hunt has persistently refused to 
identify himself or his firm in any manner 
with any manufacturing enterprises, on 
the theory that it would not tend toward 
impartiality when there is a self-interest 
in either end of the deal. 

The versatility of the company’s corps 
of employes may be understood when it 
is stated that examinations and reports 
are made on coal, iron and cement prop- 
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erties; alsc on the efficiency in operation 
of railways, power plants, lighting prop- 
erties and general manufacturing institu- 
tions. The object of these examinations 
is to determine whether or not the proper 
degree of efficiency is produced from the 
coal consumed and help employed and 
whether the mechancial installation is of 
the most economical kind. 

Captain Hunt has taken out a number of 
patents, some that are now in use through- 
out the civilized world. His invention of 
automatic tables for handling steel rails 
reduced the number of men required 
for this work from seventeen to five, and 
permitted greatly increased production. 
In the development of these tables, Mr. 
Max W. Suppes, now general manager 
of the Lorain Works of the United States 
Steel Company, and the late Capt. William 
R. Jones of the Carnegie Steel Company, 
were associated with Captain Hunt. 

That Captain Hunt stands high in the 
profession is evidenced by the fact that 
he has twice been president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining Engineers, was 
president of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers in 1891, and of the 
Western Society of Engineers in 1893. He 
is also a member of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, American Society for 
Testing Materials, of which he has been 
nominated as its next president, Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, Iron and Steel 
Institute, and Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers cf England, and Canadian So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers. His contribu- 
tions to the literature of metallurgy have 
been of great value. He is a trustee of the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, 
New York, the oldest engineering school 
in America, and the oldest English one 
in the world. He takes an active part in 
its affairs and has been of great service 
to the institution. 

Captain Hunt frequently lectures before 
the engineering classes of Rensselaer, 
Cornell, Universities of Iilinois, Wisconsin 
and Indiana. 

Mr. Hunt married Miss Eleanor Clark 
of Wayne County, Michigan, in 1866, who 
has been a valuable aid to the Captain 
in his active social and business life. 

Last fall the American Institute ot 
Mining Engineers accepted an invitation 
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from their Japanese members to visit 
Japan as their guests. Over eighty. Ameri- 
cans, including Captain and Mrs. Hunt, 
made the trip, and as President Kirchhoff 
of the Institute was unable to accom- 
pany the party, Captain Hunt was chosen 
as acting president. The party was roy- 
ally entertained in Japan, during which 
time Captain Hunt made several speeches, 
in which he complimented the Japanese 
engineers and their government upon the 
remarkable progress which has taken place 
in that country during the last fifty years. 
Captain Hunt asserts that the Japanese 
are not so much imitators as they are 
assimilators. They have systematically 
sent their brightest young men to the col- 
leges and. institutions of the foremost 
nations and have applied every feature of 
progress which was considered adaptable 
to their country. As a consequence, the 
most modern machinery and the most 
up-to-date methods may be seen in Japan 
today. Mr. Hunt was particularly im- 
pressed with the hospitality and courtesy 
of the Japanese people. The visit of the 
American engineers was one continual 
day of hospitality and pleasure. The 
feeling toward the Americans, Captain 
Hunt says, is most amiable, and any talk 
of a desire on the part of the Japanese to 
be on unfriendly terms with the United 
States is utter nonsense. 

Captain Hunt takes a deep interest in 
every movement which is calculated to 
aid in the conservation of the resources 
of this country. What the American 
engineers are doing in this direction has 
never been fully recognized. It is a story 
in itself. But it would be vain for char- 
acters like that of Robert W. Hunt to 
endeavor to completely conceal their 
share of merit in the great commercial 
drama which has given this country pres- 
tige and distinction wherever civilization 
has reached. Mr. Hunt has carefully 
studied the paths which the successful 
men of our own generation have trodden. 
Knowledge of how to acquire wealth is 
often, with many men, a lantern which 
hides those who carry it, and serves only 
to pass through the secret and mysterious 
paths of their own; but in the possession 
of a man who is interested in humanity 
*t is a torch in the hand of one who is willing 
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CAPTAIN ROBERT W. HUNT 
Who was awarded the famous John Fritz medal for 1912 


and able to show those who are bewildered 
the way which leads to their prosperity 
and welfare. 

A generous concern for his country and 
a passion for everything that is truly great 
and noble actuates Captain Hunt’s life 


and action, and no better object lesson 
to those who have passed the half-century 
milestone could be gained than a brief 
conversation with this man of seventy- 
three who is still as young in mind and 
body as a college graduate 














A Sweet Singer of the War 
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CROWD of Union soldiers 
who had just returned from 
three months’ confinement 
in a rebel prison, after be- 
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= 2% stood, dirty and dejected, 
under the towering dome of the Capitol. 
The enthusiasm with which they had en- 
listed was gone; they were demoralized by 
defeat, disaster and suffering. 

Presently a pleasant-spoken young gen- 
tleman approached and said, “‘Boys, how 
would you like to hear a little song this 
evening?”’ 

“Oh, very well, I guess,’”’ was the rather 
languid reply. 

The young man stepped away for a 
moment and returned with a young lady, 
whose modest manner and flushed face 
plainly told the onlookers how unaccus- 
tomed she was to making a public exhibi- 
tion of her vocal powers. 

As she started the first stanza of “The 
Star Spangled Banner”’ the soldiers started 
as if electrified and drew nearer the fas- 
cinating singer. They formed a circle 
about “her, but as those on the outside 
complained &hat they could not see her, 
one of them said, ‘‘Make a stand for her.” 
Instantly fifty knapsacks were unslung 
and piled in a pyramid before her. She 
stepped thereon and sang the remaining 
stanzas with warmth and enthusiasm. 

The effect on the soldiers was marvel- 
lous. The dreary days within the prison 
walls were forgotten, they only remem- 
bered that the glorious old flag still floated 
and that America was still the “land of 
the free and the home of the brave.” 

This is a summarized account of the 
story which appeared in a Washington 


ing captured at Bull Run, . 


daily paper. The “pleasant-spoken young 
gentleman” was Mr. John A. Towle, now 
secretary of the Dorchester Historical 
Society, and the fascinating singer was 
Miss Alida Rumsey, a young girl still in 
her teens, who with her family lived 
opposite Judiciary Square. There were 
several Soldiers’ Hospitals nearby, and 
she applied to Dorothea Dix for permission 
to be a nurse. 

“You are too young,” said Miss Dix, 
but the girl was allowed to sing and read 
to the soldiers and write letters for them, 
until she became known as the “‘Soldiers’ 
Friend.” 

The young couple met at a rehearsal 
at the House of Representatives, where 
Mr. Fowle, of the Navy Department, led 
the singing at the Sunday service for 
many months during the most troublous 
days of the war. 

When they were married, on March 1, 
1863, by the request of several of the 
Senators, who were personal friends, the 
ceremony took place in the House of 
Representatives. 

From the newspapers of the day one 
learns of the appreciation in which the 
young people were held, for one newspaper, 
The Daily Courant, of Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, has a column from the Washington 
correspondent describing the event. The 
New York Express, dated Sunday, March 
1, 1863, says: 

The last Sabbath of the Session found the 
House jammed full, notwithstanding a very 
inclement day. Every seat and entering 
place were full. Rev. J. W. Stockton preached, 
but the great attraction was Miss Rumsey, 
the ‘Soldiers’ Friend,”’ who was to be 


married after the service to Mr. Fowle, of 
the Navy Department. This ceremony 
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brought out the biggest crowd of the session, 
and it was a sight worth beholding to look 
upon such an audience in such a place. 


After the singing of the doxology, the 
couple to be married advanced to the 
space in front of the Speaker’s desk, and 
were united by Rev. Dr. Alonzo H. Quint, 
chaplain of the Second Massachusetts 
regiment, Mr. Fowle’s former pastor at 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. Mr. Fowle was 
colonel of the Massachusetts Coast Guards, 
of which R. B. Forbes was commander. 

After the benediction the newly married 
lady sang with “full, glorious voice” 
“The Star Spangled Banner,’ and so ended 
the last Sabbath of the thirty-seventh 
Congress in the Capitol of the United 
States, a round of applause closing the 
ceremony. 

Another account speaking of the notable 
people present says: 

“In the center aisle, and only a few feet 
from the couple, we noticed the fine head 
and manly form of Secretary Chase.” 

Abraham Lincoln, who hoped to be 
present, was kept busy by the telegrams 


coming from the front, but he sent in the 


official carriage an immense bouquet of 
japonicas, and the attaches of the House 
presented the couple with a purse in which 
was a hundred dollars. 

Her dress was described as of “‘modest 
drab (ashes of roses) lighted up by a knot 
of red, white and blue ribbon at the 
throat,”’ but it may not have been known 
that she said to herself as she pinned it 
on: 

“Now, what shall these stand for to 
me personally; these Union colors? I 
know! I will never answer back. It takes 
two to make a quarrel.” 

The half century of wedded happiness 
of the couple speaks volumes for the 
Union colors worn that day. 

On the day that the young girl descended 
from her rostrum of soldiers’ knapsacks 
she became inspired with the noble pur- 
pose to devote her musical talents to sus- 
taining and cheering the boys in blue. 
After their marriage, the couple continued 
their unselfish work for the Union cause. 
Half of the sum given as a wedding gift 
was given to the Soldiers’ Free Library 
fund, which was further augmented by 
three hundred dollars, the net result of 
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two concerts given under the leadership 
of Mrs. Fowle. 
In a Washington paper is this statement: 


“Congress yesterday passed an act grant- 
ing Mr. John A. Fowle a lot of ground on 
Judiciary Square, on which to erect the 
building for the Soldiers’ Free Library, 
and a noble-hearted Massachusetts woman 
on a visit here, has paid one hundred dollars 
for one seat, to help build this much needed 
building. 


This noble-hearted woman is Mrs. 


Walter Baker, of Dorchester. 





MR. AND MRS. JOHN A. FOWLE 


Who had the unique honor of be:ng married in the 
House of Representatives 4 


So it was Mr. and Mrs. John Fowle 
who built the first free library in Wash- 
ington and not Andrew Carnegie. A letter 
written by the Scotch philanthropist to 
the Fowles attests to this fact. 

From the Washington Chronicle’s ac- 
count of the institution the following is 
summarized: 


Mr. and Mrs. John A. Fowle started 
their enterprise and from a small beginning 
the library has risen to four thousand vol- 
umes. It occupies a fine building: sixty-five 
feet long by twenty-five feet wide. Here 
in the capital of the nation is a spot where 
soldiers are supplied with books, daily papers, 
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with a great variety of religious matter— 
Bibles and Testaments—also with pen, ink 
and paper and a quiet place in which to 
write a letter home—all free of charge. 

In the reading room, which is fifty feet 
long, there is a melodeon which any soldier 
who understands music can enjoy. The 
walls are decorated with flags and about a 
hundred handsome mottos. 


This same melodeon is now at the 
Blake House in old Dorchester, where 
are stored many other war relics. Notable 
among them is the Farragut flag and the 
document signed by President Lincoln 
and Secretary Seward, granting the land 
for the Soldiers’ Free Library. ‘‘The 
Soldiers’ Directory,” keeping account of 
34,000 sick and wounded soldiers within 
a radius of eight miles, was instituted by 
Mr. Fowle. 

The Fowles have done more than any 
others to furnish the Blake House, making 
it fit for the occupancy of the Dorchester 
Historical Society. The old Blake House 
Chapter of the Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion is the rallying point of Old Dorchester 
Day, where the civic ceremonies are given. 

The nucleus of the Municipal Building 
Library on Columbia Road was the work 
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of this public-spirited couple, who began 
by hiring a room and furnishing it with 
reading matter to keep the children from 
the streets. 

The flag erected not long ago, the re- 
moval of the statue of Edward Everett 
to Edward Everett Square, the “‘curfew’’ 
movement, and many other civic and 
municipal movements attest to the con- 
tinuous public efforts of this interesting 
couple. 

At the Blake House are many letters 
from distinguished personages, expressing 
their appreciation of the long-continued 
service for the public good of Mr. and 
Mrs. Fowle. 

Among the most cherished treasures is a 
bit of wood, once a part of the war vessel, 
the “‘Merrimac,”’ presented to Mr. Fowle 
by Abraham Lincoln; a button from the 
uniform worn by General O. O. Howard 
at the battle of Gettysburg, presented to 
Mrs. Fowle a few months before his 
death; and there has just been received a 
bullet which Mr. Theodore Roosevelt 
said, in an autographed letter to Mrs. 
Fowle, killed a rhinoceros in Africa last 
year. 


DO IT TODAY 
By ANDREW J. BOYD 


- you would speak a word of cheer 
To fellow-traveler on life’s way; 
If with the sorrowing drop a tear— 


Do it today. 


If you would greet with pleasant smile 
Each passerby—if you would say 
“How are you?” life would seem worth while— 


Do it today. 


If you would aid the needy poor, 
If with the penitent you’d pray, 
If you would help when sins allure, 


Do it today. 


The past has gone forevermore, 
Tomorrow never comes, they say. 
If you would help hearts sick and sore, 


Do it today. 
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Fe? TOR'S NOTE—Is the National League for Medical Freedom the creature of the patent 

medicine interests and the adulterators of the people's food, as has been widely charged? 
If not, are its members irrational extremists who are frightened by imaginary dangers, as has 
been claimed? Or is this organization, which now has over a quarter of a million members, 
a great patriotic body of highly intelligent men and women of strong moral convictions, 
who are battling for a cherished principle that is vital alike to scientific advance, the rights 
and happiness of the people and the cause of fundamental democrary? These are questions 
that have been asked by hundreds of thousands of American citizens during the past year 
and a half. To give an intelligent answer to them and to set before the reading public the aim, 
purpose and contention of the National League for Medical Freedom and its reasons for 
opposing a National Health Department or Bureau, we present below a discussion prepared 
for this magazine by B. O. Flower, the founder of The Arena and The Twentieth Century 
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Magazine and the president of the National League for Medical Freedom. 


URING the past year and a half, 
I have been literally bombarded 
with questions in regard to the 
National League for Medical 
Freedom and the charges so persistently 
and positively made against our organiza- 
tion by the American Medical Association 
and its allies; and I know of no way in 
which I can more clearly answer these gen- 
eral questions, and at the same time present 
in the briefest possible space the position 
and contention of our League, than by re- 
producing in substance one of the typical 
conversations which I have had in relation 
to this subject. 

In the case which I have selected the in- 
terrogator was himself a publicist whose 
personal experience with modern sensa- 
tional journals and the tactics of privilege- 
seeking bodies, no less than his confidence 
in my sincerity and integrity of purpose, 
made him distrust the reckless charges 
made against the League and refuse to 
take them seriously until he had heard 
the other side. 

“Have they caught you fellows with 
the goods, or is it all a bluff?” exclaimed 


this gentleman in his breezy journalistic 
manner. 

“To what do you refer?’’ I said. 

“Why, according to the American 
Medical Association and its friends, your 
League is backed by the patent medicine 
dope dispensers and the food adulterators; 
or, to be more explicit, by the baby killers 
and wholesale poisoners of the people. 
Now tell me all about it. Is there any 
truth in these charges, or is it another 
case of the thief crying, ‘Stop thief!’ to 
divert public attention from himself?” 

“There is not a scintilla of truth in 
these charges,” I answered, “and the 
opposition knows this to be the fact, as 
I can show by its own action. But all 
the same, there is a reason for the charges, 
and. that reason is the desire of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association to divert the 
attention of the public from its real pur- 
pose in seeking this special national legis- 
lation that would necessarily enormously 
increase the power of the old school doctors 
and naturally strengthen them in their 
annual campaigns in the various states 
for restrictive or monopoly legislation 
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which would take from the citizens the 
right and power to employ the practitioners 
of their choice, if those practitioners did 
not belong to the law-protected or. privi- 
leged class.” 

“The American Medical Association and 
its agents make clear-cut and definite 
charges. You deny them in an equally 
positive manner. That is a stand-off, 
perhaps, but it does not prove anything.” 

“You are entirely right, but our League 
was not content with denials, backed up 
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President of the National League for Medical Freedom 


by the sworn affidavits made by myself 
and other responsible officers of the League 
as to the absolute falsity of the charges. 
We'were unwilling to believe that those 
making the charges. were insincere, and 
we determined to convince them’ of their 
error: '»Hence' we did -precisély what any 
organization with nothing to hide would 
do. 

“Dr. Lyman Abbott had, unhappily for 
himself, rushed into print, repeating the 
American Medical Association’s charges, 
and our League at once made the following 
proposition, which demonstrated our sin- 
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cerity and afforded a simple test of the 
good faith of the opposition. We suggested 
that if the Committee of One Hundred 
would appoint a special committee, com- 
posed of such well-known members of 
its body as Dr. Lyman Abbott, S. S. 
McClure and Mr. Choate, we would give 
them free access to our books containing 
receipts and disbursements and our roster 
of membership, and would assist them 
with all the facilities at our command to 
make a full and thorough investigation 
of the charges, provided such committee 
would give to the facts as they found them 
the same publicity which the Committee 
of One Hundred had given to the false 
charges. Could the opposition have 
asked for a better opportunity to prove 
the truth of its contention, if it believed 
it? Yet this proposal was not accepted. 

“In like manner, our League desired 
to convince Senator Owen of the rectitude 
of our purpose and the error of his assump- 
tions. Hence two leading officials met 
the Senator at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
answered his questions, and described 
to him fully our aim, purpose and 
contentions, after which they invited 
him to the League office to inspect our 
accounts and roster and to make such 
investigations as he desired. Further- 
more, they offered to introduce him to 
the proper officials of the Astor Trust 
Company and to request them to give 
him such information as he might wish 
in regard to receipts and disbursements 
of the funds of the League. Senator Owen 
did not see fit to accept this offer. What 
more could we do to prove our good 
faith? 

“The claim that our League is opposed 
to sanitation or pure food laws is the 
exact reverse of the truth, but sanitary 
engineers and not doctors with a strong 
theoretical bias and intolerant of other 
schools or methods of cure, should have 
charge. of public sanitation. The people 
have a right to be protected from adul- 
terated or impure foods, but this protec- 
tion should be secured in a constitutional 
manner and in accordance with the demo- 
cratic theory of government, and not by 
the Russian bureaucratic system. Their 
protection should be secured by laws, 
the execution of which should be given 
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to the executive department of govern- 
ment, with the judiciary left free to pass 
on the judicial aspects. Only in this way 
can we preserve freedom and justice for 
all the people. To give to a bureau what 
is in reality legislative and judicial as well 
as executive power, is to pattern after des- 
potic Russia. Such action is incompatible 
with free institutions and must sooner or 
later result in injustice, despotism and the 
overthrow of popular rule. 

“Our League is opposed to anything that 
points toward state medicine, exactly as we 
are opposed to state religion. State medi- 
cine, as the Rev. Reynold E. Blight well ob- 
served in a recent address, ‘means tyranny 
of a most obnoxious character. Let any 
clique of physicians of any school get 
control of the government, and entrench 
themselves behind legislation, and they 
will impose their theories and methods 
of treatment upon all citizens, without 
respect for the individual opinions or 
conscientious scruples of such citizens.’”’ 

“The fact that your challenge was not 
accepted would indicate that the opposi- 
tiop did not believe its own charges. Now 
telt me: just exactly what your organiza- 
tion ‘stands for.”’ 

“The aim and purpose “of this League 
is, aS our prospectus points out, the 
maintenance of ‘the rights of the American 
people against unnecessary, unjust, op- 
pressive, paternal and un-American laws, 
ostensibly related to the subject of health. 

“Tt will strive to protect the people 
in the enjoyment of one of the most 
sacred rights for which man has had to 
contend against privilege-seeking classes— 
the right to select the practitioner of his 
choice in the hour of sickness. 

“Tt will seek through publicity and 
education to unmask and oppose any 
legislation which endeavors to put into 
power any one system of healing and use 
the Government prestige, money and 
machinery to enforce its theories and 
opinions upon citizens who believe in other 
forms of healing.’ 

“Here is a clear-cut and exact state- 
ment of the mission of our League.” 

“Ves, that is an admirable statement 
of very noble purposes; and yet in this 
materialistic age one does not expect to 
find an organization strong enough to 
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put up such a fight as you did at Washing- 
ton, conducting an educational campaign 
of unprecedented activity and effective- 
ness, and perfecting state organizations 
throughout the Union, actuated merely by 
sentimental, idealistic or moral principles. 
And I think that the fact that you have 
been supported in such a way as to enable 
you to accomplish so much has more to 
do than you imagine with giving color 
to the charges of self-interest that have 
been made. Have you any explanation 
to offer?” 





HON. JOHN D. . WORKS 
A strong champion of the League in the United 
States Senate 


“Yes, in one sense there is a powerful 
self-interest involved. Many millions of 
our people are absolutely convinced in 
their own minds that they owe their lives 
and the lives of their loved ones to schools 
of medicine, methods of treatment and 
systems of cure which the dominant school 
has, during the last half century, with 
increasing persistence striven to outlaw. 
These millions of intelligent people, who 
had vainly sought health at the hands of 
the regular practitioners and are today 
enjoying life and health because of the 
success of newer modes or systems of 
cure, are unwilling to have the right to 
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employ the practitioners of their choice 
jeopardized or taken from them and from 
their friends. 

“But behind and beyond all this, there 
is a great vital, moral principle involved; 
and history teaches no fact more clearly 
than that the great and really powerful 
movements which have shaped the course 





HON. C. W. MILLER 
Member of the Board of Directors of the League 


of civilization have been dominated by 
moral conviction or ethical principles. 
Men who are wholly dominated by the 
spirit of commercial greed, who are ever 
seeking to secure special legislation that 
would enable them to enjoy power and 
revenue at the expense of the rights and 
wishes of the people, cannot understand 
how our fathers in 1776 risked their lives 
and poured out their fortunes like water 
in support of a great fundamental, but 
more or less abstract moral principle 
voiced in the Declaration of Independence. 
Indeed, the Tories of the Revolutionary 
days denounced the patriots very much as 
the American Medical Association de- 
nounces our League; but to students of 
history, who are also idealists and be- 
lievers in fundamental democracy, the 
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phenomenon presented by this League 
is perfectly natural. 

“Since the dawn of modern times 
Western civilization has made certain 
fundamental demands and has taken 
epoch-marking stands against privilege, 
oppression and _ reactionary ancient 
thought. First came the great struggle 
waged by the apostles of the New Learning 
within the Catholic Church, and the 
leaders of the Protestant Reformation 
without, to establish the right of freedom 
of thought and research, and later the 
right of the individual to enjoy the minis- 
trations of the spiritual adviser of his 





SENATOR R.L. OWEN OF OKLAHOMA 


Whose bill for a National Health Department was 
presented during the present session of Congress 


choice. The battle was a long and 
oftentimes a savage conflict, but with 
freedom came the splendid and rapid 
advance of humanity. The brain was 
emancipated and civilization made giant 
strides in science, philosophy and 
ethics. 

“Then came the second notable stand: 
that of the people against political privi- 
lege and despotism. They demanded the 
recognition of their own sovereignty in 
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the place of the sovereignty of privileged 
classes. Thus the demand for intellectual 
freedom was complemented by the demand 
for political freedom, and this constituted 
the great victory of democracy over all 
forms of class-rule. After its triumph in 
the more progressive and enlightened 
lands came the stand for economic free- 
dom, whose aim was to complement politi- 
cal freedom with industrial emancipation. 
And lastly comes the stand of the people 
for medical freedom, or the right of the 
individual to employ the practitioner and 
the method of cure in which he has the 
greatest confidence. 

“With the establishment of the broad 
principles of human rights and the freedom 
of the individual, new systems of cure for 
bodily ills arose and, through their suc- 
cess, flourished. Homeopathy and eclecti- 
cism are striking examples of noble schools 
of healing, which under the freedom that 
existed in our own country have made 
phenomenal progress, although for one 
hundred years homeopathy has had to 
fight for its life, as has eclecticism since 
its birth during the last century, owing 
to the organized and determined. opposi- 
tion of the old school of medicine, which 
sought to hold its control over the people 
not by virtue of success in practice, but 
through the refuge of the unsuccessful— 
legal restrictive laws, that placed other 
systems at a disadvantage, when they did 
not outlaw them, and that necessarily 
jeopardized when they did not destroy 
the right of the individual to employ the 
practitioner of his choice. 

“The basic principle of human rights 
that was deeply grounded in the hour of 
democracy’s triumph, and the splendid 
advance of science under freedom, made 
it difficult for the monopoly-seeking doctors 
to outlaw their more successful com- 
petitors and destroy progressive and new 
systems that arose outside the pale of 
orthodoxy. New systems of cure and 
schools of healing have arisen, through 
whose efficacy hundreds of thousands 
of despairing invalids have found relief, 
after the regular doctors had signally 
failed. The phenomenal success of these 
newer systems and modes has aroused the 
old school to renewed efforts in seeking 
throughout the various states more drastic 
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restrictive laws—laws that in granting 
monopoly to the privileged class or classes 
would take from the citizen the right to 
enjoy the practitioner of his choice. For 
over a quarter of a century the battle 
has been waged between the people and 
the monopoly-seeking doctors with ever- 
increasing intensity; and during the past 
twenty years the American Medical Asso- 
ciation has striven with unceasing per- 
sistence and determination to secure a 
National Health Bureau or Department 





DR. A. F. STEPHENS 
President of the National Eclectic Medical Association 
and member of the Board of Directors of the National 
League for Medical Freedom 


which would enormously increase its 
power in the national government and in 


‘a less direct manner throughout the states, 


while enabling it to flood the country, at 
the tax-payers’ expense, with the fads 
and fancies of the ever-changing practice 
of the dominant school. 

“Nor is this all. They would seek to 
force their serum therapy and other 
dangerous experimental treatments on 
hundreds of thousands of persons, not 
only in the army and navy, but engaged 
in interstate commerce, though a large 
proportion of those citizens might strongly 
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object to having their pure blood polluted 
with deadly serums.”’ 

“Stop right there!” exclaimed my 
friend. ‘You assume that such legisla- 
tion would result in an attempt at com- 
pulsory medication, while jeopardizing the 
right of the general citizen freely to select 
the practitioner of his choice. Now, on what 
do you base these assumptions?” 

“T could give you any amount of 
authoritative medical utterances from the 
master spirits among those who are work- 
ing for this legislation, which prove beyond 
the shadow of a doubt the clear-cut, 





WILLIAM ORDWAY PARTRIDGE 


Famous sculptor and member of the Advisory Board of 
the National League for Medical Freedom 


definite purpose of the American Medical 
Association to be precisely what the 
League contends; but perhaps the latest 
public utterance of Dr. John B. Murphy, 
the present President of the American 
Medical Association, and a few words 
from another great authority of the 
Association will be sufficient, as they are 
strictly typical in character. 

“At the annual meeting of the American 
Medical Association, held in June, 1911, 
President John B. Murphy arraigned 
the lawmakers of the land because they 
‘have almost universally failed to enact 
sufficiently strict state laws controlling the 
practice of medicine, notwithstanding the 
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repeated and urgent requests made by 
the profession for their enactment.’ And 
furthermore, he boldly said: ‘There must 
be a national, legal standardization of 
medical educational institutions and medi- 
cal practice laws, corresponding to that 
controlling interstate commerce.’ 

“Dr. Samuel G. Dixon, in The Journal 
of the American Medical Association, after 
advocating an elaborate system of pater- 
nalisitic medical supervision of all the peo- © 
ple, said: “The law we must have. These 
laws must reach into all the relations of 
life. . . . Compulsion, not persuasion, is 
the keynote of state medicine.’” 

“Those are illuminating,’ said my 
friend. “There is one thing more. Of 
late I have noticed that the opposition 
is emphasizing a new charge. It claims 
that the League is composed of irrespon- 
sible extremists, frightened over imaginary 
dangers. In several quarters it is charged 
that the League is composed principally 
of Christian Scientists.” 

“An examination of our roster of mem- 
bership is the best answer to such charges. 
Here you will find several thousand 
physicians among the active members of 
the League. A great many of these are the 
very flower of the homeopathic and eclectic 
schools of medicine. There are not a few 
old school physicians among our members, 
as well as a large number of the leading 
osteopaths. On our National Board of 
Directors and Advisory Board there are 
more than twenty physicians; and among 
the 180 executive officers of our state 
branches, over fifty are physicians; while 
among the active officers and members 
of the League are a great number of 
jurists, statesmen and publicists of dis- 
tinction; many of the foremost business 
men of the land, as well as lawyers, 


‘ editors, authors, philanthropists and men 


and women justly famed for their enlight- 
ened humanitarianism and broad culture. 

“Our League claims that at the present 
time there are ample national provisions for 
all the legitimate health activities in which 
the Federal Government can rightfully 
engage; that the moment you give to the 
Federal Government powers which prop- 
erly belong to the states and cities, you 
weaken rather than strengthen the effi- 
ciency, as you remove the responsibility 








NOW 


from the seats of government where it is 
most important that that responsibility 
should rightfully belong. 

“There is no country in the world where 
quarantine regulations have been more ef- 
ficient than in our own government under 
the present activities; while to place all the 
health activities in one bureau or depart- 
ment would enormously augment the power 
of the one dominant school that is recog- 
nized by the government, and would open 
the way for the carrying out of the plans 
already voiced by the leading members of 
that school, from President Murphy down. 
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“We claim that medicine is not and 
never has been a science. The most 
that can be truthfully said of it is that it 
is a progressive art; and in all realms 
that are largely theoretical or speculative, 
the cause of science no less than the right 
of the individual demands the widest 
possible freedom, and also that the govern- 
ment should not exert its great power or 
deplete the resources of the people for 
the purpose of scattering broadcast theories 
and speculations which are diametrically 
opposed to the convictions, beliefs and 
experience of millions of our people.” 


NOW 


- you have hard work to do, 


Do it now. 


Today the skies are clear and blue, 
Tomorrow clouds may come in view, 
Yesterday is not for you; 


Do it now. 


If you have a song to sing, 


Sing it now. 


Let the notes of gladness ring 
Clear as song of bird in Spring, 
Let every day some music bring; 


Sing it now. 


If you have kind words to say, 
Say them now. 

Tomorrow may not come your way. 

Do a kindness while you may, 

Loved ones will not always stay; 
Say them now. 


If you have a smile to show, 


Show it now. 


Make hearts happy, roses grow, 

Let the friends around you know 

The love you. have before they go; 
Show it now. 


—Heart Throbs, II. 














Putting a Village on the Map 


OY 
Sylvester Baxter 








O SEE a big thing in its 
beginning is worth 
while. Certain spots 
seem destined for big 
beginnings. Think of 
all the big things begun 
at Boston; at Con- 
cord! The originating 
habit once contracted 
tends to persist. 

On the shore of the Connecticut River 
down below Hartford, a sturdy settler 
founded a family whose sons have kept 
on doing big things from then till now: 
In patriotism, in religion, in literature, 
in commerce”, in industry, in agriculture, 
in transportution. His name was Hale. 

We have here to do with two big be- 
ginnings at that place: one in agriculture, 
or more specifically, horticulture; one in 
transportation. To develop a big thing 
in horticulture, to demonstrate it, to prove 
its wider applicability, may demand a 
generation or longer. In this case it is 
more than a matter of but yesterday; long 
enough to have borne fruit in a handsome 
fortune and to show that what has been 
done here can be done by hundreds else- 
where. But in transportation a big ad- 
vance may be demonstrated over night, 
as it were. 

Two landscape elements contrast them- 
selves here. They stand for the actualities 
and the potentialities of New England 
agriculture. The fat-soiled bottom-lands 
of the Connecticut have been cultivated 
for two centuries and always will be fertile. 
Thev are characteristically of New Eng- 
land. This was the first great river- 
bottom cultivated in the United States. 
Had these lands stood for a greater pro- 





portion, there would never have been 
any talk of “sterile New England.” 

Now look at these hills. They rise 
right from the river and roll away into the 
distance. Climb to any of their crests 
and you will see nothing but these solid 
land waves almost everywhere you may 
look. Then remember how it looks out 
on the Western prairies and plains; man 
in evidence everywhe-e; his habitations 
always in sight. Nearly all New England, 
even around the great cities, looks like 
an wunpeopled wilderness, when thus 
viewed; the trees hide the houses. Out 
West the country is like a sheet of plain 
paper all smoothed out; you see every- 
thing at once. Here nature has crumpled 
up the paper. Once the hill towns had 
most of the people, but the population 
long since settled down into the creases, 
following the factories and the railroad 
lines into the valleys. Now with the 
densest population in America lying all 
about, the stranger looks out over a seem- 
ing wilderness and wonders if anybody 
lives anywhere around. More than a 
million acres of these hilly brush barrens 
overspread the New England country; 
they have outcropping ledges and are 
peppered full of boulders. Yet here, too, 
is fertility. . These forbidding hillsides 
are pregnant with the promise of luscious 
fruitage. California, Oregon, Missouri, 
Florida, have nothing better to show than 
what has been achieved out of them. 
Right here in South Glastonbury a man 
named Hale has led the way. His place 
of six hundred acres, some of the finest 
fruit lands in America, spreads out into 
the wild hills from the ancestral home- 
stead. As far as the eye can see, from 
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the nearest upland’s vantage-ground, the 
orderly peach-rows run straight into the 
distance. Beyond the vanishing points 
they continue a third as far again. Being 
of the same color and texture as the brush 
hills the vast orchard gives the effect of 
once ragged arrays now dragooned into 
disciplined battalions drilled for human 
service. The latest addition to their ranks, 
made a few years ago, was one hundred and 
fifty acres of that wild land, assessed at 
three dollars an acre. Now it is in full bear- 


these desert wastes blossom as the rose. 
It provides the approach to these wild 
lands and makes it profitable to open 
them up. It now seems extraordinary 
that such an obvious thing was not done 
long before. Indeed, the instruments have 
for a good while been at hand. The 
trouble has been that some have been in 
the hands of one party and some in those 
of another party. That is why they could 
not be used to advantage. One of the 
hardest things in the world is to induce 





THE PEACH KING AND HIS KINGDOM 
John H. Hale of Connecticut is the largest fruit grower in the world 


ing with the finest of peaches. It is all just 
as good, the whole million acres and more 
of rock-ribbed fruit lands that spread 
away to the north and east. And John H. 
Hale, the world’s most successful peach 
grower, has shown the way to make the 
best of them. That is the first of the two 
big things that find themselves in their 
beginning here beside the Connecticut. 
It is all a matter of ways and means. 
The second big thing, a practical advance 
in transportation methods, literally sup- 
plies the way to the means for making 


men to work together instead of each on 
his own hook. Even when at last they are 
ready for effective team work, somebody 
else will then step in and tell them they 
mustn’t; it is not the regulation way; it 
is against the established order. 

* * * 

In the present instance the two sets 
of instruments had to be used together to 
be completely effective. These were the 
steam lines and the trolley lines: the 
primary and the secondary elements in 
a complementary system of transporta- 
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tion. Like the steam lines in the early 
days, the street-railways, as a rule, were 
long restricted to passenger traffic; only 
in recent years have they been permitted 
to carry freight. But the development of 
this twin function has been further im- 
peded by a prevalent disposition to keep 
street railways rigidly apart from steam- 
line relationships. While the great aux- 
iliary service they might perform for the 
primary lines has been ignored, their 
potency for a competition that could be 
exerted only upon ludicrously unequal 
terms has been absurdly emphasized. 
But in the end logical tendencies have 
necessarily prevailed. It is now very 
generally recognized that the function of 
trolley-lines as feeders and distributors 
for the primary, or steam lines, is com- 
parable in importance with their initial 
function of local or interurban transit. 

The strongest incentive for making 
this relationship economically effective 
resides in identical ownership. The steam 
lines and trolleys are respectively the 
primary and secondary elements in one 
great transportation system in Connecti- 
cut, in Rhode Island, in the Berkshire 
section of Massachusetts; to a considerable 
extent this is also the case in New Hamp- 
shire, New York, Pennsylvania and Cali- 
fornia. Street railway practice has been 
developed along such different lines from 
steam railroad practice that their methods 
cannot well be altogether blended in opera- 
tion. But under common ownership these 
methods can be so mutually related that 
apartness in operation will offer no material 
barrier against desirable movement be- 
tweenthem. An efficient traffic movement 
must be fluid and subject to the least pos- 
sible interruption from start to finish. 
Hence the tendency is, so far as these ends 
are concerned, to deal with the secondary 
lines in a way that makes them actual 
branches of the primary lines. 

One of the several trolley lines that 
radiate from Hartford runs over the great 
stone bridge to East Hartford and thence 
down through Glastonbury to South 
Glastonbury. Here the track comes to 
an end, nine miles or so down the river 
(the Connecticut). A glance at the land- 
scape, and it is easy to see why; also why 
it is that no steam line runs down the east 
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bank of the river. From far up in New 
Hampshire and Vermont, down across 
Massachusetts into Connecticut, the river 
has been coursing through a wide expanse 
of meadows and alluvial plains. Here it 
forsakes its smiling fields and forces its 
way to the sea through a barrier of rocky 
hills. Beyond this point the towns and 
villages that nestle against the slopes on 
the east side depend upon ferries for con- 
nection with the tracks on the right bank, 
the “Valley Line” of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford.- These communities 
are correspondingly handicapped and “off 
the map” in a transportation sense. 

This trolley line like all the others 
hereabouts, is owned by the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad, and is 
run by the Connecticut Company, an 
operating and accounting convenience of 
the proprietary corporation. It serves a 
region of the sort that makes a traffic 
manager’s mouth water. From East 
Hartford down, it runs through a con- 
tinuous “‘shoe-string town’’—a single-street 
village much of the way; houses set near to- 
gether, but with liberal yard-room be- 
tween, along both sides of the broad and 
elm-arched highway. An ideal farming 
community; the homes of prosperous and 
intelligent families that take the maga- 
zines, have plenty of books, send their boys 
and girls ‘to high school and college—and 
run automobiles, many of them. Hand- 
some dwellings with well-kept grounds, 
some fine Colonial mansions, now and 
then a weather-beaten great farmhouse 
getting well along into its third century. 
Along here lived the celebrated Smith 
sisters, who studied Greek and translated 
the New Testament when over eighty 
years old—and one of them got married 
after that. Tobacco is the crop that under- 
lies this affluence; in autumn one smells it 
in passing the dozens of drying-sheds 
where, through the slats, the long cut 
leaves are seen hanging light brown in the 
gloom; the tobacco fields border the road 
and run down toward the river. 

Just before the meadows end against 
the hills, where these extend to the river’s 
edge,, three magnificent trees make a 
triple landmark for the Hale homestead. 
These noble and vigorous survivors of 
the forest primeval, spared by Hale, the 
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TROLLEY LINE SIDING IN A CONNECTICUT VILLAGE 


With steam line freight cars and an electric locomotive; from the trolley siding on the right sixteen years 
ago the first shipment by an electric railway from the farms to a city market was made 


forebear, when he cleared away the woods 
and made his farm, are white oak, a white 
pine and a scarlet maple. The oak must 
be at least a thousand years old; in the 
records of 1642 it is called “the Great 
Oak.” It is such a tree today as its 
brother, the vanished Charter Oak at 
Hartford, must have been in its prime. 
Almost in the shadows of the Great Oak 
is a street-railway siding. In September, 
1895, this siding was the scene of an event 
that marked the commencement of our 
second big beginning. Another and a 
longer siding of heavy steel rails was laid 
down on the opposite side of the main 
track late in the summer of 1911. Here, 
on this second siding, sixteen years later, 
the big beginning came to its culmination. 

These sidings are a few rods below the 
little white office where Mr. John H. 
Hale transacts the business of his six- 
hundred-acre fruit farm. Here a twin coin- 
cidence plays an essential part in the 
matter. Eighteen years ago Mr. Hale 
was in the Connecticut legislature. Repre- 
senting the farming interests he headed a 


successful movement for a general law 
permitting street-railways to carry freight. 
It was strongly opposed by the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad under 
a former management. But Mr. Hale 
maintained that it was really for the 
railroad’s benefit; that for the incidental 
loss of some short-haul traffic there would 
be an immense compensation in a gen- 
eral rural development; a corresponding 
increased movement over its own lines 
would be thus promoted. That is pre- 
cisely the view taken by the present 
management at the start. . And with the 
ownership of the trolley lines since achieved 
the railroad company derives a double 
advantage. 
* * ee 

Sixteen years ago, when the peach-crop 
ripened, the first freight ever carried 
direct from a farm to a city market by 
an electric street railway company came 
from the Hale orchard and was shipped 
from this siding. Two ancient horse-cars, 
racked up to hold 350 half-bushel baskets 
each, and in tow of a regular passenger 
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car, carried the shipment into Hartford 
for the local market. This service was 
kept up for some years, but later the inade- 
quate facilities for handling in the city 
hampered the good work, and teaming was 
again resorted to. 

The twin coincidence here becomes com- 
plete: The author of the street-railway 
freight act that found its first rural exem- 
plification at his own door has lately re- 
turned to public life invested with extra- 
ordinary authority over the transportation 
conditions of his native state. Mr. Hale 
is now one of the three members of the 
new Connecticut Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, constituted this year with wide 
powers over all public-service corporations: 
transportation, light, heat and power, 
water, telephone, telegraph. 

All these sixteen years he had persistently 
advocated the widest practicable develop- 
ment of the freight-carrying possibilities 
of the trolley lines, holding that it should 
prove one of the most powerful instru- 
mentalities for advancing the prosperity 


of the rural sections of New England, and 
at the same time largely increase the busi- 
ness of the railroads. 

The problem of rural development had 
also been receiving careful attention from 
the railroad point of view. The New 
Haven’s vice-president in charge of traffic, 
Mr. Campbell, had lately been making 
an automobile tour of eight thousand miles 
through New England, keeping so far as 
possible to the back roads. When he 
learned from Mr. Hale what might be 
done with the unutilized facilities of the 
trolley line at Glastonbury, steps were 
at once taken to put the line into shape 
for an efficient freight traffic. All the 
arrangements to this end had for some 
time been made when, early in 1911, 
Mr. Hale was appointed a railroad 
commissioner, later becoming a public- 
utilities commissioner when the new board 
replaced the old. The new efficiency in 
transportation had been arranged for 
months before his first appointment. So 
it was that in September of the same year 





A TROLLEY FREIGHT TRAIN 
'Four big steam line freight cars hauled by an electric locomotive at regulation trolley car speed through 
the main street of Glastonbury 
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the peaches from the Hale farm were 
loaded into steam-line freight cars, the 
modern forty-tonners, on both of these 
sidings at his door, and shipped direct ‘to 
his customers at a distance. 

This again is the first time in the history 
of American transportation that an electric 
street railway has loaded regular steam- 
railroad freight cars at a farm and trans- 
ferred them direct to through freight trains 
on the steam line. 

Twelve cars a day have thus been loaded 
and taken through the streets to the steam 
line at East Hartford. They were in 
four-car trains, hauled by electric loco- 
motives. These electric locomotives were 
simply snow-plows. When ants settle 
down to a life of industry they shed their 
wings. These snow-plows shed their 
wings and changed their habits. A snow- 
plow for a trolley line, built for hard 
work, has the making of a good loco- 
motive. Two loaded cars were tackled 
first. They went away so easy that next 
they tried-three. And then they had no 
difficulty in hauling four. 

A flat rate of fifty cents a ton, with a 
minimum of ten dollars a car was made 
for hauling to East Hartford. Altogether 
113 cars were loaded from the Hale farm 
alone. The entire peach crop of that 
farm, had it all been shipped by rail, 
would have amounted to 150 carloads. 
The rest was taken away by customers 
who came to buy by the basket; in one 
day three hundred automobiles drew up 
to the door for that purpose. But neigh- 
boring peach-growers joined in, so alto- 
gether the season’s record for South 
Glastonbury was 150 carloads. Heretofore 
the peach crop had been carted and 
ferried across the river to Rock Hill sta- 
tion on the “Valley Line.” This year’s 
crop was a bumper, three times as large 
as last year’s. It was shipped at con- 
siderably less than the cost for one-third 
the quantity the year before. That is, 
the local transportation cost was reduced 
to less than a third of the previous year’s 
figure; a reduction of more than seventy 
per cent. Is that not an object lesson for 
shippers to work for like facilities wherever 
conditions may make them practicable, 
and for public authorities to encourage 
such developments? 


The benefits thus accruing by no means 
end with reduced transportation costs. 
The despatch gained made it possible to 
pick the fruit till past four o’clock in the 
afternoon; to work at a packing-shed far 
up on the hillside, where 41,000 baskets 
was the season’s record, up to 5.30; to 
team to the siding and ship there as late 
as 6.30, and to have the fruit on sale at 
Faneuil Hall market in Boston, 124 mil2s 
away, at 6 o’clock the next morning. 
There was yet another advantage. Boston 
had become the established market for 
the Hale peaches. But this year the 
Boston market was congested and the 
crop at “The Elms’ was phenomenally 
large; so there was danger of a large 
surplus perhaps difficult to dispose of. 
But the new transportation facilities were 
amplified by giving like promptness in 
forwarding to the New York market, and 
carload lots were also shipped to Albany, 
to Burlington in Vermont, and to other 
points. This gave a great flexibility in 
sales-radius. Think of what all this 
means for market-extension in the best 
purchasing section of the country: both 
reduced costs and quicker service! There 
should be no doubt as to the future of a 
fruit-growing region so favored with mar- 
kets at the very threshold of production. 

* * * 

The peach shipments are but one in- 
stance of what is in store for this hitherto 
side-tracked Glastonbury country, now 
brought onto the transportation map of 
the United States. There is the business 
from the great apple orchards growing up 
between the peach rows. There are 
grapes from fine vineyards Italians are 
creating on the hillsides. A big tobacco 
crop is to be handled. Quantities of 
fertilizers are to be brought in every year. 
There is a pickle factory in Glaston- 
bury. Sixty carloads of cucumbers were 
hauled to its door last season from a 
Connecticut farm in the outskirts of 
Rockville, about twenty-two miles away. 
These were formerly teamed the whole 
distance. Many carloads of tomatoes 
for ketchup have been brought in for this 
factory, and the finished products are 
taken out as high-grade freight. Glaston- 
bury has a large soap factory. Local 
transportation costs were a handicap. 
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Its materials and its output had to be 
teamed for miles to and from the railroad. 
But its product is peculiarly excellent in 
quality, widely advertised and of national 
celebrity, so it has more than held its own. 
Now a half-mile spur track from the trolley 
line takes the freight cars to its doors, and 
the handicap has been eliminated. There 
are other local industries; among them a 
knitting mill, a woolen mill and two large 
feldspar factories. The latter average 
six carloads a week. 
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express service at regular freight rates. 
This new freight yard runs through to the 
water, and the trolley tracks will be ex- 
tended to a new dock where coal, lumber 
and other bulky freight will be brought 
by river to the trolley line for local dis- 
tribution. 

How about running freight trains 
through the street? Was there no objection 
to that! Yes, there has been some kicking 
on that score. But the common-sense 
view prevails. Long freight-trains, of 
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LOADING THE PEACHES FOR SHIPMENT DIRECT TO THE BOSTON MARKET 
One hundred and twenty-four miles away in less than twelve hours; this is the first time in the history of 
American transportation that steam-line freight cars have been taken by 
trolley to and from the farmer's gate 


In the middle of the town a farm has 
been purchased for a freight yard. At 
the station here “L. C. L.”’ freight (less 
than carload) will be received and collected, 
and a large business is assured. Parcel 
freight consigned to Glastonbury parties 
from any part of the country will be re- 
loaded for Glastonbury at the regular 
Hartford transfer of the steam line, and 
freight will be received at Glastonbury 
for any outside point just as on a steam 
line. That makes practically a cheap 


course, are out of the question for a street- 
railway line. But four cars, or so, make 
no trouble. The peach-trains, by nature 
of the traffic, had to run in the evening 
rush hours. They pulled out just ahead 
of the passenger cars; with a free track 
they ran through to East Hartford inside 
the regular headway without stopping. 
Take the one item of manure: hundreds 
of tons from the New York stables are 
brought every year for the tobacco fields. 
This has all had to be teamed from the 
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boats on the river. Hitherto, in the 
fertilizing season, there has been an end- 
less procession of carts allday. The loosely 
contained loads trailed droppings all along 
the road; the air was saturated with the 
intolerable smell. Hereafter the closely 
packed carloads themselves will be speeded 
through the streets to their destinations, 
and whatever odor may arise will quickly 
pass. Moreover, there is the relief of 
the streets from teaming by the concen- 
tration of freight in the cars; also the 
saving to the public in highway repairs 
and consequently in taxes. 

This sort of advance in traffic efficiency is 
full of possibilities for rural communities. 
It means large developments in agriculture 
and manufacturing. It means the revival 
of languishing industries and the building 
up of new ones where, except for discourag- 
ing distances, local conditions may. be 
favorable. Wherever a street railway 
runs there the freight may go direct. 
They are now building a new trolley line 
through an unpeopled region from Lee 
across to the Connecticut River in the 
Massachusetts Berkshires. It was boldly 
undertaken by the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad for through connec- 
tions between, the Housatonic valley towns 
and Springfield. But the waste country, 
now dormant in a desolate grandeur, can 
be developed for orchards, lumber can be 
hauled out, water-powers improved, quar- 
ries opened, immigration promoted. 

On the Worcester-Springfield trolley 
route the line between Southbridge and 
Palmer runs nearly all the way through 
brush-covered hill country, now next to 
worthless. But there is the making of 
California or Florida fruit-land values 
for anybody with the energy, industry and 
intelligence that has brought up South 
Glastonbury and Seymour in Connecticut, 
Apple Valley and Huntington in the 
Berkshires, and numerous other major and 
minor instances in all the New England 
States, from like conditions. The con- 
templated extension of a suburban trolley 
line out of Springfield into the isolated 
town of Hampden will open up a great 
peach-growing district and beautiful 
country-residence region. 

This advance in traffic methods may 
seem only a little thing in itself. It is 
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achieved simply by regarding already 
existing means and instrumentalities intel- 
ligently and comprehensively rather than 
unrelatedly. That is precisely what makes 
it a “big thing,” a very important step 
forward in railway practice. To save 
large transportation costs, to extend 
markets, to build up waste places—all this 
necessarily makes a big thing, just as the 
little completing touch in a chain of 
developments brings forth some extra- 
ordinary invention. 
* * * 

It has been estimated that more than 
one-half of the vast sum which New Eng- 
land annually pays out for transportation 
goes to meet the costs of-teaming. That 
makes the transfer charge for the average 
shipment equal to the railroad charge. 
A shipment may be carried by rail a hun- 
dred miles, or even twice that distance, 
for what it costs to carry it one mile by 
team. Transportation vitally concerns 
everybody. Good transportation means 
efficient service, reasonable rates. The 
variation of a fraction of a cent in the 
mileage unit—say the charge for carrying 
one hundred pounds one mile—may 
mean all the difference in the world to a 
shipper. A reduction of local transfer 
costs must effect a great reduction in the 
total transportation charges upon a given 
shipment. This should enormously extend 
the radius within which a merchant or 
manufacturer may profitably do business. 
Competent authorities hold that practi- 
cable methods for increased efficiency, as 
in the employment of available instru- 
mentalities for economically organizing the 
service, can save at least seventy-five 
per cent of the existing transfer costs. 
Since one-half of the total transportation 
charge is represented by the local transfer 
cost this means a possible saving of thirty- 
seven and one-half per cent of the entire 
transportation bill. Hence out of every 
million dollars now paid for transporta- 
tion something like $375,500 might be 
saved. The proportion of the total trans- 
portation cost that now goes for teaming 
would thus be reduced through more 
efficient methods from fifty per cent. to 
something like twelve and one-half per 
cent. 

The problem varies according to lo- 
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cality and circumstance. In cities the 
conditions to be dealt with are nearly the 
same everywhere. The non-urban aspects 
differ widely in different sections of the 
country. New England has its own pe- 
culiar conditions. Traffic officials trans- 
ferred from the West to the New England 
field are deeply impressed by this difference. 
One of them said: ‘“The amount of team- 
ing that enters into New England traffic 
operations is simply avpalling.” This is 
mainly because New England industries 
grew out of conditions that preceded the 
railroads; in the West the railroads came 
first. New England manufacturing was 
developed about water-powers; when the 
railroads came the lay of the land often 
carried them some miles away from many 
mill villages. In the West the industries 
followed the railroads and clung to 
them. But taken all in all: the foremost 
traffic experts say that the teaming 
charges in this country are quite fully 


equal to the railroad charges upon the 
same tonnage. 

Good roads and mechanical traction 
in place of animal traction are other 
desirable factors for reducing transfer 
costs. But nothing is more effective than 
to utilize and amplify to the greatest 
practicable extent the secondary railways 
through achieving the closest possible 
relationship with the primary lines, thereby 
extending the facilities and connections 
of the latter to the very threshold of 
warehouse, factory, shop, and to the 
farmer’s gateway. When the public that 
is served by trolley lines once begins to 
appreciate what these benefits mean there 
will be an insistent demand for their realiza- 
tion. Already in Western and Central 
Massachusetts this is so appreciated that 
the demand fairly amounts to a popular 
uprising against the inertia that would 
forbid railroads to make full use of their 
possibilities in this regard. 


TINY THINGS 


HE murmur of a waterfall a‘mile away, 

The rustle when a robin lights upon the spray, 
The lapping of a lowland stream on dipping boughs, 
The sound of grazing from a herd of gentle cows, 
The echo from a wooded hill of a cuckoo’s call, 

The quiver through the meadow grass at evening fall; 
Too subtle are these harmonies for pen or rule, 

Such music is not understood by any school, 

But when the brain is overwrought, it hath a spell 
Beyond all human skill and power to make it well. 


The memory of a kindly word far long gone by, 

The fragrance of a fading flower sent lovingly, 

The gleam of a sudden smile or sudden tear, 

The warmer pressure of the hand, the tone of cheer, 
That hush that means: I cannot speak but I have heard 
The note that bears only a verse from God’s own Word. 
Such tiny things we hardly count as ministry, 

The givers deeming they have shown scant sympathy, 
But when the heart is overwrought, oh, who can tell 
The power of such tiny things to make it well. 


—Scranton Truth, in Heart Throbs, II. 
































LAIN people and city life fur- 
nish dramatic material for 
“Rebellion,” * by Joseph 
Medill Patterson. The hus- 
band in the story becomes 
interested in politics, like 
most young men, and eventu- 
ally develops as the lieuten- 
ant of the leader. 

By easy stages he becomes 
a typical ward heeler, loses 
his standing with the leader 
and at the same time develops an inordi- 
nate craving for strong drink. His wife 
again becomes a wage-earner. The intem- 
perance of the husband drives the wife, 
through neglect and des- 


ber’s “At the Age of Eve,” * but it all 
works out for the best. 

Ann tells her own story. When budding 
into young womanhood, she selects as her 
ideal a forceful middle-aged man who is 
politically prominent. Soon he dominates 
her young body and soul. Their engage- 
ment follows, but Ann awakes to find that 
her hero has feet of clay. How she worked 
out the problem and discovered the worth 
of a younger, finer man, is nicely told. 


* a * 


Bic lover of scholarly investigation 
and travel will feel indebted to the 
author and publishers of “From Constan- 

tinople to the Home of 





peration, to receive, reluc- 
tantly at first, attentions 
from another suitor. © 

A church’s unalterable 
position toward divorce 
furnishes a theme that is 
hardly required to make 
“Rebellion” of itself a 
story impressive in its hu- 
man appeal. No reader 
can fail to appreciate the 
author’s careful, painstak- 
ing analysis of a situation 
that finds many counter- 
parts in all our great cities. 





* * * 


spelt lage youthful 

ideals, so theorists say, have been 
responsible for many lives spent in single 
blessedness. Complete disillusionment is 
the lot of Ann, the heroine of Miss Shar- 


* “Rebellion.” By Joseph Medill Patterson. 
Chicago: Reilly & Britton. Price $1.25 net. 





JOSEPH MEDILL PATTERSON 
The author of “Rebellion” 


nn =| OmarKhayyam,”’t A 


book of some three hun- 
dred pages enriched and 
illustrated by nearly two 
hundred and fifty photo- 
engravings, reproductions 
of old portraits and prints, 
and probabiy the best map 
extant of modern Asia 
Minor and Persia, it is 
weighty with references 
and quotations, and pos- 
sesses that too-rare ap- 
pendage to books of value 
—a good index. ¢ 
After brief reference to 
the transatlantic voyage 
and a sixty-hour ride to 
Constantinople, the real narrative begins 
with the Black Sea trip to Sebastopol, a 








* “At the Age of Eve.” By Kate Trimble S 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Mersill Co. Price $1.20 cr, 

t+ “From Constantinople to the Home of Omar 
Khayyam.” By A. V. Williams Jackson. N : 
MacMillan & Co.’ Price $3°50 noe —— 
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fifty-mile drive across the Crimea to Yalta, 
- and another coastwise steamship passage to 
Batavia. 

By rail to Baku on the Caspian began 
the journey proper as herein chronicled, 
a journey which left little of moment un- 
investigated in the “city of the eternal 
fire,” which our American investigator is 
disposed to think was not a shrine of the 
Zoroastrian fire-worshippers of a vast an- 
tiquity, but rather of an obscure sect of 





MAY FUTRELLE 


Author of “The Secretary of Frivolous Affairs” 
and the wife of Jacques Futrelle 


Northern Indian idolaters, and dating 
not further back than the early part of 
the Seventeenth Century. The modern 
oil-field of Baku, as well as its antiquities, 
are well-illustrated, and it will surprise 
the average reader to learn that the Baku 
oil field produces nearly one-fifth of the 
whole petroleum oil output of the world. 

From Batoum to Derbent, thence across 
the Caspian to the Persian seaport of 
Tanzali and overland to Teheran, two 
hundred miles away by post, a two-days’ 
ride brought our traveler to the Persian 
capital while the Persian Shah, Muzaffar 


THE 
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ad-Din, was still lying in state on his 
guarded catafalque, and Muhammed Ali 
Mirza had just began his short and 
troublous reign. 

Considerable space is given to the 
political changes in Persia, but the scholar 
and antiquarian evidently predominate 
in Professor Jackson’s observations, and 
the history of the “Peacock Throne” and 
the idea of following “in the track of 
Alexander” form the salient points of 
the Persian itinerary until at Nishapur, 
the tomb and memories of Omar Khayyam 
become the real centre of interest. 

The reader who enjoys a pleasant and 
reliable picture of Turkish, Russian and 
Persian travel and research, at a time when 
Persian royalty tottered to its fall and the 
long-impending Russian advance was 
gathering for invasion will do well to 
study this book. 


* * * 


SPRIGHTLY tale is Mrs. Futrelle’s 

“Secretary of Frivolous Affairs,’’ * 
being an account of the well-nigh impos- 
sible adventures of the heroine and the 
equally unconventional progress of her 
elder sister. 

By a turn inthe market the girls find 
their inheritance wiped out, but instead 
of bewailing their fate, they pluckily 
start out to earn their fortunes. The 
younger sister accepts a position as a sort 
of amanuensis to a society woman, but 
is officially termed the “Secretary of 
Frivolous Affairs.” 

Receptions, dances, house parties and 
week-ends follow in endless succession, 
with mysterious prowlers, missing jewels, 
a titled foreigner, cunning detectives and 
a “catty” woman who directs suspicion 
on the little girl, but who cannot shake the 
confidence reposed in her by her employer’s 
family. 

The suspicious foreigner is finally cor- 
nered, the jewels recovered and the mist is 
cleared away. All ends happily, and the 
young man of the house wins the consent 
of the secretary to identify herself with 
the family for all time. The elder sister 
also puts in her appearance at the psy- 
chological moment, and joins hands with 


* “Secretary of Frivolous Affairs.” By May Futrelle. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. Price $1.25 net. 
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the lawyer friend who has helped to re- 
establish their fortunes. 

“The Secretary of Frivolous Affairs” 
is written in a delightful manner and 
promises several hours of solid enjoyment. 


* * * 


wes addition to the already compre- 

hensive “Myths and Legends Series’’* 
is a charming and beautiful book, artistic 
and pleasing in letter-press and binding; 
interesting in its dissertation on almost 
every generally familiar vegetable growth, 
drawing from the most ancient and modern 
sources the various beliefs, traditions, 
anecdotes, superstitions and historical 
events connected with each individual 
flower, tree or plant described. 

Its scholarly accuracy and immense 
research are only exceeded by the interest- 
ing and genial way in which these treasures 
of botanical lore are laid at the feet of 
every lover of flowers and student of vege- 
table life. For a book which can always 
be taken up and read with interest and 
profit, this volume of the “Myths and 
Legends” series has very few equals. 


* * * 


ON the strength of certain incriminat- 
ing evidence against Craig Schuyler, 
his engagement with Ellen Sutphen is 
broken. He seeks comfort in travel, while 
his social set take his disappearance as 
tantamount to a confession of guilt. “TI 
Fasten A Bracelet’’t opens with his return 
to his old haunts. During his absence 
a check payable to Ellen and bearing his 
signature has been cashed by his bank. 
Schuyler knows of the Sutphen reverses 
and in his mind brands Ellen a forger. 
It happens that her brother has confessed 
to her his guilt, and that she has the 
money to make restitution upon Schuyler’s 
appearance. The fact that he could 
believe her guilty instantly arouses her 
pride and indignation, and she remains 
silent. Schuyler proceeds to dominate 
her movements, and as a mark of her 
slavery places on her arm an iron bracelet, 
the badge of African serfdom. How 


* “Myths and ends of Flowers, Trees, Fruits 
and Plants.” By Charles M. Skinner. Philadelphia, 
Pa.: J. B. Lippincott Company. Price $1.50. 

+ “I Fasten A Bracelet." By David Potter. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Price $1.25 net. 
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Schuyler’s innocence of former charges is 
proven, followed by Ellen’s exoneration, 
Mr. Potter tells in his up-to-date, vig- 
orous style. 

* ok ok 


ANSIES—for thoughts; and _rose- 

mary—that’s for remembrance,” how 
the sweet and sad saying of Hamlet’s 
broken-hearted Ophelia still thrills the 
hearts of millions, who by race, language 
and centuries are divided as by great 
abysses from the tragedy of which she is 





“I FASTEN A BRACELET”— FROM DAVID 
POTTER'S SO-NAMED NOVEL 


a shadowy victim. ‘Pansies and Rose- 
mary,”* a volume of Eben E. Rexford’s 
fugitive poems, is full of like sweetness 
and scarcely less opulent in minor and 
decedent melodies. 

Certainly no one can question Mr. 
Rexford’s chance to be a poet, for the 
prelude alone of this little volume contains 
lines that will hereafter take rank with 
those classic and apt sayings which all 
men honor and hold in remembrance. 
Such are: “And voiced in wordless music 


_* Pansies and Rosemary.” By Eben E. Rexford. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. Price $1.50 net. 
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the thoughts half understood,” “I heard 
the pines complaining, sad with a soul’s 
unrest” and “The deep and mighty music 
of the organ of the sea.” 

Follows this beautiful foreword some 
score of poems, imbued with a spirit of 
reverence and love of humanity and 
nature. The volume has but one possible 
demerit, and that is a sameness of tone, 
which despite its sweetness and genius, 
reminds one that a refection consisting 
wholly of cake is seldom appreciated. 





ILLUSTRATING GELETT BURGESS’ 
ADVENTURE STORY, “FIND 
THE WOMAN” 


Eggo QUIXOTE in his palmiest days 
never had unsolicited adventure thrust 
upon him as did John Fenton, the central 
character of “Find the Woman,’”* in 
prosaic old New York. Don Quixote was 
born a knight errant, John Fenton had 
no particular desire to play that role, but 


fate drew down the glove of adventure . 


and he picked it up. His entire life, in- 
cluding his real identity, had been 
shrouded in mystery. 


* “Find the Woman.” By Gelett Burgess. In- 
dianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. Price $1.25 net. 
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Infatuated with a beautiful face which 
he had seen in the pages of an old maga- 
zine, he visits a palmist in an endeavor 
to learn more of the young lady of the 
picture. Here begins his night of adven- 
ture. When at last he reaches the end 
of the rainbow he finds the girl he has 
sought and incidentally learns his identity. 

The reader is dazzled-by the panorama 
of events so much above the plane of the 
commonplace. It is almost impossible to 
realize that the scene of action is bound 
on all sides by the roar of the elevated 
and the rumble of the subway in a busi- 
ness center. ‘Find the Woman” is weird 
and fascinating and is replete with the 
same spirit that charmed the readers of 
“The Heart Line.” 


* * * 


lag about the Isthmus multiply 
as the canal approaches completion. 
Of late compilations, Mr. Edwards’ 
“Panama” * is one of the most interesting, 
as it deals largely with the author’s own 
experiences and his personal impressions 
of the people and country. He seems 
strongly impressed with the idea that the 
Panamanian’s old prejudice against men 
of the English race have not been ma- 
terially lessened by the lapse of time or 
by the very liberal and friendly dealings 
of the rulers of the Great Republic. Mr. 
Edwards’ account of the discovery and 
conquest of the Isthmus is very complete 
and interesting. Although he does not 
give details in regard to the administra- 
tion of the Canal Zone and the wonderful 
achievements in the matter of adminis- 
tration, sanitation, commissariat and prog- 
ress of the work, the book is of great 
interest to the student of contemporary 
events, and a good text book on the 
ancient history of Panama. 
+ * * 


gece mnengghstmetel depicting our his- 
torical development, Dr. Muzzey’s 
“American History’’t departs from custom, 
and sounds a death knell for old-time 
burdensome records. In this volume 
minute details are given only when the 

*“Panama.” By Albert Edwards. 
The MacMillan Co. Price $2.50. 


¢ “American History.” By David Savill 
Ph.D. Boston: Ginn & Company. Price ee oda 


New York: 
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subject under discussion is essentially 
responsible for national development. Ir- 
relevant details are omitted, as it is gen- 
erally conceded that they make no positive 
impression on the student’s mind, but 
serve to destroy the absolute value of 
the great issues that make for national 
greatness. 

With remarkable clearness and force- 
fulness are set forth all circumstances 
contributing to the rise of the Federal 
Government, the Federal power in con- 
nection with the Constitution, the rise 
and fall of the states rights doctrine, the 
ceaseless surging westward of the tide of 
emigration and the Reconstruction period. 
Dr. Muzzey has correlated social, politi- 
cal and economic life, and has set forth 
the factors that have contributed to our 
national growth. 

Arranged especially for the high school 
student, this “American History” is as 
clear, precise and concise a reference or 
text book as one could desire. 


* * * 


RIGINALITY is the fundamental idea 

of “Average Jones.” * With humor, 
mystery and adventure running an even 
race, Mr. Adams has contributed an inter- 
esting addition to detective lore. 

The story has to do with the establish- 
ment of a bureau to expose fake adver- 
tisements. A solution to all questionable 
“ads” is promised after an interview with 
Ad-Visor jones, Fortunately Jones is a 
wealthy youth, and does not feel the 
enormous expense attached to the main- 
tenance of such an institution. 

Detective Jones works out his problems 
by jumping at conclusions rather than by 
a train of brilliant deductions. This, how- 
ever, does not alter the fact that the stories 
are brimful of life and entertainment. 





* * * 


- college bred, friendless Mason Ells- 
worth had not answered a mysterious 
advertisement in a New York paper, he 
would never have met Nancy Bond nor 
have gained friends and money. Married 
as the result of this advertisement, to a 
charming girl he had never before seen, 


_ * “Average ones." By Samuel Hopkins Adams. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
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he falls desperately in love with her and 
finds his affection reciprocated. But alas, 
the bride is kidnapped by a former suitor, 
the mysterious “Man in the Brown 
Derby,” * who desires her wealth. A 
pseudo insane asylum becomes Nancy’s 
prison. Mason follows her, and after 
thrilling adventures secures her release 
and breaks up the nefarious house of 
bondage. 

The book is written in Mr. Hastings’ 
own pleasing style, and not for an instant 
is the reader’s interest allowed to wane. 





ELIZABETH DEJEANS 
Author of “The Far Triumph” 


EVER did the maxim ‘‘There’s many a 

slip ’twixt the cup and the lip” hold 
truer than in the case of young and un- 
sophisticated Esther Rieloff, the appealing 
heroine of “The Far Triumph.”t Aban- 
doned by the spineless young scion of a 
wealthy family, who is as clay in his 
mother’s hands, the girl is obliged to leave 
her home and environs. She attracts the 
attention of a finer, better man who learns 
her story and comes to love her, but be- 


*“*The Man in the Brown Derby.” By Wells Hast- 
ings. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. Price $1.25 
net. 

t“The Far Triumph.” By Elizabeth Dejeans. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Price $1.25 
net. 
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cause of the circumstance surrounding her 
early life, she refuses to become his wife, 
while returning his affection. Then appears 
again the dissolute rich man’s son, whom 
dissipation has made prematurely old, and 
though she loves the other, Esther prom- 
ises to marry him because of the past. 
Before the ceremony the groom receives 
the death stroke from his mother, and as a 
paralytic, doomed to a life of uselessness, 
Esther weds him. 

How her destiny was worked out, bring- 
ing at last great happiness—“the far 





AN ILLUSTRATION FROM 
JONES” 


“AVERAGE 


triumph’”’— is unfolded with the strength 
of style and plot technique that mark this 
most mature work of Elizabeth Dejeans. 


* * * 


a with the odor of flowering ‘gar- 
dens, weighted with the dignity of 
the stately old homes of the descendants 
of the patroons, “Dawn of the Morning’”* 
carries the reader back to the early days of 
the struggling republic. 

Dawn Von Rensselaer was the only child 
of a wealthy land owner in Albany. A cold, 
forbidding father and a harsh stepmother 


**Dawn of the Morning.” 


By Grace Livingston 
Hill Lutz. Philadelphia: 


J. B. Lippincott Company. 


Price $1.25 net. 
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leave the girl without the love and interest 
so necessary to normal child development. 
Before the end of her school days, she 
receives attentions from Harrington Win- 
throp, a man of fine family, but personally 
areprobate. Fearing her father’s displeas- 
ure, Dawn consents to marry him. On 
the wedding day, however, his wife and 
two children appear on the scene and 
unmask him. To avoid scandal, his 
brother Charles offers to take Harrington’s 
place, for he already loves Dawn. Without 
her knowledge of the change, the ceremony 
is performed. The discovery makes her 
supremely happy, for Charles is all that his 
recreant brother is not. 

An interview with the austere Mrs. 
Winthrop, however, causes Dawn to leave 
her husband and her new home. She 
secures a position in a little village, so 
sequestered that it defied the heroic efforts 
of her husband to locate her. 

The hardships endured by her in eking 
out a living, and in concealing her where- 
abouts from her husband, and the final 
passing of the clouds follow in the charming 
spontaneous vein that pervades the earlier 
books by the same author. 


* * * 


— the primitive square mat or cloth 

sail which first wafted a floating 
canoe or raft before a favorable breeze 
in a remote antiquity, the history of the 
adoption and development of the fore- 
and-aft sails is found in “Fore and Aft.” * 
By an interesting recital concerning the 
various changes of the sea-going models 
and sail-plans of the nations of antiquity, 
the author shows how the square sail was 
first set to form an imperfect lug-sail and 
then became a spirit-sail, lug-sail, lateen 
sail, stay sail, jib or fore and aft main 
or fore sail. How the shape, size and 
equipment of the sea-going craft of the 
world became what it is today is also 
explained. 

The whole discourse is not only very 
clear and interesting, but is so lavishly 
illustrated that anyone who wishes to 
understand the marine history of the past 
and of the present will find the volume 
quite invaluable. 


* “Fore and Aft.” By E. Keble Chatterton. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Price $3.75. 

















Concerning William Sulzer 
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HEN Hon. William Sulzer 
entered the public service 
twenty-one years ago, he 
modestly announced a de- 
termination to do his whole duty. During 
his busy career he had undertaken every- 
thing with zest and spirit, and he declared 
his legislative duties revealed to him a life 
work. He was content to serve an appren- 
ticeship when he took his oath in the House 
of Representatives, thoroughly mastering 
the details and routine of legislation 
before he became an active factor therein. 
There was no blare of trumpets; but 
able, energetic work in the drudgery and 
routine of committee rooms and on the 
floor of the House soon brought him promi- 
nence and distinction, just as it does to 
the boy working in the factory, who starts 
at the bottom, with dreams of doing 
things to earn and merit promotion. 

If there ever was a bundle of enthusiasm, 
William Sulzer is that package of human- 
ity. With his steel blue eyes and sandy 
hair, whose long forelock is always stray- 
ing over his left temple; quick-motioned 
and vivacious, yet self-contained and 
sagacious, he is the picture of energy, 
enthusiasm and practical progressiveness. 
With a frank and enthusiastic manner he 
wins friend after friend on first meeting, 
and it is no wonder that William Sulzer, 
as the ranking Democratic Congressman 
in the party service from the North, won 
his laurels as Chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs in the House and made 
good. While he represents a normally 
Republican district in New York that has 
never been carried by any other Democrat 
since 1892, and has long been acknowledged 
as a party leader in his state, he has never 


been so much of a partisan as to forget 
that a large proportion of his constituents 
are Republicans. For eight terms he has 
served them well, and no member of 
Congress is more respected and beloved 
by his constituents. The tradition pre- 
vails in the tenth New York district, that 
“Billy” Sulzer can continue to serve in Con- 
gress as long as he likes, because he stands 
for a spirit of progress and civic righteous- 
ness that is free from all pretense and is 
exemplified in results. With common- 
sense, good nature, a square and sincere 
manner, free from all the subtle intrigue 
and trickeries of politics, he goes right 
ahead and never forgets that work counts 
in public life. Every day, and every hour 
of the day, finds him at work. No one ever 
accused William Sulzer of passing many 
idle moments; and, while modest as to his 
achievements, he has a record of which any 
veteran in Congress may well be proud. 
* * * 

He was born in Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
in 1863, coming of good old Scotch-Irish 
and Dutch ancestry. His father, who had 
been a student at Heidelberg, came to 
America during the political disturbances 
of 1848. From his parents, William Sulzer 
has: inherited that love of freedom and 
constitutional government that has been 
reflected in his public career. Graduating 
from a grammar school in 1877, he at- 
tended lectures at the Columbia College 
Law School, and then launched into his 
profession as if he intended to find that 
rung of the ladder which Daniel Webster 
located at the top. William Sulzer was 
intended for the Presbyterian ministry, 
but his admiration for the law and his 
hard-fought battles on public questions 
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soon brought him recognition as an elo- 
quent public speaker. He was one of the 
prominent campaign orators in the mem- 
orable Cleveland campaign of 1892. His 
public career was launched by his becom- 
ing a member of the New York Assembly, 
where he served five terms and attained 
prominence as speaker in 1893, and the 
leader of the Democratic minority in 1894. 
All the newspapers seem to have a good 
word to say for Congressman Sulzer 
because of his broad views and impartial 





HON. WILLIAM SULZER OF NEW YORK 


service. As the youngest Speaker of the 
Lower House of New York, he enjoyed a 
picturesque distinction, and during his 
administration the legislature made a 
record of the lowest tax budget in forty- 
seven years in the Empire State. He has 
left on the statute books a record of sub- 
stantial reform laws and legislation that 
is directly for the interests of the people. 
After his legislative career he took up the 
practice of law in New York and resisted 
all temptations to cross the portals of 
the Capitol at Albany as a lobbyist, for 
William]Sulzer seems never to have enter- 
tained that.desire for money which has 
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undermined and tainted the careers of 
many able and otherwise good men. 
Although he has given the best years of 
a busy life to the public, he remains just 
as poor today as when he entered the public 
service twenty-one years ago. . But he is 
rich in the high regard of his constituents. 
Elected Congressman from the Tenth 
District of New York in 1894, his service 
has been conspicuous for its championship 
of popular rights. It was his challenge of 
Spanish cruelty that rang out in the House 
of Representatives for the Cuban cause 
in 1898; it was his bill that created the 
Department of Commerce and his initia- 
tive that provided for a Department of 
Labor, making the first federal classifica- 
tion of labor ever attempted. It was his 
voice that boldly and feelingly championed 
the cause of the Boers with a resolution 
of sympathy that awakened world-wide 
attention. It was through Congressman 
Sulzer’s long and persistent fight that the 
remains of the Maine were raised and 
a decent burial insured to the heroes who 
for many years reposed at the bottom 
of Havana Harbor. For ten years Sulzer 
never relaxed in his efforts, and it must 
have been a source of satisfaction to him 
when the final act was passed which re- 
sulted in the obliteration of the grim 
spectacle in Havana Harbor and proved 
the justice of the cause that led to the 
Spanish-American War. Sulzer’s eloquent 
plea in the House to “Remember the 
Maine” met with a hearty response. 

He said: “Have we, forsooth, so soon 
forgotten the Maine? Should not every 
prompting of patriotism impel us to 
remember the Maine and forever clear 
the sky of history, and accomplish that 
which would be a credit to our patriotism 
and an act of gratitude to our heroic dead.” 

When on Saturday, March 16, 1912, 
surrounded by American and Cuban war- 
ships, and vessels laden with sympathetic 
officials and tourists, the wreck of the 
Maine, a great iron coffin covered with 
flowers, sank into an abyss of the Carib- 
bean, six hundred fathoms below sea level, 
Representative Sulzer must have rejoiced 
greatly, for he had seen ‘“‘the end crown 
the work.” 

Another patriotic proposition of Sulzer’s 
was the movement to make Columbus 
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Day a legal holiday. He also launched a 
movement to reorganize the army, and to 
create a Department of Transportation. 
As the ranking Democrat on the Committee 
on Military Affairs and the Committee 
on Patents, he has led in many an effective 
debate and incorporated his convictions 
into laws. A cursory glance at the Con- 
gressional Record reveals that he has led 
in many battles on the floor of the House 
for the equal rights of “the plain people.” 
He has been a delegate to all the Demo- 
cratic National Conventions since 1896 and 
has long been recognized as one of the lead- 
ers of national prominence within his party. 
As a type of that energetic young American 
school of wide-awake, alert men who do 
things, he makes friends wherever he goes, 
and, what is better, keeps his friends. 
For many years his name has been promi- 
nently mentioned as candidate for. Gover- 
nor of New York, and he is now prominent 
among the dark horses of the Presidential 
candidates for the Democratic nomination 
with all of the qualifications and none of 
the shortcomings of most of the aspirants. 

While he does not wear the badge of 
a reformer, Congressman Sulzer has re- 
formed many things along practical lines 
and stands for the broad, liberal and 
eternal principles of genuinely Demo- 
cratic government. He trusts the people, 
he has never lost faith in humanity, and 
is a good deal of a philosopher, stoic in his 
endurance and epicurean in his geniality 
and hopefulness. No man has ever been 
a more implacable foe to monopoly, 
unjust taxation and organized greed; but 
he never indulges in political theatricals, 
and his every action shows him to be free 
and independent. 

There is something old-fashioned about 
William Sulzer and his hearty affection for 
his friends. His steel blue eyes look right 
at you, but they are not unfriendly, and 
you can see his soul looking for yours, 
with no thought of deception or purpose 
of guile. He has the stand of a soldier, 
and that brings to mind again the Spanish- 
American War, when he organized a 
regiment of volunteers, but for political 
reasons was not called into active service. 
Two of his younger brothers, however, 
a captain and a lieutenant, died in the 
service of their country. 
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The political record of the Tenth Dis- 
trict in New York reveals William Sulzer 
as one candidate who has never been 
defeated. It must be gratifying to run 
thousands of votes ahead of a party 
ticket, even in the years when the party 
vote was on the slump. When his district 
went fifteen thousand for McKinley, 
Sulzer carried it by five thousand, and 
when Alton B. Parker lost the district 
he carried it also. There is something in 
his busy activity that appeals to his con- 
stituents, because he has given them 
service. 

He is a prominent member of the 
Masonic body, of the Arctic Brotherhood 
and of nearly every other known organi- 
zation in his district, for Sulzer is a “‘joiner.”’ 

His record of five years of public service 
at Albany includes thirty-two distinct 
bills, of which he was the author and 
which he wrote and carried through the 
New York legislature, every one of which 
entitled him to a mark of credit. His 
record in the House of Representatives 
since 1894 includes twenty-five distinct 
bills of which he was the author. His 
supreme triumph was when, as Chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
with characteristic vigor and level head, 
he secured in a marvelously short time 
the abrogation of the Russian treaty of 
1832. It was handled in such a manner 
as not to occasion international compli- 
cations, because of the simple and direct 
way in which his resolution was worded. 
Russia was asked to accede to what all 
other countries in the world have conceded 
according to the Act of 1868, giving every 
naturalized citizen of the United States 
the privileges of an American citizen, and 
to obliterate the old custom of 1832 which 
had it that, “once a Russian subject, 
always a Russian subject.” Upon this 
occasion Sulzer rose above all inclination 
to play politics and earnestly enlisted in 
an effort to assist the State Department 
in bringing about a new treaty in harmony 
with the spirit of the times. 

The Congressional Records at times 
fairly sizzle with Sulzer paragraphs. There 
is on record an eloquent speech in defense 
of colored soldiers, and Sulzer’s voice was 
raised on every occasion in the cause of the 
defenseless. 
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The reorganization of the consular 
service was one of the first matters he 
took up as head of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. In line with this he in- 
troduced a bill for the improvement of 
the foreign service along the lines of the 
Lowden Bill. In colloquy and debate on 
the floor he is ever ready to promote and 
defend the many measures which have 
made his Congressional Record prolific 
during the past sixteen years. His out- 
bursts of sentiment have the right ring. 
When he arose in the House and insisted 
that there was. nothing in the gift of the 
nation too great for the men who saved 
the Republic; that there was due them a 
debt of gratitude that could never be paid 
and that could not be measured in dollars 
and cents, he made a plea for old soldiers 
not soon to be forgotten. He insisted 
that a nation’s gratitude is the fairest 
flower that sheds its perfume in the human 
heart, and that patriotism is indeed the 
noblest sentiment that animates the soul 
of man. 

* * * 

With all the enthusiasm characteristic of 
his previous work Congressman Sulzer has 
taken up the restoration of the American 
merchant marine. He calls attention to the 
lamentable fact that the registered tonnage 
of the ocean-carried trade of the United 
States in 1910, with a population of 
ninety millions, was four hundred thou- 
sand tons less than it was in 1810—a 
century ago. Then the American flag 
was found in the deep sea trade of the 
world. His belief is that this can be 
restored by preferential duties, avoiding 
the prejudice against ship subsidies or 
free ships. He has introduced a bill pro- 
viding for preferential duties, which was 
a policy successfully in operation in this 
country up to 1828, when it is believed 
foreign interests interfered and occasioned 
the suspension of this Act, which had 
done much to build up the prestige of 
the young Republic on the high seas. 
He feels that the objection brought for- 
ward that this would interfere with some 
of our present commercial treaties is not 
tenable. His bill is short and right to 
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the point, and in no way attempts or 
admits a makeshift. It states the propo- 
sition in Sulzer’s characteristic way—in 
plain English. He earnestly believes that 
with preferential duties, the pre-eminence 
of American merchant marine would soon 
be re-established. He insists that the 
magical effect of preferential duties exist- 
ing between 1792 and 1828 occasioned 
the greatest advancement ever made in 
the development pf American merchant 
marine. 

The consular bill introduced by Mr. 
Sulzer in the House of Representatives 
in February last is designed to carry on 
the work outlined in the former Lowden 
Bill. The Sulzer Bill is in harmony with 
the recommendations of the President 
and of the Secretary of State, also embody- 
ing the principles for which the commercial 
organizations of the country have been 
contending for years. It has enlisted the 
earnest support of the State Department 
itself; -and this is a most favorable indica- 
tion, indeed, when we find a measure of 
international importance meeting with 
general support, irrespective of party lines, 
under the enthusiastic leadership of the 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

* * * 

To review the work of Congressman 
Sulzer one must come in contact with an 
immense volume of public documents 
extending over twenty-one years, for his 
career has been one of ceaseless activity. 
His work is keyed to the pace of modern 
and progressive statesmanship; and, while 
he may not always win an agreement on 
his ideas and policies, none can gainsay 
the earnest convictions of William Sulzer. 
He has given to his constituents of the 
Tenth District of New York the best 
that he can do every day of the week, 
every week of the month and every month 
of the twenty-one years which he has 
rounded out with a public career which 
has brought to him a grateful apprecia- 
tion from the district, the state and the 
nation, which he has so ably served with 
uncompromising, high-minded patriotic 
convictions. 
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RECENT census of Italy gives 
the present actual population 
of Messina, Sicily, at 126,172, 
showing that the loss of life by 


the great earthquake and the 
desertion of the city by thousands of 
affrighted fugitives depleted its popu- 
lation within the decade by only 23,606 
souls. The strong attachment which holds 
men to their native land and city, and 
their affections, interests and necessities, 
seems to defy massacre, famine, or pests 
of nature which for a time submerge man 
and his greatest works in overwhelming 
ruin. When the love of home and patriot- 
ism: of people make them ready to face 
danger, it shows strong devotion for the old 
home ties. 

* * * 


b harsueee thousand patriotic Chinese who 
have lopped off their queues in witness 
to their utter renunciation of loyalty to 
the Manchu dynasty, celebrated New 
Year’s day in New York by visiting the old 
Joss House in Chinatown, which has been 
rechristened “The Chinese Public Hall,” 
and gravely bowing before a large portrait 
of Dr. Sun Yat Sen, then provisional presi- 
dent of the newly born Republic of China. 

The hoisting of an immense flag of the 
new nation was greeted by a roar of cheer- 
ing in a formula that certainly equalled the 
most “nifty” college yell: 

“Chung-Hun! Chung-Hun! Hoola! 
Hoola! Vivela! Vivela! Chun! Chun! 
Chun!”’ roared the motley gathering, in 
whose apparel even the ancient empire 
and new order of things were striving for 
conservation and acceptation. 


Then, to the strains of ‘America,’ 
anthem ominous of change and downfall 
to ancient kingdoms and effete aristocracy 
all over the world, the new Chinese national 
song entitled “The Land of the Chinese 
Republic,” was rendered. It runs some- 
thing as follows: 

Hail, Dr. Sun Yat Sen, 
From thy brave sowings springs 
And grows in strength 
Our great republic fair. 
May all true Chinese share 
Her rule at length. 
May all our people be 
Devoted unto thee 
Our native land, 
All one in love and life 
And heart in peace or strife 
Together we stand. 


Now the long Manchu reign 
Has ended, ne’er again 

To curse our native land, 
At last erect and free, 
And vowed to liberty 

Our people stand. 


* * * 


Not a day passes in the editorial office 

but some good word is received in re- 
gard to HEART Tuross, Vol. II. At times 
it would almost seem as if the new volume 
were more ardently championed than 
the original HEART THROBS. From Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, comes this charming 
recognition: 

“One can always find in it just what the 
heart craves, and, like a benediction, it 
leaves with me a feeling of peace and rest. 
The owners of this book cannot help but 
come in touch with the nobler, purer, better 
things of life.” (Signed) I. A. H 

Heart Tuross, Volume II, has made 
friends in all. parts of the country. 
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WENTY miles from Detroit, the famous 

convention city, lies Mount Clemens, 
a suburb known by several names appro- 
priate to its calling, such as the Carlsbad 
of America, the Beautiful Bath City, the 
Mineral Bath City of America, all of which 
titles are suitable to this health-giving city 
of Michigan. 

Today Mount Clemens has a resident 
population of between eight and nine 
thousand. To this number may be added 
the “floating” population 
of rest seekers and bathers, 
amounting always to sev- 
eral thousands additional. 
These visitors come from 
every State in the Union, 
and many from abroad. 
Instances are cited of com- 
plete cures obtained at Mount Clemens 
after the waters of the Old World had been 
systematically tried, and had failed to 
achieve the result so earnestly sought. 
Mount Clemens, the beautiful bath city, 
nestles amid the inland seas of the New 
World. A short distance away sparkles 
Lake St. Clair, the bright body of water 
placed like a gem in the silver band adjoin- 
ing Lakes Huron and Erie. Steamboats, 
steam railways and electric lines are readily 
accessible, and thus the Mount Clemens 
Mineral Springs are close to metropolitan 
life and advantages, while at the same 
time they nestle near to nature’s heart. 

As becomes a city of such natural 
advantages, the hostelries of Mount 
Clemens are first class in every respect. 
One would not change with the famed 
hotels of Old-World watering places for 
the comfort of the new Hotel Medea, 
with its homelike atmosphere and mag- 
nificent appointments, with its unexcelled 
service and cuisine, and with its Medea 
bathhouse, which has the distinction of 
being not only the largest, but the most 
modern in equipment of any bath house 
in the world. 

Centrally located, the Medea is designed 
to meet the demands of a large and ex- 
clusive class of visitors, who find here 
the comforts of a city hotel, while they 
take advantage of the healing virtues of 
the Mount Clemens mineral water baths. 
A talk with Mr. Charles A. Stimson, the 
Medea’s genial manager, reveals many 
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interesting facts with regard to the won 
derful mineral properties of the baths at 
Mount Clemens. No other mineral baths 
in this country or Europe offer the peculiar 
combination of minerals in solution which 
physicians recognize as so especially indi- 
cated in cases of rheumatism, neuralgia, 
nervous and eruptive skin diseases. Abun- 
dance of personal evidence has long sub- 
stantiated this opinion. At Mount Clemens 
are met people from all parts of the world. 
Mr. August Mayer, a 
manufacturing jeweler, of 
Buenos Ayres, South 
America, who was suffer- 
ing with rheumatism, had 
completed a journey of 
10,500 miles from his home 
to Mount Clemens. 

The healing virtues of Mount Clemens 
Mineral Water baths are known through- 
out the world. Each bath of sixty-five 
gallons contains one hundred and twenty- 
six pounds of aggregate minerals. 

The analysis of the waters used in the 
Medea baths is interesting: 


Chlonde soditiin: ... 2.60/65. .6 5957 .350 
KGenn eae SOL AGNI Uo. 5.6 5 s0us's<) - aaa 
Chloride magnesium ........... 636 .200 
Chionde calcium ...........6..% 4,128 .530 
Sulphate calcium............. ’. 144.480 
Carbonate magnesium ......... .070 
Carbonate calcium............. .910 
Ferrous carbonate .....:.....5. 8.540 
RintsinD MMMNIE Sy ons 5a g4aGke =." “ae eau 
Iodide magnesium ............. .070 
Bromide magnesium ........... 8.540 
PMNS oe Sis hr wie Sing owe 6 28.090 
Ee ey a ae ee naee 42.070 


Total solids, grains per imperial 
ee eee 11,963 .800 
Sulphureted Hydrogen Gas. Cu. in. 40. 

Government chemists and also the 
Michigan State Chemists of Lansing, 
recently analyzed the Medea mineral 
waters and testified to this wonderful 
analysis. 

Every day witnesses the going and 
coming of all classes of vigor-seeking 
guests, and no one who has ever visited 
the “bath city” and has enjoyed the 
homelike hospitality of the Medea will 
ever forget the charms of the hotel where 
the manager and every employe seemed 
to feel a deep personal interest in making 
the stay of their guests both pleasant and 
cheerful. 
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HERE has been no more interesting 
information accumulated than that 
associated with the development of adver- 
tising. Among the recent addresses by 
S. Wilbur Corman, manager of N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Philadelphia, many interesting 
facts were brought to light. He set. forth 
that the year 1776 was notable not only 
for the Declaration of Independence of 
the United States, which has since been 
followed by the creation of twenty-seven 
republics, but as the beginning 
of the new era of manufactur- 
ing by machinery and the 
dawn of modern industrialism. 
He called attention most viv- 
idly to the fact that our nation- 
al existence has been vitalized 
and developed more by the 
printed page than by any 
other one factor, and that ad- 
vertising was harnessing a vital 
force for individual, personal 
and business forces. 

The necessity of the trolley 
car of today, which has come 
into use only since 1888, is 
manifest, and the prediction of 
Mr. Edison that the time will 
come when a push button and 
lever will enable the farmer to 
plow his fields by electricity, 
is rapidly approaching a reali- 
zation. It is wonderful to 
consider the rapid develop- 
ment of the phonograph, the 
piano-player and the modern 
store, with its distributive 
forces. The billions of dollars 
represented in the agricultural 
products every year show that the soil 
is the fundamental wealth. But the raw 
material itself is of little value unless 
manufactured into staples and then differ- 
entiated into by-products. 

The industries of today are becoming 
more and more nationalized until the prod- 
ucts of all sections of the country are found 
interchangeable. Hence no American need 
feel homesick or like a stranger, for he will 
notice a label or some such thing, no mat- 
ter what part of the country he is in, that 
suggests or recalls the old home. 

Mr. Corman’s discussion of the devel- 
opment of the woolen and worsted industry, 
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showing the styles of the various decades 
back to 1871, indicates something of the 
swift changes in woman’s fashions. And 
the influence of these same changes on 
advertising, merchandising and manu- 
facturing are all-important, until there is 
not a detail of attire or an article of human 
use that does not seem to lend itself to 
exploitation through the magic brought 
into being but a few centuries ago by the 
printed page. 





CHANGE IN STYLES OF LADIES’ DRESS—STYLE OF 1871 


ROBLEMS that have been left to the 

European governments to solve are 
somehow thrust upon private corporations 
in America. Foreign governments pro- 
vide a system of old-age pensions, but 
the proposition in this country has been 
voluntarily taken up by railroad corpora- 
tions. The first road to introduce old-age 
pensions was the Pennsylvania, while the 
Chicago & Northwestern road first in- 
stalled the system in the West. Millions 
of dollars have been spent in conducting 
the pension bureau for railroad employes. 
The Pension Department of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad was inaugurated January 
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1, 1900, and an investigation of the 
development of this plan is extremely 
interesting. 

The rules of the Pension Department 
provide that all employes of the company 
who have attained the age of seventy 
years shall be retired on pension, also those 
between sixty-five and sixty-nine years 





STYLE OF 1911 


of age, inclusive, who have served thirty 
years in the company’s service and have 
become physically disabled. The accept- 
ance of a pension does not in any way 
debar the employe from entering into 
another business, although he cannot 
at any time re-enter the service of the 
company. 

At the 1911 annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Pennsylvania Railroad, two 
hundred thousand dollars was added to 


the annual appropriation for employes’ 
pensions, which made the amount set 
aside annually for pension allowance more 
then $850,000. About twenty-five hundred 
employes were on the pension roll on 
January 1, 1911. The average age of the 
pensioners was seventy-three years, three 
months, and the oldest pensioner has 
reached the ripe old age of ninety-three 
years. 

The basis for payment of the pension 
allowance is that there shall be paid for 
each year of service one per cent of the 
average regular monthly pay for the ten 
years preceding retirement from service. 
This is ascertained by computing the 
total amount of wages actually earned 
and for which the employe was carried 
on the payroll during the ten-year pe- 
riod. This amount is divided by one 
hundred twenty calendar months. 

The pension fund is purely distinctive. 
It is not associated with any other 
provident undertaking, and is provided 
entirely from the company’s revenues. 

In the eleven years of pension pay- 
ments the total outlay has aggregated 
about five million dollars. The system 
is very broad in scope, and all receive 
pension allowances on relatively equal 
terms. The total number of employes 
on the Pennsylvania system on Decem- 
ber 1, 1911, was 189,919, while 3,407 
were on the pension rolls. An average 
of 545 are retired from service and 
placed upon the pension roll each year. 

* * * 


PETTERS of regard for “the books 
the people buiit,’’ continue to pour 
in. A few excerpts follow: 


“Your books are so good we want them 
all. W. J. Smita, McIndoe Falls, Vt.’ 


Here is an appreciation from the 
Southland: 


“I cannot begin to tell you how very much 
I appreciate it and how perfectly delightful 
I think it is. The more I read it, the more 
it appeals to me.”” (Signed) W. KA 


And here a tribute from ihe: 


“I love the collection of treasures between 
its covers, as they bring to mind memories 
of days gone by, some sad, many pleasant 
as well, because it is very human and must 
reach the hearts of all readers.” 

. (Signed) W. C. H——. 
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Until a short time ago, 
scarcely one person in a 
thousand had ever tasted 
a really good soda cracker 
—as it came fresh and 
crisp from the oven. 


Now every man, woman 
and child in these United 
States can know and en- 


joy the crisp goodness of © 


fresh baked soda crackers 
without going to the 
baker’s oven. 


Uneeda Biscuit bring the sian 
to you. 


A food to live on. Stamina for 
workers. Strength for the delicate. 
Bone and flesh for little folks. 


It will cost you just 5 cents to 
try Uneeda Biscuit. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 








Don’t fail to mention NATIONAL MAGAZINE when writing to advertisgrs. 




















LITTLE HELPS FOR HOME-MAKERS 


OR the Little Helps found suited for use in this department we award six months’ 

subscription to the National Magazine. If you are already a subscriber, your subscrip- 
tion must be paid in full to date in order to take advantage of this offer. You can then 
either extend your own term or send the National toa friend. If your Little Help does not 
appear it is probably because the same idea has been offered by someone before you. Try 
again. We do not want cooking recipes unless for a new or uncommon dish. Enclose 
stamped addressed envelope tf you wish us to return or acknowledge unavailable offerings. 








TRY THIS FOR CAKE 
By I. Y. E. 


Cake is very much better and requires 
fewer eggs if allowed to stand for six or 
eight hours or over night before baking. 
Don’t put in soda if made of sour milk or 
baking powder if of sweet, until just before 
putting in oven. 


Strain Flour in Making Gravy 


Strain the flour mixture (flour and water 
or flour and milk) into the gravy; much 
less trouble than to strain the gravy, and 
just as efficacious. When stirring flour with 
either milk or water for gravy or paste, use 
a fork instead of a spoon. 


New Kind of Syrup 


To make syrup that epicures cannot tell 
from genuine maple syrup, boil a dozen dark 
corncobs in a gallon of water for two hours; 
strain the liquid, measure, take twice as 
much granulated sugar, juice of one half a 
lemon or a tablespoon strong vinegar (to 
keep syrup from turning back to sugar); boil 
five minutes. 

In making the above or plain sugar syrup, 
it is not necessary to add vinegar or lemon 
juice if the ingredients are put together 


when cold and stirred occasionally (not 
boiled). 


HELPS IN MAKING JELLY 
By Mrs. W.E. B. 


While sugar is soaring skyward, boil, 
strain and can all juice for jelly. Wait until 
sugar comes down. The jelly. made as you 
wish it is much fresher and finer in flavor. 
Grape juice can be sweetened to drink any 
time you wish it. Do the same with all fruit 
intended for butters, jam, etc. Just can 
it hot. Finish cooking down with the sugar 
when you have more time—and more sugar 
for your money. 


Crumb Cakes 


For three people: One cup of crumbs 
(toast bread and grind in meat-choupper), 
one cup sweet milk, one egg, enough flour 
to make medium batter, one teaspoon baking 
powder and salt. Fry as for batter cakes. 


Peach Jell 
To make lovely peach jell add one teaspoon 
tartaric acid (this is the acid of the grape) 
to a pint of juice; add sugar and make in 
usual way. 
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BAKER’S 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Ss “ Your, Own Banker 
A Wallet of “Convenient, 


“AMERICAN BANKERS 


ASSOCIATION 


TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES, 


Use them, in traveling, as you would 
your own check book at home.. 
Hotels, railways, steamship lines and 
the best shops, all over the world, 
know they are good as gold. 

Your signature identifies you. 


W. J. Burns National Detective Agency pro- 
tects them against forgers and counterfeiters. 


Uncle Sam accepts them for customs duties. 
Write to Bankers’ Trust Company, Wall Street, 






For delicious natural 
flavor, delicate aroma, 
absolute purity and v 


food value, the most 
important requisites 
of a good cocoa, it is 
the standard. 
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Package 
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A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S e 
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OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 
Purien naretarosarcunca || 1§ Sport Supreme 
Beautifies Patches, Rash and Skin diseases, a: x 
the Skin. every biemish on beauty, and deties 
No other detection. It has stood the z f ; 
penis test of 62 years; no other This Famous Maine 
will do it. (@ has, and is so harmless 


hay we taste it to be sure it is Game Country Offers 


< Counterfeit of sla tame, The the Finest Fishing 
V7] said to a lady y of the haxt-ton Se 
nd for a copy of “In the Maine 
ae fel carne ghar Woods,” the handsomely’ illustrated 
re pep fh Lapedeonnnt wenere Sportsmen’ s Year Book. Edition for 
inna 1912justout. Fifteen cents in stamps 
GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL TOILET Powner | ||“!!! Pring you 2 copy. 

For infants and adults. Exquisitely perfumed. Relieves Skin Address Passenger Traffic Dept. (F) 
Irritations, cures Sunburn and renders an excellent complexion. B é & A 00s took Rai lroa d 
Price 25 cents, by mail. angor r 
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Complete With Engine, Ready to Run 
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without cranking—has only 3 moving parte—a it. 
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THE HOME 


AN EASTER BREAKFAST DISH 
Nettie Rand Miller 


Beat the white of eggs until stiff, salt, and 
arrange in a buttered baking pan, with a 
hollow in the center like a nest, in which 
place the yolks (unbroken); add bits of 
butter, salt and pepper. Bake quickly until 
the desired degree of hardness. 


An Easter Gift 


A nice gift for Easter or birthday is a year’s 
subscription to some good magazine like the 
“National.” It is a gift that will give one 
pleasure and benefit during the entire year. 
Try it and see if your friends do not appre- 


ciate it. 
All About the Kitchen 


Milk keeps from souring longer in a shallow 
pan than in a milk pitcher. Deep pans make 
an equal amount of cream. 

Lard will keep fresh much longer if one or 
two potatoes are cooked in it while trying 
out. 

Ordinary coarse sandpaper is the very best 
thing to clean scorched kettles. 

To remove the limy substance from the 
inside of a tea kettle, boil a few potato 
peelings in it for an hour with plenty of water. 

Have a tablet with pencil attached hung 
in your kitchen. Write on this, as you think 
of them, the orders for your groceries, also 
any necessary errands or orders. There is 
much less chance of forgetting. 


Substitute for Whipped Cream 


A very good substitute for whipped cream 
in cocoa or coffee is two or three marshmal- 
lows to every cup. 


DANDY CAKE WITHOUT EGGS 
By F.L. H. 


Thoroughly cream one cup sugar with 
butter size of a small egg (or as much nice 
lard with salt spoonful of salt may be used 
in place of butter), add two cups pastry 
flour and one cup milk, into which put two 
level teaspoons cream tartar and one of soda 
and stir until it foams. Pour into sugar and 
flour and stir until smooth. Have tins greased 
ready, then sprinkle with flour, which keeps 
the cake from being sticky on the bottom. 
Bake in same heat as any cake. 

This can be varied in many ways by using 
different flavorings, raisins, nuts, or choco- 
late, and different kinds of icings. May be 
used as a layer or square cake. 





TO MAKE A DUSTLESS DUSTER 
By Mrs. J. A. B. 


Pour paraffine oil over dust cloth, but do 
not saturate it. The dust is removed and 
furniture or woodwork brightened without 
raising a dust. It is better than heavier 
oils like linseed, as it does not stick and collect 
the dust afterward. 


REMOVING STAINS FROM THE 
HANDS 


By Frank Monroe Beverly 


It often happens that in picking or handling 
acid fruit, the hands are stained and the spots 
look unsightly. These stains may be removed 
by the following process: Wash the hands 
with clean water, wipe them dry, and while 
they are moist, strike a match and close the 
hands around it, so as to catch the smoke. 
This will cause the stains to disappear. 


How to Whiten Linen 


When linen garments have become yellow 
from age, their natural whiteness can be 
restored by boiling them in a lather of milk 
and white soap. After boiling, the garment 
should be rinsed twice in clear water, with a 
little bluing added to the last wash. 


How to Remove Tar from the Hands 


Rub the hands with the outside of orange 
or lemon peel, and wipe them dry. The peels 
contain volatile oil, which dissolves the tar, 
and it can then be easily wiped off. 


To Stop Nose Bleeding 


Chew paper rapidly, and the counter ac- 
tions of the muscles and arteries will soon 
stop the flow of the blood. 


TO FIT YOUR OWN DRESSES 
By Old Subscriber 


Have a strong lining extending at least 
twelve inches below the waist line, fitted 
perfectly, also both sleeve linings. Make all 
quite snug. Fit a collar wider than you wear 
and stick on after you have stitched the fronts 
together. Then cut a circular piece that 
measures the same as the lower edge of your 
lining and sew on. Close arm sizes the same 
way. Then stuff hard through the open 
with dry sawdust. Close up the top of collar 
with another round piece. Same with top 
and wrists of sleeves. Better to keep the 
sleeves off until you are ready to use them 
and then pin on to body. Most convenient 
to use if stood on a small round-topped stand, 
especially when fitting shirts. If sawdust 
is not to be had, bran might do, but it would 
not be as solid and firm. This answers for 
= person just as well as a patented $15 
orm. 


A COMFORT MAKER 
By Mrs.G. W. N. 


Recently, and by accident, I found a new 
help for our department. While a member of 
the family was ill, I put a small, oblong 
pillow at the foot of a brass bed to prevent 
draughts. Later this pillow proved indis- 
pensable. When heated and placed to the 
patient’s feet, they kept warm all day. 
This may help others who dislike the hot 
water bottle. 
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CARE OF SHARP KNIVES 
By Alice M. Ashton 


Sharp knives should never be placed with 
other small utensils, as the delicate edge is 
easily injured by coming in contact with hard 
objects, and many unnecessary cuts result 
from sorting them from among spoons and 
forks. 

In a convenient place on my kitchen wall 
I have a long cleat of soft wood into which 
deep vertical notches have been sawed wide 
enough to receive a knife blade. A knife is 
slipped easily into this, the handle prevents 
it sliding through, and the knife is always 
in place and easy of access. 

Effective Table Doilies 

Desiring effective, yet inexpensive, table 
decorations for a luncheon given a little girl 
friend, I found paper napkins having a wreath 
of pale yellow roses and dull green leaves. 
Basting one of these napkins over one of 
plain white paper, I cut round the outer edge 
of the wreath, cutting through both thick- 
nesses, producing a dainty plate doily. The 
centerpiece was made in the same way and 
held a tall, cut-glass vase filled with real 
yellow roses. 

So effective did this simple arrangement 
prove upon the polished oak table that when 
desiring to serve informally for an older 
friend, I procured for a small sum a remnant 
of flowered cretonne, cutting from it lovely 
irregular doilies and centerpieces, foilowing 
the flower edges as much as possible. The 
design was in salmon-pink and yellow roses, 
and with candles in brass sticks, gold-banded 
china and chrysanthemums, the result was 
most satisfactory and novel. 

The 1dea is capable of an endless variety 
of treatments. Just now I am watching out 
for some inexpensive material having a 
hunting scene, to be utilized at a stag party. 

While living in a simple summer cottage 
I have used these doilies, and saved my time 
and best linen. 

Dry Cleaning 

An excellent way to clean delicate lace 
or other articles at home, where washing is 
prohibited for fear of fading, is to take as 
much gasolene sa will be thought necessary, 
and mix into it all the corn meal it will 
absorb. 

Place the articles to be cleaned in a tight 
cloth bag, pour in the meal and gasolene, 
and fasten the opening securely. Shake, rub, 
pat and knead the bag throoughly. Then fold 
up in a paper covering or tight box and let 
stand over night. 

In the morning brush off the meal and hang 
in a shaded spot until the gasolene odor is 
gone. 

This method is simple, but very effective. 


Mending Screens 


Few repairs are more conspicuous or annoy- 
ing than jugly patches on screen doors or 
windows; every time one looks through 
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them there is the unpleasant patch impressed 
upon each view. 

I recently saw a men mending a broken 
screen in sO ingenious a manner as to be 
especially recommended. 

With wire cutters he first made the broken 
place a neat, trim oblong hole. Then from 
a piece of screen he cut a patch two inches 
larger than the opening. He then raveled 
the wires for half an inch all around this 
piece and bent the wires thus left at right 
angles. 

Holding the patch carefully in place. he 
pushed the bent wires through the screen 
and secured the patch by bending the wires 
back evenly and smoothly. 

The patch was hardly noticeable when 
completed. 


FLAKY PIECRUST 
By Mrs. Herbert Williams 


Everyone likes nice flaky piecrust, but I 
was not always sure of having it so, until a 
friend of mine, a cook in a restaurant, told 
me to spread a little lard over the top crust 
the last thing and the result will be a nice 
crust. 

Cornmeal for Greasy Kettles 

I always disliked washing greasy kettles 
and pans, especially a kettle where doughnuts 
had been fried, until I found that a handful 
of cornmeal thrown in would quickly absorb 
the grease and the dish would wash easily. 


Ink-Stained Fingers 
To remove ink stains on the fingers, dampen 
the head of a match and rub on thestain. Ink 
stains on white goods may be removed by 
putting on the juice of a lemon.and placing 
in the sun. 
Apple Fruit Cake 


One cup sugar, one half cup of shortening, 
one half cup of cut raisins and dates, one 
teaspoonful of cinnamon, one quarter tea- 
spoonful of cloves, half nutmeg, one and 
three-fourths cups of flour and one cup of 
apple sauce with one teaspoonful of soda 
stirred in sauce the last thing. 

I often use this recipe in winter as cakes 
without eggs are in demand when eggs are 
sO expensive. 


FOR THE FUR 
Mrs. J. N.S. 


Do not hang furs over a register, as a 
steady and intense heat will ruin them and 
the fur will come out. 


To Clean the Fish Globe 
To clean lime and other dirt from a fish 
globe, remove the fish, shells, etc., empty 
the water and rub the sides with a cloth wet 
with hydrochloric or muriatic acid. All 
stains will disappear. Rinse well and fill 
with fresh water. 





